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OLD-FASIIIONED STAGE-COACH. 


Every one is interested in the machinery of 
locomotion, and the modes of getting from one 
place to another are intimately connected with 
the progress of civilization. The extraordinary 
development of civilized power and wealth in the 
present century is owing to the abundant ° 
cies for conveying individuals and masses from 
one point to another, which have had their birth 
within the memory of living men, whore not 
yet aged. And each day almost yields some il- 


‘ 


lustration of the adaptability of Stream, the 
crowned king of the age. The “Leviathan” of 
to-day throws into the shade the steamship of 
yesterday, and we are now told that steam loco- 
motives for traversing the highways and streets 
~ not impracticable. 

t is not our purpose in present article to. 
consider these lightning modes of conveyance ; 
but rather the slower modes of travelling which 
satisfied our immediate predecessors, illustrating, 
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as we ramble on familiarly, the most curious 
pleasure-carriages and vehicles that we note in 
casting our eyes over the various quarters of the 
globe. And our pen and pencil are first attracted 
to the old-fashioned stage-coach, as it comes 
sweeping down a country road with its team of | 
four dashing horses, with passengers inside and — 
out, doing its ten miles an hour, including stop- | 


ithin a very few years, as we have said, a 
complete revolution has taken place in the sys- | 
tem of locomotion. The young men about town | 
can still remember, almost vividly, when the first | 
New England rail-car was launched upon its ad- | 
venturous career. Nay, the machinery of rail- | 
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roads is still a novelty. Though the long trains 
daily meet our eyes, though we may daily travel 
in them, though at night their ramble shakes our 
pillow, and their thunder fills our sleep, still they 
seem, in a measure, dreamlike and unreal. Their 
extraordinary power idealizes such wnpoetic ele- 
ments as ribs of iron, plates of steel, ponderous 
wheels, and masses of wood. What wonder in 
all the “ Arabian Nights” is comparable to this 
daily marvel? The Arabian enchanter trans- 
rted his heroes from place to place on a bronze 
orse, or a flying t, or in a house; but on 
the railroad we behold hourly whole blocks of 
palaces flitting from town to town and city to 
city with the speed of light. 
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THE RUSSIAN DROSHKY. 


But one should never speak ill of the bridge 
that has carried him safely over, and our enthu- 
siasm for the new system of locomotion should 
not cause us to forget the old. A thousand pleas- 
ant and interesting associations cluster around the 

old stage-coach system—the reliable depen- 

ence of the public for so many years. As we 

look to those days—not, indeed, very far remote, 
when our streets were filled with the thunder of 
arriving and departing coaches, a tender regret 
takes possession of our soul. For a moment the 
railroad is out of favor with us. We are willing 
—for a moment only—to forget the great bless- 
ings it has conferred upon mankind, and to re- 
member all the ills that are chargeable to its ac- 
count. We conjure-up dreadful accidents—acci- 
dents of enormous magnitude, involving the car- 
nage of a battle; we dwell upon fluctuations of 
fares and unreasonable suspensions of accommo- 
dations ; we review the record of defaulting treas- 
urers, and bitterly think of the money sunk in 
projects of branch railroads that lived upon as- 
sessments and died for want of funds. For the 
time being, we become, not of the present, pro- 
—, but of the past, fogy. Old scenes, old 
riends, come thronging back upon the memory. 

We recall the excursions, pleasant, fairy-like, be- 
cause performed in that golden season of life 
when fancy paints a rainbow on every cloud, and 
even tears have their prismatic colors. We re- 
call bright mornings in June, with the dew glit- 
tering upon the elms by the wayside, the sunlight 
bathing white villages, and brightening the float- 


ing clouds, and dimpling the streams with radi- 
ant sparkles. We behold ourself seated beside 
the coachman—perhaps, O, joy of joys! entrusted 
with the “‘ lines ”’—lines drawn, not over the backs 
of “‘three blind ones and a bolter,” but four shin- 
ing bay nags, half-blood, whirling along -che 
freshly-washed carriage, with its nine inside, and 
a huge pile of baggage on the rack behind, as if 
it were a feather. — and gaily the gallant 
leaders skim the road like deer, tossing their 
heads, their little sensitive ears in motion, some- 
times fondly nestling together, sometimes parting 
in the freedom of their stride, the heavy wheelers 
bravely following, up and down hill, at the rate 
of ten miles an hour. If we can take our boyish 
eyes off the horses—those magnets of attraction, 
we have ample time to scan the scenery; for the 
trees do not whiz by, like a troop of wild witches 
bound for their sabbath on the Hartz, as the 
dash by the windows of the cars; but the lan 
scape moves slowly, gracefully changing from 
one kaleidoscopic figure to another. 

We recall, too, pleasant drives in the sharp 
autumn weather, with nerves braced up like the 
chords of a drum; pleasant mornings, mellow 
noons, and cool evenings, coming down on the 
landscape, and darkening all but the broad track 
over which our horses patter rapidly, as they ap- 
proach the welcome village inn, the termination 
of the stage and the day’s journey. What a 
bustle the arrival of the coach caused! The 
day’s work over, all the male villagers were con- 
gregated in the streets. The village blacksmith, 
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leaving the horse he was shoeing, would come to 
the door of his shop to catch a glimpse of the 
coach, and exchange a friendly nod with the 
driver. The village belle, decked in her best, 
sat at her window “a love-lighted watch fire ;” 
and how her little heart fluttered in her bosom, 
when, from the buff gauntlet of the driver, a 
snow-white letter, a missive from the distant 
lover, winged its flight to the very window-sill of | 
the expectant maiden. But the largest represen- | 


tation of village curiosity, wisdom, wit and wealth | 
was to be found at the favored hostelrie where the | 
stage stopped. The figures of the village idlers | 
and magnates were defined against the glowing | 
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background of the bar-room windows, ruddy with 
the light of generous oak and nutwood fires 
within; for, in those days, wood was plenty, be- 
fore the confounded railroads devoured our for- 
ests, doubled the price of fuel, and reduced us to 
the ghastly substitute of anthracite. 

What a bustle as the coach drew up, and 
portly coachman, tossing his reins to a hostler, 
descended with dignity from his box, like a king 
from his throne! The first greeting was for the 
driver. He felt his importance. It could not be 
otherwise; it was not in human nature to be 
proof against the flatteries of which he was the 
object. When the Duke of Saxe-Weimar was 
travelling in this country, 
and waiting for the coach in 
the sitting-room of an inn, an 
individual opened the door, 
and presented himself with 
the following salutation :— 
“ Are you the man that’s go- 
ing in the coach? ’Cause 
I’m the gentleman that drives 
you!” The duke was too 
sensible a man to be offended. 
‘The gentleman who held the 
reins and guided the convey- 
ance over the corduroy roads 
of Georgia was, at that mo- 
ment, of far greater impor- 
tance than the individual 
committed to his care, and 
knew no reins buat the reins 
of state—far easier articles to 
handle, according to Chan- 
cellor Oxenstein. 

The ladies handed from 
the coach, the gentlemen ex- 
tricating themselves, the lug- 
gage unstrapped and carried 
into the house, the male trav- 
ellers congregated round the 
bar-room fire, the habitual 
frequenters of the place, the 
village politicians, and the 
village bon vivants courteous- 
ly making way for them, and 
removing from the focus of 
generous heat. Then how 
many questions would be 
asked and answered! for the 
stage-coach was the messen- 
ger of news. In those days 
people were not crammed 
with news, as they are now, 
when every important vill 
has its journal or journals. 
Perhaps since the last stage- 
coach, a packet had arrived 
from Europe, bringing forty 
days later intelligence. There 
was no such thing then as 
regular weekly arrivals, with 
scraps of intelligence, trivial 
items about a queen’s sneez- 
ing, or a princess’s birth. A 
European arrival could not 
fail then to bring a good solid 
budget of news, ample food 
for discussion for a month. 
Slow and sure was the motto 
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of that day. We never heard, in those days, of 
fast young men; and if there were few slow 
coaches on the road, there were plenty of them 
off the road. How easy it was to make a reputa- 
tion! A few verses, written by an aspiring 
country clerk, who “penned a stanza when he 


should engross,” copied in a clerical hand, sent | 
to a Boston newspaper, and there inserted, com- | 


ing back with the author’s initials, in the ‘ poet’s 
corner,” to the chimney corner of the bar-room 
of the inn, at once made the fortunate writer a 
village Milton. From that time forward he was 
the oracle of tea-tables, the idol of blue stockings. 

Every bar-room had its 
brace of political oracles 
then, the champions. of 
their respective parties ; 
for then the science of mul- 
tiplying parties was un- 
known. There was the 
sturdy old federalist and 
the sturdy old democrat, 
hammering away at each 
other with incontrovertible 
arguments, and keeping 
up a never-ending warfare. 
Then there was the school- 
master, always appealed 
to to settle abstruse arith- 
metical questions, and, of 
course, the squire. Squires 
were not created in-batch- 
es as they are at present, 
and no one but him who 
bore the legal title was 
ever addressed as such by 
letter or by word of mouth. 
The squire, of course, was 
always the high court of 
appeal in cases involving 
the quirks and quiddities 
of law, and if he was well 
read up in the “ Axe relat- 
ing to a Gustus Pease,” of 
course he gave his decision 
with oracular emphasis. 
To complete the picture, 
throw in a dozen brawny 
teamsters, huge, stalwort 
fellows, who drove six in 
hand, and resided, the 
greater part of their time, 
on huge, covered baggage- 
wagons, beneath which an 
immense mastiff kept per- 
petual watch. 

The favorite paper in 
the country, in those days, 
was the “ American Trav- 
eller,” a weekly sheet, ed- 
ited by Royal Porter, and 
containing, in addition to 
news, poetry, romantic 
love tales, letters of trav- 
elling correspondents. 

But we are keeping our 
stage-coach company from 
supper. The bell rings, 
and a regular stampede 
takes place to the banyuet- 
hall, as towards the cabin 
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of a steamboat under the same circumstances of 


| Wang and supply. With what a relish the stage- 


passengers [sat down to the hot supper in 
dining-hall! It was a plain apartment, with 

ne chairs, a pine table, and room-paper cur- 
tains to the windows. There were no splendid 
hangings, no French mirrors, no service of plate, 
no damask table-cloths, no Turkey carpets, no 
rosewood chairs, which make up the charges in 
our modern entertainments. As Hastings says : 
““ We passengers are to be taxed to pay all these 
fineries. I have seen a good sideboard, or a 


marble chimney-piece, though not actually put ia 
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the bill, yet inflame the bill confoundedly.” But 
solid creature comforts were not wanting. The 
table quite groaned with hearty !uxuries, eaten 
with appetites unknown in these days of French 
cookery and dyspepsia. And the cherry-cheeked 
Phillises, real rustic beauties, added a charm to 
the hospitable entertainment. 

There was a poetry and picturesqueness about 
those old days of stage-coach travelling lacking 
to our present mode of progression. The horses 
were changed every ten miles. The relay was 
ready, and in the hands of half a dozen active 
servants. The moment the coachman pulled up, 
the horses were taken out and found their way to 
the stable, while the fresh team were “put to” 
with incredible celerity, scarcely giving time to 
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the passengers to alight and stretch their legs, in 
the fashion of Mr. Squeers, Senior. “ Stage 
ready !” was shouted with stentorian lungs, and 
every one sprang to his seat, the whip was 
cracked, and off thundered the vehicle once more. 

Macaulay gives a picture of the introduction 
of improved stage-coach travelling in England, 
which will serve as a contrast to the railroad - 
tem we propose to speak of next. ‘“ During the 
years which immediately followed the Restora- 
tion, a diligence ran between London and Oxford 
in two days. The passengers slept at Beacons- 
field. In the spring of 1669, a daring innovation 
was attempted. It was announced that a vehi- 
cle, described as the Flying Coach, would per- 
form the whole journey between sunrise and sun- 
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set. This spirited undertaking was solemnly 
considered by the heads of the university, and 
appears to have excited the same sort of interest 
which is excited in our own time by the opening 
of anew railway. The vice-chancellor prescribed 
the hour and place of departure. The success of 
the experiment was complete. At six in the 
morning the carriage began to move from before 
the ancient front of All Souls’ College; and at 
six in the evening, the adventurous gentlemen 
who had run the first risk, were safely deposited 
at their inn in London. The emulation of the 
sister university was moved, and soon a diligence 
was set up which in one day carried passengers 
from Cambridge to the capital.. At the close of 
the reign of Charles the Second, flying carriages 
ran thrice a week from London to all the chief 
towns. But no stage coach, indeed no stage- 
wagon, pny to have proceeded further north 
than York, or further west than Exeter. The 
ordinary day’s journey of a flying coach was 
about fifty miles in the summer; but in winter, 
when the ways were bad and the nights long, lit- 
tle more than thirty. 
York coach and the Exeter coach generally 
reached London in four days during the fine sea- 
son, but at Christinas not till the sixthday. The 
passengers, six in number, were all seated in the 
carriage, for accidents were so frequent that it 


would have been most perilous to mount the roof. | 


The ordinary fare was about two- 
pence halfpenny a mile in summer, 
and somewhat more in winter. 
This mode of travelling, which, by 
Englishmen of the present any, 
would be regarded as insufferably 
slow, seemed to our ancestors won- 
derfully and indeed alarmingly 
rapid. In a work published a few 
months before the death of Charles 
the Second, the flying coaches are 
extolled as far superior to any sim- 
ilar vehicles ever known in the 
world. Their velocity is the subject 
of special commendation, and is 
triumphantly contrasted with the 
sluggish pace of the continental 
posts. But with boasts like these 
was mingled the sound of com- 
plaint and invective. The interests 
of large classes had been unfavor- 
ably affected by the establishment 
of the new diligences; and, as usu- 
al, many persons were, from stu- 
pidity and obstinacy, disposed to 
clamor against the innovation, sim- 
py because it was an innovation. 
t was vehemently argued that this 
mode of conveyance would be fatal 
to the breed of horses and the 
noble art of horsemanship ; that the 
Thames, which had long been an 
important nursery of seamen, would 
cease to be the chief thoroughfare 
from London up to Windsor and 
down to Gravesend; that saddlers 
and spurriers would be ruined by 
hundreds; that numerous inns, at 
which mounted travellers had been 
in the habit of stopping, would be 
deserted, and would no longer pay 
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any rent; that the new carriages were too hot in 
summer and too cold in winter ; that the passen- 
gers were grievously annoyed by invalids and cry- 
ing children ; that the conth sometimes reached the 
inn so late that it was impossible to get supper, 
and often started so early that it was impossible to 
get breakfast. On these grounds it was gravely 
recommended that no public carriage should be 
permitted to have more than four horses, to start 
oftener than once a week, or to go more than 
thirty milesaday It was hoped that if this regu- 
lation were adopted, all except the sick and lame 
would return to the old modes of travelling. 
Petitions embodying such opinions were present- 
ed to the king in council from several companies 
of London, from several provincial towns, and 
from the justices of counties. We smile at these 
things. Our descendants, when they read of the 
opposition offered by cupidity and prejudice to 
the improvements of the 19th century, may smile 
in their turn.” The old stage-coach used to wait 
for tardy passengers ; the modern railway train 
knows no such amiable weakness. It is inexor- — 
able as fate. The cars, like tide and time, wait 


of the conductor is as imperative as the laws of 
the Medes and Persians, and when the bell rings, 


| off goes the train with the speed of a rocket and 
| the noise of thunder. 


Most of us remember the excitement caused 
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by the opening of the Providence Railroad, June, 
1834. At that time, the road to Dedham being 
finished, the public were invited to test it, and a 
train of six cars well filled made the excursion to 
Dedham and back in good time. Doubtless 
many of the adventurers in that untried mode of 
locomotion made their wills and settled all their 
worldly affairs before embarking for the trip. The 
sad experience of later years has shown that such 
preparation is not always unnecessary. To sa 

nothing of what they have added to the weal 

of the community, railroads have completely 


revolutionized the social life of New England. 
They have introduced into its most remote por- 
tions the refinement, elegancies and solid advan- 
tages of the city. Over these iron conductors, 
literature, art and music have sped with the speed 
of lightning. The dweller of the Green Moun- 
tains and the resident of Tremont Street have 
become neighbors. The settler on the Aroostook 
no longer need be a stranger to the Berkshire 
mountaineer. And, while to the rural citizen 
this new mode of intercourse has tended to bright- 
en his existence, to link him in closer bonds of 
kindliness and interest to his fellows, expanding 
his mind, and filling it with cosmopolitan ideas, 
it has poured many a ray of sunshine into the 
dark places of the city. It has enabled families, 
confined before to murky and unhealthy haunts, 
to make familiar acquaintance with that nature 
which they had only known in books. Hundreds 
of families have availed themselves of this cheap 
and rapid mode of transportation to remove to 
the suburbs, where they now enjoy pure air and 
bright sunshine, and have little patches of flowers 
and vines clustering round their own little homes. 
It has invited forth the opulent, who have crowned 
the adjacent hills with princely villas and liberal 
culture. It has redeemed from idleness and 
desolation thousands and thousands of acres of 
waste wilderness, causing it to blossom like the 
rose. Say not that railroads are unpoetical, or, 
if unpoetical themselves, acknowledge that they 
give birth to poetry and beauty. If the scream 
of the whistle and the thunder of the train invade 
some spot hitherto sacred to elegant retirement, 
we must remember that for every individual an- 
noyed by its invasion, the locomotive unseals the 
eyes of thousands to the holy and happy influ- 
ence of Nature in her ever-varying yet ever-glo- 
rious phases. 

In some parts of the old world, stage-coaches, 
or rather lumbering diligences, are still the only 
resource of the traveller, particularly in portions 
of Spain. The Spanish diligence is a cumbrous 
affair, in many respects resembling the old French 
diligence, now nearly fallen into disuse, and quite 
as clumsy, drawn by nine or ten mules and one 
horse, pushed to the top of their speed by the 
shouts and whips of the drivers and postilions. 
Where a long team of mules is used, the driver 
generally carries a bag of stones with him, which 
he hurls from time to time at his animals with 
unerring precision, and these stones are some- 
times used with terrible effect upon each other 
when two muleteers chance to come into collision. 
The diligence is divided into three compartments, 
the seats of which vary in elegibility and price. 
The vehicle is a quaint and curious old world 
affair, a huge ark, a mass of timber, iron, leather 
and glass. It would be top-heavy but for its 
breadth of beam. Still, the royal diligencia some- 

_ times makes good speed, thanks to frequent re- 
lays of mules. But “slow and sure” is the mot- 
to of these conveyances for the accommodation 
of the public. Their drivers have a very great 
respect for the fable of the hare and the tortoise. 
Still, it must not be sup i that a journey ina 
Spanish diligence is void of all romance. By no 
means. To say nothing of the interesting char- 
acter of the country, with its broad vegas, and 
stern sierras—its rivers with names as musical as 
their waves—the storied cities through which you 
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pass—the picturesque but uncomfortable posadas 


at which you halt—the manners and costume of | 


peasants, innkeepers and priests, which have 
changed little since the immortal Cervantes wrote 
his history of “that ingenious gentleman, Don 
Quixotte de la Mancha,” there are “inklings of 
adventure,” which occur to almost every one who 
travels much in Spain, worthy to figure on the 
pages of romance. What say you to a highway 
robbery, Senor Traveller? The jaded mules are 
dragging your diligence through a rocky defile 
skirted with wood oneither hand. We will throw 
in an escort of half a dozen cavalry soldiers by 
way of picturesque effect. Suddenly a group of 
fancifully clad villains, such as you see on the 
operatic stage, well mounted and armed with 
carbines, pistols and sabres, appear in the road, 
and the leader, in a loud voice, commands the 
driver to halt, on penalty of a brace of bullets in 
his cranium. But you have soldiers—they will 
beat back the ruffians and clear the way. Nota 
bit of it. Tout au contraire. The escort haven’t 
the slightest idea of showing fight. They know 
that pure Castilian blood is too precious to be 
wasted in a highway brawl. They discharge 
their carbines at random, and then turn bridle, 
set spurs to their nags, and gallop off at a furious 
race, saving their necks if not their credit. Rob- 
ber No. 1 now makes the driver and passengers 
alight, appropriating their watches, rings and 
purses by way of remuneration for his polite atten- 
tion. The order is now given—boca a tierna 
(faces to the ground), and you must lie down 
prone to the earth, so that you may not witness 
the rifling of the diligence. Woe be to you if 
you raise your head after the command! One 
of the robbers is on the watch, knife in hand, 
and if you venture to disobey, he will insert the 
blade between your shoulders with such practised 
skill that you will never know anything more in 
this world afterwards. The robbers are very ex- 
peditious in their operations, and in a short space 
of time you have the exquisite pleasure of hear- 
ing the sound of their horses’ hoofs dying away 
in the distance. Your watch is gone, but you 
may console yourself with the indisputable pro- 
position of Bombastes Furioso— watches were 
made to go.” Your spare cash has been ab- 
stracted—but you have still a circular letter of 
credit in your pocket which was of no value to 
the robbers, and then you have not an extra 
ounce of lead in your cranium, or a stiletto stick- 
in your pericardium. This is no fancy sketch. 
On the contrary, such an event used to be very 
common in Spain, and is still not such a rare 
thing as to cause any great amount of concern. 
Lieut. Slidell was robbed in this way, and gives 
a graphic account of it in his ‘‘ Yearin Spain.” 
The salteadors of Mexico, in this country, are 
the legitimate descendants of those of Spain, and 
their manner of operating is identical. The 
Spanish mules employed in drawing the dili- 
ed are very serviceable, and frequently very 

andsome animals. J. N. Hambleton, Esq., of 
the U. S. Navy, as quoted by J. S. Skinner, 
says :—‘ Mules are more used in Spain and Por- 
tugal than in any other countries I have visited. 
The king of Spain used them for his carriage 
when I was in Madrid, and most of the grandees. 
In Lisbon, I was told $1500 were often paid for 
a pair of carriage mules. The Duchess of Bra- 


ganza (Don Pedro’s widow) was a decided mule- 
woman, and drove six of the most splendid grays 
Iever saw. Donna Maria used English horses. 
I went through her stables with her coachman, 
who was an Englishman. He told me that in that 
mountainous country, native horses were best for 
service—mules better than either. I travelled in 
the diligence from Barcelona to Madrid, via 
Valencia, four hundred miles and back. Mules 
were used the whole route, six to the team, and 
travelled as fast as our stages usually do. Their 
ublic vehicles are much heavier than ours.” 
ules are raised extensively in some parts of our 
country, and have made advocates. They are 
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GEN. WASHINGTON’S CARRIAGE. 


hardy, free from disease, are in their prime at the 
age when the horse begins to decay, and require 
but two-thirds of the feed of a horse. Their pro- 
verbial obstinacy is rather the effect of bad break- 
ing than a natural characteristic. 

The next engraving of our series represents 
a Persian farmer’s cart—a sort of truck with 
very clumsy wheels, drawn by a couple of buffa- 
lo bulls. The rude vehicle is pretty well loaded 


with passengers, to say nothing of the market 
baskets. A young man is enlivening ——- 
i hese 


ney by playing an air on a rustic pipe. 
le belong to Khosrovah, a village situated 


in the middle of a fine plain near Lake Ourmyah, 
three or four days’ journey from Tabriz, the 
capital of Azbaidjan, one of the ten provinces of 
Persia. Its inhabitants, numbering about 1200, | 
are of Chaldaic origin. They were formerly | 
Nestorians, but are now Catholics, having been | 
converted to Catholicism about a century ago. | 
Industrious and intelligent, these people have | 
succeeded, notwithstanding the taxes which bur- | 
then them, in acquiring a degree of ease in their | 
circumstances not common with the subjects of | 


e generally occupy, in com- 
oon with thei cattle, miserably 
cold and smoky huts. At Khos- 
rovah, the houses are clean, large 
and well built. There are many 
gardens, and the cultivation of the 
surrounding lands attests more 
agricultural knowledge and care 
than is generally found among 
the other farmers or rayahs. Ar- 
tificial irrigation is almost every- 
where employed in the raising of 
crops, and is an art perfectly fami- 
liar to the Persian agriculturist, 
having been practised from the re- 

motest antiquity. 
The Russian carriages are quite 
curious, and one of these—the 
“ droshky ”’—is represented in our 
third engraving. Besides the sledges, which 
are in daily and general use during the winter, 
the Russians employ the same carriages used in 
other parts of Europe ; at least this is the case in 
the great cities, where the aristocracy are getting 
more and more to adopt the fashions of France 
and Germany. The true Russian vehicles are 
always open; only women and old men make 
use of covered carriages. ~ Among the vehicles 
in most common use, there are three particularly 
whose appearance strikes the eye of the stranger 
—the droshky, the teleka, and the kibitka. The 
droshky, as our picture shows, is a sort of very 
low and very narrow tilbury, and is particularly 
used by officers and young men. Although but 
one horse is ordinarily used, certain eleyants add 
a second outside the shafts. The horses are 
matched in strength and form, but not in color. 
The postilion, who is a young man wearing the 
national costume, sits on one side or in front of 
the vehicle; he is called the “ crier,” because his 
principal duty is to warn pedestrians who might 
otherwise be run down by the droshky, driven 
with the speed of an arrow over the frozen snow, 
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which extinguishes the sound of the wheels. 
The fill-horse is always an excellent square trot- 
ter; the other is used for show, and is called the 
“furious.” Shaking his long, natural or artifi- 
cial mane, goaded by his master, he bounds 
along, prancing or galloping by the side of his 
soberer comrade. The droshky, like most Rus- 
sian carriages, is furnished with furs often of great 
value, but is otherwise quite plain. 

The teleka is a travelling carriage, employed 
by couriers, officers on missions, or travellers 
provided with a padroche—a document emana- 
ting from competent authorities, and which is 
always a recourse to the posts established by gov- 
ernment. These last bear 
no resemblance to those met 
with in other countries of 
and their organiza- 
tion belongs to Russia it- 
self. For their establish- 
ment the government builds 
a — kept by one 
employee at every stage. 
All the nobles of the or 
borhood are required to keep 
anumber of horses and tele- 
kas proportioned to the im- 
portance of their domains, 
which is estimated by the 
number of their peasants. 
Government employees, sent 
on missions, are served gra- 
tuitously with these carria- 
ges and horses, travellers 
furnished with the necessary 
requisition, pay the postilion 
about two cents for a stage 
of four leagues; they are, 
moreover, allowed to pass 
the night at the stations, on 
condition of making up a 
bed, and furnishing their 
meal with what they bring 
in the teleka. The emperor 
contents himself with keep- 
ing up the houses, lighting, 
warming them, and paying 
the clerks who have charge 
of them. The horses em- 
ployed for these journeys 
are of ordinary appearance, 
but very spirited. ‘The Rus- 
sian postilion never stops 
singing or talking to his 
horses, they climb all the 
hills at a gallop, and thus ac- 
complish about fifteen miles 
an hour. The kibitka, re- 
ferred to above, is less of a 
carriage than a wagon, and 
is employed only for com- 
mercial purposes. The trad- 
er who has to transport his 
wares, his cloths and furs to 
the fairs established over the 
whole surface of the empire, 
has no other means of con- 
veyance. Sometimes you 
see hundreds of kibitkas on 
the great roads paved with 
trunks of trees, like our cor- 
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duroy roads, driven by a very few men. In this 
way all transportation of goods is carried on in 
Russia—the traders stopping at every hamlet 
where they have a chance of finding purchasers. 
The next ——s represents a curious cart 
used in the agricultural districts of India. There 
are few things more necessary to good and suc- 
cessful agriculture than suitable farming imple- 
ments, and proper vehicles for the removal of pro- 
duce to market, or the conveyance of manures to 
the fields under culture. The carts used by the 
people in the cotton districts around Broach, in 
Gujerat, afford a striking illustration of this, and 
are probably the best in India, in point of tse- 
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fulness and adaptation to the purposes for which 
they are required. Without so much as a single 
mile of made or metalled road in the whole coun- 
try, these carts, by having the wheels propor- 
tioned so as to fit the ruts exactly, move as if on 
tramways, and are drawn about from village to 
village by one or two pairs of bullocks, carrying 
heavy and bulky loads, weighing from twelve to 
eighteen hundred weight. ‘The village machin- 
ist, carpenter and blacksmith make up the carts 
according to a fixed scale. The frame and other 
parts are all strongly morticed and fastened by 
wooden pegs. ‘The pole extends from the axle- 
tree to the cross-bar by which the bullocks are 
yoked ; it is formed of two pieces of tough wood, 
running separate from near each of the wheels, 
and uniting in front in a point. It is a powerfal 
jever in turning or moving the cart. Round 
about, and forming the sides of the cart, there is, 
attached by ropes, a plaited basket-work, made 
of cotton plant stalks. The wheels are the most 
important parts of the whole, and exhibit inge- 
nuity and mechanical skill in their construction. 
Four equal sized segments, of the hard wood of 
the indispensable Acacia arabica tree, are con- 
tained in the tire, which is four inches broad ; 
and forms a circle of from three to four feet in 
diameter. The axles are of iron, and work in 
plate iron boxes, let in to the nave. It is very 
rare to find iron nails used in the fastening of 
the different pieces of the cart. The morticing 
is found sufficient, and the framework lasts for 
inany years, also the wheels—in fact, until worn 
down by time, or broken by constant work. One 
or two pairs of bullocks are yoked in these carts, 
und the above sketch gives a very correct repre- 
sentation of the style of cart and cattle. It will 
be observed that the feet of the bullggks are not 
visible; this is because they walk the ruts 
made by the wheels. ‘They must do so, and the 
whole secret of the facility and speed which they 
travel depends on this. The ruts, when once 
formed, remain as permanent roadways, and 
particularly in the black cotton soil are distinct 
and durable, like tramways. ‘They are about 
tive inches wide and as many deep. Very little 
care is taken to preserve these ruts. ‘The earth 
itself becomes so hard in the dry season of the 
year (and it is only from then that carts can be 
used at all in Gujerat), that a little filling in of 
loose earth occasionally, by the poor villagers, 
where holes may happen to be worn too deep, 
and who get a few pice from the cartmen for 
their trouble, is all that is ever required, thought 
of, or attempted. In nothing are the poor peo 

ple of Gujerat more fortunate than in respect of 
cattle. ‘Lhe bullocks used in agriculture are re- 
markably fine, docile, and powerful animals. 
Large numbers are reared on the extensive sandy 
plains in the north of Gujerat, and on the bor- 
ders of the Runn of Cutch, where extensive nat- 
ural pasturage abounds. ‘lheir color is general. 
ly white, with the ears, tip of the tail, and circle 
round the top of hoofs, black. ‘The height at 
the shoulder of the largest is six feet, but a 
smaller-sized animal is found to be more useful 
for agricultural purposes. The large ones are 
prized by the wealthy members of the communi- 
ty for their carriages and travelling carts. Ordi- 
nary sized animals are valued at sixty to eighty 
rupees a pair. 


The “ Norwegian carriole,” of which we next 
present a sketch, is of very peculiar construction, 
and very much resembles a sledge on wheels. 
It has no springs; the shafts being very long, 
render the use of them unnecessary, and give 
the carriage a very easy motion. It only carries 
one person in the small seat shown in the draw- 
ing; and the back portion of the vehicle is in- 
tended to carry luggage, but is occasionally occu- 
pied by a second person. The harness is very 
similar to that of a cart-horse of a light descrip- 
tion, and the reins are made of ropes. 

Following this we have a most singular Ger- 
man carriage of the 16th century. In different 
special works on the history of carriage-making, 
or on the improvement of the means of trans- 
portation in the fifteenth, sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries, we read that a mechanician of 
Nuremberg, named Hans Haustch, “ made car- 
riages which went by a spring, and accomplished 
two thousand paces in an hour.” Our engraving 
is a copy from an old German cut representing 
one of these singular vehicles guided by Hans 
Haustch himself Notwithstanding active re- 
searches, we have not yet found any explanation 
of the motive power adopted by this man of 
skill: it is probable that the mechanism was very 
similar to that of a turnspit or a clock, and that 
the machine had to be wound up at occasional 
intervals. It was therefore an object of curiosity 
rather than a useful vehicle. The little toy-wag- 
ons, imported from Germany, and which go of 
themselves for a minute round a table, are per- 
haps only miniatures of Hans Haustch’s car- 
riages. However that may be, we thought it 
would not be uninteresting to give an exact rep- 
resentation of one of these old vehicles; it may 
stimulate the attention of persons learned in 
these sort of things. 

The next engraving represents a highly orna- 
mented sedan chair of the age of Louis XIV. 
‘These chairs were carried on poles by two men. 
They were very convenient, as they could be 
taken into a hall, where a lady in full dress 
stepped in and was then transported to the ball, 
theatre or saloon, without any exposure to the 
weather, or danger of soiling her dress or shoes. 
The “sleigh” or sledge ot Louis XVI’s time 
is copied from one preserved in the carriage gal- 
lery of Versailles, France. It was the property 
of the dauphin, father of Louis. During the 
reigns of Louis XV. and XVI. sleighing was a 
passion. with the court, the more so, because 
snow was, as it still is, a great rarity in France. 
A contemporary, who was valet de chambre and 
hair-dresser to Madame Dubarry, has recorded 
in his memoirs, yet unpublished, that they were 
short of drivers for this exercise, which, accord- 
ing to the French, demands great experience and 
special skill. There was a great competition for 
drivers, and some were paid as high salaries as 
head clerks. The same historian relates that 
Madame Dubarry, who occupied Luciennes after 
the death of the king, and wished to indulge in 
the amusement of sleighing during the winter of 
1778, carried off a very expert driver from M. de 
Vergennes, on his return from the Swedish em- 
bassy, and this cost her the trifle of £4000. 

A pony phaeton, used by Queen Victoria, 
forms the subject of our next illustration. The 
height of the fore wheels is only eighteen inches, 
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and of the hind wheels, thirty inches. The phae- 
ton is cane body, of George the Fourth style, 
with moveable head; the fore part is iron, but 
very light and elegant, and beautifully painted. 
The tires of the wheels are wide, to prevent cut- 
ting up the lawns and grounds around the palace. 
The workmanship is very beautiful ; it bears no 
a of royalty, but a small crown painted at the 
ack. 


The small engraving that follows, represents 
the veritable carriage formerly belonging to 
Washington. It was left by the general to 
Elizabeth Powell, since which time it has come 
into the hands of John Ham Powell, Esq., of 
Philadelphia, nephew of Elizabeth. It has not 
had horses harnessed to it for forty years, and is 
now in perfect order. 

The modern Syrian cart, shown in the next 
engraving of our series, is a very cumbrous con- 
cern, with solid wooden wheels, and bearing 
pretty heavily upon the oxen that draw it. The 
yoke is of formidable dimensions, and were not 
the cattle very hardy and strong, they would 
sink under the burden placed on them. 

The omnibus of Constantinople is a fanciful 
concern. The body is raised very high above 
the perch, and the sides are curiously carved in 
oriental fashion. Attached to the tongue are two 
light curved rods, which support a series of tas- 
sels, purely ornamental additions to the equipage. 

The next engraving represents the mode of 
travelling in the mountainous tea region of China. 
In spite of its oddity, there might be more un- 
pleasant modes of locomotion. 


The traveller | 


sits, it will be seen, in a light seat suspended be- | 


tween two stout bamboo poles, supported on the 
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shoulders of two men. There is a rest for his 
feet, and with a palm-leaf umbrella over his 
head, and a basket of refreshments slung conve- 
niently at hand, gets over the ground much more 
confortably than his bearers. 

‘The next picture represents one of those little 
two-wheeled chariots, in which the maids of 
honor, according the Dutch travellers in Japan, 
are accustomed to take their airings. These are 
represented as very elegant equipages, according 
to the Japanese taste ; a have gilt and silver 
plates at the extremities, the spokes of the wheel 
are of cedar carved and gilded, and the tires are 
of copper. The seat, which accommodates only 
one person, is spread with tapestry, which de- 
scends between the wheels; the front part, of an 
oval form, is open, while a stately canopy over- 
head protects the fair occupant from the sun and 
rain, and she draws her curtain when she pleases 
to keep off the wind. The propelling power isa 
stout man, with poles across his shoulders. 

Following this is a representation of the chariot 
of a noble Japanese lady, drawn by oxen and led 
by a servant. The oxen are sometimes harnessed 
with golden chains. There are carriages with 
steps of eight angles to ascend them, each corner 
adorned with a couchant dragon. ‘The outside 
is curiously painted and gilded—with several pic- 
tures framed in richly carved panels. he 
Japanese have certainly exalted ideas of luxury, 
though they may not coincide with us in their no- 
tions of taste. But that there is no disputing 
about tastes is an axiom as old as Horace. 

Our series closes with a graphic and spirited 
delineation of the Neapolitan ‘ Calesso,” or 
“ Corricolo,” a curious vehicle, which attracts 
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CHARIOT OF A NOBLE LADY OF JAPAN. 


the attention of every stranger in Naples. It is 
a singular carriage, and may be said to hold any 
number of passengers. Our picture shows how 
many may be stowed in and about it. The seat 
is a tripod resting on a pole with very high wheels, 
which, in their rapid revolutions, create a constant 
cloud of dust. After the front and back of the 
carriage are full, more people clamber on to it, 
as they will persist in piling up one of our omni- 
buses or horse railroad cars on a stormy day. 
Even the net which hangs beneath receives its 
contributions of children and dogs. The driver 
cracks the whip, and away goes the “ calesso,” 
at a slashing pace, amidst clouds of dust, the 
cheers of the lookers-on, and the running accom- 
paniment of beggars, the invariable escort of 
travellers in Italy. 

When we come to view the general arrange- 
ments connected with the vehicles and the travel- 
ling in any country, we find the relative scanti- 
» ness of the population to have a good deal to do 
with the matter. In Russia, for example, where 
desolate plains or “steppes”? spread far and 
wide, an 


of a comfortless kind. Spain, which resembles 
a half-civilized country in so many particulars, is 
in a very backward state in all that relates to 
roads and vehicles. Carriages are few in num- 
ber and bad in construction; and the roads are 
even worse than the carriages. From various 
causes, mule-travelling may be regarded as the 
national one in Spain. The Italians were among 
the first to use coaches, and are in general very 
fond of riding. The Neapolitans are exceeding 
ly fond of driving—almost as much as of eating 


where the climate is generally very | 
rigorous, the accommodations for travelling are | 


maccaroni. However much a nobleman may be 
impovished in fortune, he keeps his stud and his 
carriages to the last, and even stints the daily 
economy of his household to retain the means of 
so doing. 

The two most notable vehicles in England, 
perhaps, are the “ Lord Mayor’s state-coach” 
and the “ Royal state-coach ;” both of which 
huge masses of ornament are wheeled through 
London streets a few times in the year. With 
respect to the first of these, and the civic dignity 
for whom it is intended, it has existed very little 
less than ninety saree The lord mayors of Lon- 
don used formerly to go to Westminster on horse- 
back, on the day of “swearing in;” but the 
mayor for 1452, Sir John Norman, introduced 
the water pageant and procession, as being mach 
more imposing, the distance to the water side 
being travelled on horseback. This plan con- 
tinued in operation ti!l 1712, when a splendid 
state-coach was provided for the street cavalcade ; 


| four horses were at first used, and afterwards six ; 


and in some of Hogarth’s pictures we have an 
opportunity of seeing the kind of coach present- 
ed in his day. ‘Che present coach was built in 


| 1757, by subscription among tbe aldermen ; and 


each successive lord: mayor bore the expense of 
keeping it in repair. It afterwards became the 
property of the corporation. and has been fre- 
quently renovated and beautified since; the body 
and framework are profusely carved and gilt; 
and the panels contain allegorical paintings from 
the pencil of Ciprini. Except for pleasure-riding, 
however, and for short distances, coaches may 
be said to have had their day, and horseflesh has 
been surplanted by steam. 
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A SERENADE. 


BY LISEIE MORSE. 


When purple clouds float round the moon, 
That crowns the eastern breezy hills, 
And softly glow their silver plumes 
O’er all their blue brake-hidden rills— 


Then, love, Ill wake my harp to thee, 
And gently touch its softest strain ; 

For thus at eve thoughts float o’er me, 
That dimly all the day have lain. 


When purple clouds float round the moon, 
Wafted on by the southern breeze, 

That shakes the hawthorn’s fragile bloom, 
And hangs a harp on the cypress trees— 


O, list then, love, to the song Ill wake, 
A wild and plaintive song "twill be— 

Like the dying swan to his native take, 
Thus my last song I'll sing of thee. 


When purple clouds float round the moon, 
And silvery mists half veil the stream, 
And rose-trees in the bower of June 
Are softening in the full moon's beam: 


Then wild, exulting songs I'l! sing, 
Of joy, and hope, and mirth, 
And every note in my harp shall ring, 
Of thee, dear one, who gave them birth. 


THE KING'S PAGE: 
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THE BROKEN HEART. 


BY KATE KEITH. 


It was a gay day in Falais. All the French 
nobles were flocking to witness the signing of the 
treaty between Henry II. of England, and Wil- 
liam the Lion of Scotland; and moreover, the 
beauty of the kingdoms had wended its way 
thither. The sun shed its most brilliant beams 
on the court jewels and plumes, and the eyes 
thet vied with them in brilliancy were lit up with 
smiles. 

William looked around him with a pleased ex- 
pression, but his gaze became fixed when it en- 
countered the fair form of La Belle Ermengarde, 
or, in other words, the far-famed Ermengarde de 
Beaumont. There were many, very many 
brighter eyes, but none so soft and sweet as her’s ; 
there were more blooming cheeks, but her’s wore 
the pure hue of that child of spring—the snow- 
drop. Yet they became at once the richest dam- 
ask, when she perceived the earnest gaze of King 
William. Other eyes noticed it, too, the jealous 
ones of rival beauties, the Prince Coeur de Lion’s, 
and, above all, the bright, sunny orbs of a young 
page, in attendance on William, were fixed on 
her with eager scrutiny. 
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‘After the business which had drawn then to- 
gether was completed, the hours were beguiled 
with various sports; feats of strength and skill; 
combats of honor, love, or beauty, while the 
laugh and joke circled freely. William, and 
Prince Richard of England, one in heart and 
temper, joined in the sports with spirit, for Wil- 
liam, though yet a prisoner, was detained only till 
he should falfil the treaty by rendering homage 
at York, which would take place ere many days 
should elapse. 

“Did you note the beautiful Ermengarde, 
Richard ?” said William, as they at length sought 
the solitude of the apartment in which the latter 
was attended by King Henry’s soldiers. 

“We will speak of her anon,” said Richard, 
motioning the guards to leave them alone. Then 
he resumed, “I must first tell thee, ay, and swear 
it, Will, by all the saints in the calendar, that if 
ever I sit on England’s throne, I will repay all 
thou hast lost in my cause.” 

“Nay, nay, Richard. We have had enough 
of treaties, and castles, and kingdoms, for this 
day, I will rely on your generous heart ; but now, 
what think you of the lovely Ermengarde ?” 

“Why truly she is the Norman lily, but I pre-’ 
fer the roses of our own kingdoms. By my 
knighthood, Will, but I think you are verily 
smitten. Your hand has set sign and seal to one 
treaty of homage, and your heart has given wit- 
ness to another. It has been whispered in my 
ear, William, that there is a sweet wild flower 
blooming in your court, and it was thought you 
might plant it in your bosom. And, farther- 
more, since you came hither, I have heard that 
you have transplanted it, to bear it wherever 
you go.” 

At this moment William’s page entered. 
Richard gazed curiously at him; he seemed to 
measure with his eye the tiny foot, and to scan 
narrowly each graceful turn of the boy’s rounded 
figure ; but be his thoughts what they might, he 
gave them no utterance, but rose, and wishing 
William a good rest, took his leave. 

For a minute not a word passed. The boy 
stood a few yards from William, with a fixed and 
sorrowful look. At length the monarch held out 
his hand and said, softly, “ Isola !” 

In an instant the head was raised, the eyes 
flashed, and the mouth curved in a bright smile. 
“Tsola,” he continued, “ what would you ?” 

“What would I, William! Bid me not so 
coolly tell you what I would, because I seek you. 
What should I want, William, but to read love 
in your eye? ©O,I had rather hear you chide 
me in words of hot anger for interrupting you 
and Prince Richard; but do not sit with that 


pitying smile on yourlips. My brain, my brain, 
William! I have been sitting in my solitude, 
and imagining you with your beauty on your 
throne.” 

“Isola,” he uttered, almost unconsciously, 
“ you know I loved you.” 

“Loved! Why should it not be love? Tell 
me, am I so changed since I became—alas! 
alas! not a wife; but what other words can my 
lips utter—not that which burns in my brain, 
and chokes in my throat. William, would that 
I, too, might say, ‘I loved you; but see.” And 
she advanced nervously to his side, then droop- 
ing her head on his shoulder, took his hand 
gently, and placed it beneath her bosom. He 
started, for it seemed as if her heart were burst- 
ing from her side; but tears came to her relief, 
and she became calm, for she felt that his were 
mingled with them, and his arms were round her 
as they were wont to be. 

In a few moments she raised her head. Every 
trace of tear and sorrow had disappeared, as had 
also William’s thoughts of the young and noble 
Ermengarde ; or, if he gave her a momentary 
consideration, it was to wonder that he could 
ever think of any, save the bright, child-like being 
at his side, who had knelt, and was now twining 
one of her long, fair ringlets around his finger, 
while he hummed playfully one of her old border 
ballads. Suddenly she paused, and gazed ear- 
nestly as though embodying on her mind’s eye 
some shadow of her imagination, and she softly 
murmured : 

“She is very, very beautiful; if I might bear 
to look on Scotland’s queen, it would surely be 
she.” But she shuddered convulsively as she 
concluded. 

Tsola, rise !’’ exclaimed William, as he took 
the beautiful hand which had now forgotten its 
task. “Come, love, there is none in my heart 
save you.” 

“Ermengarde de Beaumont!” she rather 


shrieked than spoke; ‘does not her name thrill. 


your bosom? Does it not bring to your mind 
all that is beautiful? Does not your fancy place 
her on a throne?” . 

“ No, no, my own Isola!” replied the king, as 
he regarded her wild look with surprise; “put 
your arms softly around my neck, love, and tell 
me in the tones of old you can forgive me.” 

He needed not to speak again. Her arms 
were folded about him—her eyes were living in 
the rays of his—her lips were pressed on those 
she loved. too well. 

“Our child, too, William,” she said, smiling, 
“tell me you love him. You have often told me 
bis eyes were very like to mine.” 


THE KING’S PAGE. 


* Ay, Isola, I love him and you; not a jot too 
well for your sake, but all too well for Scotland’s,” 
he murmured. But at that moment he knew not 
his own heart. 

“When, think you, William, this King Henry 
will let you depart? I am weary of this mas- 
querade habit ; it suitsme not. I doubt my own 
seeming ; and I ofttimes fancy you will forget 
the Isola of Holyrood in the masculine figure 
before you. And our child—’tis true I see him 
in dreams by day and night—but I cannot see 
by his smile that he inherits his father’s love. I 
cannot trace the lines of your brow as he grows 
in beauty.” Isut had she spoken all the truth she 
might have added, “I like not our neighborhood 
with Ermengarde de Beaumont.” 

“Why would you come with me?” said Wil- 
liam ; “it is more than conjectured that you are 
not what you seem. The Cceur de Lion has 
openly avowed his belief that you are—” 

“ Ah! say it not, William. That word haunts 
me by day and night. If I kneel to pray, that 
only will rise to my lips. If I would kiss my 
child, it rests between his eyes and mine; there 
is but one time it comes not, I think not of it, 
with you—with you only! If your smile is bent 
on me, heaven is in my heart and on my soul. 
When with you, Iam not the guilty wretch of 
other times ; I am then only yours, only yours. 
But shield me from the eye of Richard ; I should 
tremble beneath his keen gaze.” And she sunk on 
his bosom. 

With the next morning’s dawn, Isola was tend- 
ing, as a page, King William’s bridle, as the 
royal cavalcade was wending its way to the sea- 
side, where they were to embark on their way to 
York. Richard was constantly by William’s 
side, beguiling the way with his ever ready wit 
and laugh; and even Isola could smile, for she 
saw that though her sex was no secret to him, he 
was not one to scorn her condition, nor make it 
a matter for the gibes of the rude court. Thus 
they reached York, where William did homage 
to Henry for all Scotland, and the blood mount- 
ed to the temples of Isola, as she heard her 
heart’s idol acknowledge himself the vassal of 
one, whom, in her woman’s pride, she considered 
his inferior. 

As soon as the ceremony was concluded, Wil- 
liam was declared free, and received the congrat- 
ulations of his friends, amongst whom was 
Prince Richard. After clasping the hand of 
William, he approached the page. 

“Thou art a seemly youth,” he said, kindly, 
and, taking the trembling hand, “ wilt thou wear 
this as a token Richard thought theeso?” And he 
slipped a beautiful ring on the taper finger. 
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Isola looked on the face of William for ap- 
proval, and then, bending her knee, kissed the 
bestowing hand. 

“ Rise, rise, young sir,” added Richard, “we 
have noted thy attention to thy master, and could 
almost find it in our nature to deprive him of 
such a page, but that he seems to value thee so 
much.” 

Again Isola looked in that face she had been 
accustomed to read, and where she had been 
wont to see the kindling fire of jealousy, when 
the nobles of the court made gallant speeches. 
She looked, and her heart misgave her, for she 
saw it not there now; she would have given 
worlds if he had frowned on her, had he spoken 
harshly to her; but her soul shrank within itself 
as she noted the indifference of the bow with 
which he acknowledged the compliment of 
Richard. 

Words may not describe the joy with which 
this wild, guilty, and yet innocent child of affec- 
tion, greeted the halls of Holyreod. Her heart 
bounded, for it seemed to her as if the world had 
been lost and gained, and that its better security 
depended on her reaching this home of many 
happy months; and so indeed her world had 
been lost and gained ; for a woman’s world, and I 
fear me, ofttimes heaven, lies in the little she 
may call her own, the heart of him she hath 
chosen whereop to rest her hopes, and centre her 
deep mine of affection. 

Weeks rolled quickly by with Isola, now that 
she was once again, as she imagined, unrivalled 
in the affections of King William, and could 
smile on his child and hers. A buoyant and 
sunny spirit was Isola’s; true, her face had 
sometimes clouds, as the April day, and lasting, 
like them, only till the sun should chase away 
their brief being ; and her sun was the bright 
beam of Jove, from the smile of him she loved, or 
the laughiog lips of her child. 

William’s affairs had now become somewhat 
more settled ; Richard of England had succeed- 
ed to the throne, and a still closer friendship 
was cemented between these kindred spirits ; 
consequently, he of Scotland felt secure from any 
harassing quarrel in that quarter, and was thus 
enabled to enjoy, undisturbed, many happy 
hours. It was during such, in the apartment 
assigned Isola, that she had been essaying all 
her wit, and her infant’s playfulness to draw a 
smile or an approving look from William, till at 
length, wearied with the useless labor, and sick 
in heart and soul—for though he seemed to look 
on them, she saw that the gaze was vacant, and 
the thoughts in the society of another—she sat 
down on a rich cushion, and with the large tears 


on her long lashes, she proceeded to hush, with 
a low, murmuring sound, her child to sleep. 

“Tsola!” at length spoke William. In an in- 
stant the sleeping child was laid down, and she 
was kneeling at William’s side. The tears were 
no longer on the lash, but were trickling on the 
hand she was passionately caressing, and when 
she raised her fuce, there was a bright smile, and, 
despite the tears, a joyous eye. 

“‘Tsola!” he continued, and his calm tone 
chilled the warm blood that was rushing to her 
heart. “I would speak to you on a subject 
nearly concerning us both. Have done with 
these childish tears ; rise and listen. You know 
that our brave Lord of Roxburgh has thought 
much of your beauty, nay, has even asserted its 
worth in tournaments almost numberless.” 

“ Speak not of it, sire. What should Isola care 
though the Lord Roxburgh should be pleased to 
worship her as a saint ?” said Isola, still kneeling 
with her lips pressed on the almost withdrawn 
hand. 

“ Why, Isola,” he returned, “ you might be- 
come our Lady of Roxburgh—might be held up 
as the bright paragon of excellence; and 
now—” 

“‘T am kneeling where I would rather die, than 
stand at the altar with another. Iam, O, God! 
an unwedded mother, the murderess of imy 
parents, the scorned minion of him for whom I 
have done all this. Hear me, William! I will 
go far from you, you shall not even hear from 
me; but do not ask me to become the wife of 
another. Will the child of my guilt be the bet- 
ter if his mother becomes a titled wife? Will 
my heart be less withered when it beats on 
another’s bosom? Will my soul be less weighed 
down with guilt, if the velvet robes of much cost 
grace my limbs? No, no, William; tell me 
you wili give me a drug that shall make me and 


my boy sleep a long, untroubled sleep, and I will. 


bless the hand that gives it; but never, never 
believe woman’s love so lightly given.” 

For minutes William sat motionless. He had. 
not expected such a torrent of passion to lie in. 
that meek and loving heart; he had tried others. 
and found it different. But that was where the 
love borne him was in honor conferred, in the 
presents given, or the power derived ; but Isola’s. 
was a virtuous mind, though an erring heart. 
She had loved but once, and her love was drawn 
from her soul’s depths, and never might rest: 
there again. She now rose with a proud and: 
tearless eye, and a pale cheek, and was about to 
rejoin her child, but William passed his arm, 
once more around her, and pressed his lips to. 
hers. The scalding tears came to her relief, and 
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her head rested on his bosom. Abt that moment 
he looked as though he wished she had not fallen, 
for then might he have proudly placed her on his 
throne, but now it could not be; and the bright 
imagination which had filled his soul since he 
left Falais, came to fill up the picture his heart 
could not have finished without it. 

A servant now entered, and having delivered 
some despatches retired. William took one of 
the papers. Isola seated herself statue-like, at a 
distance, but her eyes were on his countenance, 
her soul in deep communion with his. He read 
and re-read the vellum, his eye brightening as it 
scanned anew the lines. This did not escape 
Isola; she rose, and taking her sleeping child, 
once more stood beside the king. 

“ You are paining your fancy,” she said, ‘to 
find a speech meet to tell me from whom those 
papers come, but it is not needful. William, I 
know they have come from Normandy—the Lady 
Ermengarde de Beaumont has been wooed and 
won--the beautiful and happy has consented to 
share your throne; and surely it is well sucha 
one should be your wife! Yes, the word has 
been uttered, and it has not broken my heart. 
William, will it please you kiss the child of Isola’s 
shame, and breathe a benediction on his, 
lips id 

“Tsola Montcairn,” replied the monarch, “sit 
down and listen to one whose love you know you 
have, and the fair child of that love. You have 
wisdom, and must have expected the time when 
I must seek from some one of the sister king- 
doms a queen, to increase our power, and please 
our subjects.” 

“ Stay, stay !” she exclaimed, frantically, “ you 
are reasoning. Ihave not the power to listen 
to the cold, wire-drawn arguments of policy. I 
have no reason—my soul is dead within me—my 
brain is on fire, and my heart isin the grave. Will 
it please you to bless our child?” And she knelt, 
holding it up to him, whom William kissed fondly 
and blest; then pressing his lips to the burning 
brow of the sweet suppliant, he held forth his 
hand for her embrace. But she gazed reproach- 
fally at him, and murmured, “ William, would 
you now have me rest my lips on that hand? 
Will it not soon be leading another to the 
altar?” 

“ Pshaw! you are but a silly child,” he returned. 
J will send one who shall comfort you.” And 
he was about to leave her, but she flew towards 
him, seized the but now rejected hand, and 
pressed it madly to her lips and heart. Sheonly 
felt that a long farewell was printed on her lips, 
and fell fainting on the couch. 

William despatched the Lord of Roxburgh to 
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her of whom he had made mention. In a few 
minutes she began to revive, and raised her eyes 
to the face bent tenderly over her, to discover if 
her head rested where did her hopes; but she 
closed them again, and relapsed into a swoon, 
when they met the pitying gaze of him whom 
William had sent to tend her recovery. 

“I see! I see!” said the brave knight, “I see, 
William, the woful wreck thou hast made. O, 
Isola! why did you reject my suit when I sought 
you in your father’s halls? You were then a 
pure, bright and beauteous flower, and William 
would never perhaps have looked on you but for 
me. I have done all this, and it shall be my 
effort now to win you from this degraded state. 
Alas how did you laugh when I painted such a 
scene as this to your young imagination, and 
told me I knew how to plead for myself; but 
that I should think you much more graceful with 
a throne for your seat, and a crown on your 
brow, and that among the court beauties I should 
soon find one to love better than you. Isola! 
Isola! the throne I would have wished for you 
would have been a husband’s love, and your 
crown, purity ; and my heart tells me that none 
of the court have power to call forth its affections 
like you, all fallen as you are. Can Ermen- 
garde love him better than yourscif? No, but 
her wondrous beauty has enslaved him. Isola,” 
and his breath fanned her colorlesg cheek, “look 
up, love, the world’s scorn shall not touch you— 
say you will become my bride.” 

“ Your bride!” she said, faintly. ‘ Whose ? 
Iam anything, everything. Iwas Isola Mont- 
cairn, the loving, the loved, the duteous—but a 
thing of vanity called beautiful; now Iam, alas ! 
still Isola Montcairn, but how changed; the un- 
dutiful, the mother of a nameless boy, the unloved, 
the loving still. Roxburgh, do you now ask me 
to be yours? Look on me; are not my eyes 
dimmed with anxiously watching his looks? my 
lips, are they not seared with kisses of guilt ? my 
hair which was once your pride to fashion to your 
will, by turning it in ringlets about your fingers, 
does not its touch pollute you? And see yonder, 
thou knowest whose is that child ?”’ 

“ Ay, Isola, itis your’s. I love you, how well 
you know; in your father’s house I loved you 
when first I knew you had been false tome. I 
love you now. Iwill with pride yet make you 
mine. I will lavish a father’s care on yonder 
playful infant.” 

But Roxburgh pressed her no furiher now, for 
she besought him to leave her. For minutes 
after his departure, a stranger to past events 
would have fancied her a beautiful statue. Her 


eyes were fixed on the setting sun, which threw 
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its bright rays on the rosy cheek of her babe, and 
her hands braced her dishevelled hair; but at 
length the tears started, and gushed in streams of 
passion down her cheeks, and she flung herself 
madly on her knees, with her head bowed almost 
to thé earth. This relieved her burdened spirit, 
for though tears were ever and anon upon her 
face, they were only those of momentary de- 
pression, which a look of love would kindle into a 
smile; but these were the overflowings of a bowed 
spirit, seeking communion with things not of 
earth. 

“‘T will call on thy namo,” she said, softly; 
“is it possible that years have passed, in which I 
have thought lightly of the spirits hovering around 
me in my career of guilt? Father, mother, 
speak to me. Father, I am thy fond Isola, a 
child, a very child; put thy hand upon my head 
as thou wert wont to do, and tell me I am like 
my mother. Mother, let me hide my face in thy 
bosom ; I am thy child; what child ? thou askest. 
O, I heard thee, mother. I will whisper thee the 
words—I am the child of wickedness and shame. 
But look on me now. I dare not pray, mother; 
thy voice will be heard for me at the throne of 
mercy. Thou wert used to tell me thy ambition 
looked not beyond seeing me the wife of Rox- 
burgh. Pray, O, pray that I may be worthy to 
become his wife !’’ 

Thus she laid bare her heart to her God, pray- 
ing to become the child of truth ; but yet passion 
would have its sway sometimes, and then she 
would ask of Him, who alone could give it 


power and strength, to overcome her sinful love. 


Roxburgh sought her again, and with joy heard 
the calm words from her lips, when she con- 
sented to be his. But had he known thoroughly 
that heart in its depths? he would have left her 
to sink calmly, and with the love of God in her 
soul, to the grave, without seeking to draw her 
into fellowship with the world. 

But he did not know it, neither did Isola. She 
fancied that when she should be called upon to 
acknowledge her queen, she could do so without 
cherishing a feeling unworthy Roxburgh’s wife, 
or William’s liege subject. She had communed 
with the spirits of those with whom her childhood 
and the first year of her womanhood had been 
passed so beautifully, and she felt calm and puri- 
fied, and she fancied she had released her spirit 
from its guilty thraldom; but no, she was too 
strong in her own strength. Perhaps had the 
event been deferred, she might have really attain- 
ed the serenity which she now only imagined she 

d. 

The Lady Ermengarde arrived—every face 

wore a joyous smile; Holyrood was filled with 
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hearts and tongues ready to welcome their new 
queen. The chapel was gaily decorated, and the 
court displayed an unusual blaze of beauty, for 
many were the arts used to outshine the far- 
famed Norman beauty. On that morning Isola 
knelt in vain—not a prayer roseto herlips; many 
supplications were in her heart, but alas, they 
took not the form of prayer. There was but one 
form before her, but one name would tremble on 
her tongue. 

William led Ermengarde proudly through the 
admiring galaxy of wealth and loveliness. The 
ceremony commenced, and he was about to clasp 
the ring on her finger, when a wild voice rang 
through the chapel. P 

“ Ermengaride, wear it not! Once I thought 
*twould bea glorious thing to see around my 
finger—but it eats into my very beart—presses 
tightly round my brain. But I remember, thou 
wilt be a queen, and I—” The voice ceased, for 
the mad speaker was hurried out. 

There were many there who knew whence the 
words came; and many more, amongst whom 
was the queen, who conjectured them to proceed 
from the lips of some misused wife. King Wil- 
liam knew whence it came, and felt whither it 
went; but above all, Lord Roxburgh was wound- 
ed in his soul’s depths, for he bore from the 
chapel his maddened Isola, and soon after he 
followed her to the grave. 
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PORTRAIT OF MISS NIGHTINGALE, 

She is rather high in stature, fair in complex- 
ion, and slim in person; her hair is brown, and 
is worn quite plain; her physiognomy is most 
pleasing ; her eyes, of a bluish tint, speak vol- 
umes, and are always sparkling with intelligence ; 
her mouth is small and well formed, while her 
lips act in unison, and make known the impres- 
sion of her heart—one seems the reflex of the 
other. Her visage, as regards expression, is 
very remarkable, and one can almost anticipate 
by her countenance what she is about to say; 

ternately, with matters of the most grave im- 
port, a gentle smile passes radiantly over her 
countenance, thus proving her evenness ‘of 
temper; at other times, when wit or pleasan 
prevails, the heroine is lost in the happy, - 
natured smile which pervades her face, and you 
recognize only the charming woman. Her dress 
is generally of a grayish or black tint ; she wears 
a simple white cap, and often a rough apron.— 


Soyer's Culinary Campaign. 


Remember that though the realm of death 
seems an enemy’s country to most men, on whose 
shore they are loathly driven by stress of weather, 
to the wise man it is the desired port where he 
moors his bark gladly, as in some quiet haven of 
the fortunate isles ; it is golden west into 
which his sun sinks, and sinking, casts back a 

lory on the leaden cloud-rack which had darkly 
his day—Gospel Banner. 
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THE PICNIC PARTY: 
—orR,— 
THE TWO WEDDINGS. 


BY MARY B. DAVIS. 


“ We xt, Frank, what exceedingly wise thought 
has taken possession of your brain ?” exclaimed 
Mr. John Brown, as he stood in the law-office of 
his friend, Mr. St. Clair. “I declare, I have 
been standing here some moments waiting for 
you to extend your usual salutation; but all in 
vain—you continued oblivious to everything 
around you, until I felt constrained to break the 
spell, fearing bad results from such deep study.” 

“I beg your pardon, my good friend, for my 
seeming indifference to your presence; but as 
you suggest, my thoughts were rather of a wise 
nature—or at least I trust there will be wisdom 
in the perfection of them. But I must hasten to 
make them known to you, as I shall require your 
assistance to mature a little plan I have.” 

“ Well, let me hear it at once—I am getting 
impatient,” said Brown ; “you can safely hope 
for my ready assistance in almost any under- 
taking except matrimony—but think I am too 
much of a bachelor to venture myself there.” 

“ Tt savors a little of that, I must confess,” re- 
turned St. Clair, laughingly ; ‘“‘ but you need have 
no fears for yourself. You recollect Marion 
Miner, my cousin, and also my father’s ward ? 
She is spending her present vacation at our 
house, and it was she that suggested to me the 
plan Iam about to divulge to you. She came 
dashing into the room where I sat, last evening, 
with an open letter in her hand—the very per- 
sonification of indignation—exclaiming : 

**« How unfortunate, cousin Frank, it is to be 
rich and handsome! I fully intend, when I get 
emancipated from school and seriously think of 
marrying, of changing my name, donning some 
simple garb, and going into the country to earn 
my living by my own exertions.’ 

“«* Well, cousin mine,’ said I, smiling at her 
enthusiasm, ‘what do you propose to effect by 
your rustic simplicity 

“Why, win a husband by my own merits— 
not by my pretty face, name, or fortune. One 
of my schoolmates writes me of a friend of hers 
who has been a wife but a year, whose liege lord 
told her, unblushingly, that it was her beautiful 
face and fortune that he wedded—not herself. 
Now, Frank,’ continued Marion, seriously, ‘ have 
a care that you do not win a wife through either 
of these mediums, or through the romance of 
your name, particularly.’ ” 

“So you are going to try some such ruse, 


Frank, my boy,” said Brown, laughing heartily. 
“And pray tell me in what way I can be of 
assistance to you ?” 

“TI will. You know how often you have 
laughed at ycur plain, unromantic name—Mr 
John Brown? Well, I have a fancy to borrow 
it, fora while, and lend you my fortune, with 
Mr. Frank St. Clair, as a passport into some 
fair lady’s favor ; and as you profess yourself im- 
pregnable to their battery of charms, you will be 
in no danger, while I wish to be simply Mr. John 
Brown, with no pretensions above a fair share of 
agreeableness,and a tolerably good-looking phiz.”’ 

“A new kind of sport, Frank. But where do 
you propose to go, with your new name ?” 

“Into some quiet country village, for a few 
days, shooting and perhaps—” 

Yes,’ said Brown, interrupting him, “ per- 
haps you will find some ‘bright, particular star, 
and think to wed it. But do not count upon my 
doing the same thing, for you know I decided 
long ago to lead a life of single-blessedness.” 

“Do not be too sure, my dear fellow ; you may 
even get ahead of me, for perhaps you will get a 
little of my nature, along with your new title. 
But do you like the plan ?” 

“Very much; it will be a pleasant change 
from city life and drudgery. But when do you 
propose to go?” 

“Next week,” said St. Clair, “for I am 
heartily tired of pleas, writs, courts, and in fact 
everything that appertains to a lawyer's life.” 


Nestled lovingly beneath the sheltering arms 
of many a noble elm and chestnut tree, was the 
quiet village of Glendale, with its picturesque 
scenery of vine-wreathed cottages and bright- 
flowered gardens ever tempting the passer-by to 
stop and admire. Standing coquettishly by it- 
self, on the banks of the beautiful stream which 
wound quietly through the village, was the resi- 
dence of Mr. Carson, the wealthiest citizen in the 
place. Becoming weary of mercantile life, he 
had lefc the city, and had chosen Glendale as his 
permanent home; but being naturally of an ac- 
tive disposition, could not content himself with- 
out some excitement. He accordingly purchased 
a small manufacturing establishment about two 
miles from Glendale, riding out every day to at- 
tend to his business. 

He had just returned from the “dell,” and 
was seated in his great arm-chair on the piazza, 
enjoying the luxurious coolness of the evening, 
when his youngest daughter Belle, a wild, joy- 
ous, madcap creature, came dashing up the gravel 
walk, and throwing her arms around his neck, 
exclaimed : 
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“© papa! will it not be so delightful ? we are 
to have our picnicthe day after to-morrow! I 
have just been to see Carrie King, and she tells 
me that there are two arrivals in our quiet little 
place. Only think, papa!” said Belle, without 
stopping to take breath ; “two gentlemen from 
the city—a Mr. Brown and a Mr. St. Clair!” 

“ Well, my little wildfire, why does it please 
you so much? Are you going to take them by 
storm 

“To be sure. What an inducement for our 
party! Ihave already sent them invitations by 
Carrie, who has been introduced to them by her 
uncle who keeps the hotel. But you must let me 
go now, dear papa, and tell Eva and mama.” 

“ Why Belle Carson! what a looking creature 
you are!” said both ladies,in the same breath. 
“ Your curls are flying in all directions, and your 
gipsey hanging upon your arm instead of on 
your head !” 

“QO, Eva dear, spare your lecture for another 
time! I have something delightful to tell you.” 
And she repeated what she had just told her 
father. “Only just think, Eva! Mr. Frank St. 
Clair—what a delightfully romantic name! Are 
you not already in love with him ?”’ 

“ Hush, Belle! how can you behave so? But 
what is the other gentleman’s name ?” 

“Listen, sister mine, you shall hear! No more 
or less than Mr. John Brown! And a splendid- 
looking fellow he is too, Carrie says.” 

“ Of course—because he has such a horrid 
name. But I should never fancy him for that ; I 
hate such plain, common names.” 

“One of them is quite wealthy, Carrie says, 
and I suppose you will make attacks upon his 
heart at once,” said Belle, teasingly. 

“T presume it is Mr. St. Clair,” said Eva. 
“ But who have you invited to your picnic ?” 

“O, all the girls, which will be two for every 
gallant.” 

“You have not invited Lily Lee, surely?” re- 
plied Eva. 

“Surely Ihave. I would not have slighted 
her—she is my best friend.” 

“Are you not ashamed of yourself?” returned 
Eva, poutingly; and running to Mrs. Carson, 
exclaimed indignantly: “Mama, Belle should 
not be permitted to behave as she does. She has 
invited those gentlemen to meet Lily Lee—a 
factory girl. I shall die of mortification.” 

“Not yet, Eva dear, for Carrie is coming to 
call with the gentlemen this evening. So don 
your brightest smiles for the occasion.” 

The gentlemen were soon announced, and ex- 
pressed themselves delighted to attend the party. 
The evening passed pleasantly away—Belle be- 


ing the life of the company with her quick re- 
partees and lively sallies. 

“Tlike Mr. Brown the best. But such a name 
—I would never marry him!” said Eva. 

“Do not trouble yourself to win him,” said 
Belle, laughing, ‘for he is poor, Carrie tells me. 
St. Clair is my fancy of the two, but I hate rich 
folks. Besides, he is a professed bachelor.” 

The sun beamed with unwonted brightness the 
morning for their picnic. Belle was up early, 
dancing around as gay and happy as ‘the birds. 
Not so Eva; she was sullen and dispirited, be- 
cause Lily Lee was to be of the party—for al- 
though poor, she was fair and beautiful, winning 
all hearts by her gentle, artless manners, and 
Eva feared her as a rival. 

“ You will go, Lily, darling, wont you ?” said 
Mrs. Lee, tenderly. 

“T do not care about it, dear mama, for Eva 
Carson will spoil all my pleasure, as usual; but 
as Belle insists upon my going, I think I will.” 

“ What a contrast between the sisters!” said 
Mrs. Lee. “I think Belle will try to make your 
time pleasant for you.” 

“ Most certainly, mama; but you seem so fee- 
ble, my mind will wander back often to you.” 

“O, dear sister,’ said May, a bright eyed, 
laughing creature of about ten years of age, 
“you must certainly go, and I will stay and 
nurse mama so tenderly !” 

“T know you will, my pet,” said Lily, kissing 
her; “and perhaps I had better go, though I 
scarcely know how to leave my work for a day.” 

“« My poor child,” said Mrs. Lee, wiping away 
a tear, “ what a weary life is yours!” 

“ O never mind, mama,” returned Lily, cheer- 
fully; “I am getting along very nicely, and 
shall be able to keep Johnny in school another 
quarter. But I must hasten, as the party will 
soon be here.” 

The place selected for the picnic was about a 
mile from the village, on the bank of the beauti- 
ful stream before mentioned; so the company 
preferred walking, and were paired off—each gen- 
tleman having two ladies in his care. 

The day passed pleasantly and quietly away, 
nothing occurring to damp the happiness of the 
gay party except the ill-concealed chagrin and 
sarcastic expressions of Eva Carson, because 
Lily was not slighted by the gentlemen as she 
had hoped, until about four o’clock, when a 
scream of pain was distinctly heard, and Belle 
came bounding in terror to where the company 
were seated, exclaiming : 

“© dear, some of you come directly! Lily 
has fallen, and is unable to rise.” 

They all rushed at once to the spot, but Brown 
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was the first to reach there. Lily had attempted 
to reach some of Belle’s flowers that grew upon 
an overhanging rock, and her foot had slipped 
on @ loose stone, spraining her ankle. She had 
fainted. Belle was frantic with terror, but Brown 
calmed her, and taking Lily in his arms, bore 
her to the river's bank, laving her temples until 
she revived sufficiently to realize her situation. 
Blushing deeply, she thanked her friends for 
their kindness, and attempted to rise, but could 
not stand. She begged to be taken home at 
once, and Belle insisted upon accompanying her. 
But Lily forbade it, and wished to go with the 
lad who had brought their things. 

This unfortunate accident soon broke up the 
party, and they started for their homes. Eva had 
secured St. Clair as her escort, and Brown ac- 
companied Belle. 

“I feel so condemned for asking dear Lily to 
get those flowers for me!” said Belle, tenderly. 
“ Her sufferings will not be light; she will be so 
troubled, too, that she cannot attend to her work.” 

“Why does she work in the factory ?—is there 
nothing else she can do? She seems far too 
fragile and delicate for great labor.” 

“ Because necessity compels it. She has taught 
our village school several previous summers, but 


through the machinations of an enemy, she was 


this year deprived of it. She has an excellent 
education, and it was a great grief to her to give 

up her school.” . 

“Could she get no other school gt, 

“O yes,” returned Belle ; “but she could not 
think of leaving her invalid mother for a single 
night.” 

3 She has no father, then?” said Brown, much 
interested. 

“No; he died about three years since, and 
Lily by her own exertion has supplied the wants 
. Of the family, since she has a younger brother 
and sister whom she insists upon keeping in 
school. Their little cottage is their own, but 
still it is very hard for poor Lily to get along.” 

“ She is certainly a noble girl, and should be 
honored both for her independence and tender 
interest in her family. I shall certainly call in 
the morning and extend my sympathy. Will 
you accompany me, Belle ?” 

“T will, with pleasure,” replied Belle, pleased 
with Mr. Brown’s approbation of Lily. 

They now separated, and Belle drew languidly 
near her home. 

“Why, my little gazelle,” exclaimed Mr. Car- 
son, who was in his accustomed seat in the piazza, 
‘‘what has happened ? Have you lost your heart 
to-day, and found none in compensation ?” 

“No, no, dear papa, my heart is unchanged as 
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yet ; but I was thinking of our dear Lily. She 
has sprained her foot badly in attempting to get 
me my favorite blue bells.” 

“Tam sorry for her,” said Mr. Carson, feel- 
ingly, “ for she is a lovely girl.” 

“J am not sorry,” said Eva, who had just 
parted with St. Clair at the gate, “only that it 
gives-her that attention from the gentleman which 
she so coveted. She is an artful, intriguing girl, 
and I firmly believe she did it on purpose.” 

“Hush, hush, my child!’ said Mr. Carson. 
“ Such a remark is unworthy any one.” 

“You should be ashamed of such a thought, 
even,” said Belle, indignantly. ‘Sho would de- 
spise intrigue in any form. I think her the love- 
liest girl our village boasts.” 

“Except one,” thought St. Clair, gazing ad- 
miringly upon Belle. He had returned with 
Eva’s parasol unperceived by the girls, but just 
in time to hear what they were saying of Lily. 
Eva had made a deep impression upon him, and 
he had resolved to see her often, while in Glen- 
dale; but her malicious, ungenerous remarks of 
Lily had unmasked her, and broken the charm 
with which she was fast binding him, placing 
Belle in her stead. * * * 

“Are you not very lonely, Lily ?” said Brown, 
as he was sitting for thesixth evening in the neat 
little parlor of Rose Cottage (a name given to 
Lily’s home by Belle). ‘ You must nurse your 
lame foot tenderly, that you may be able to at- 
tend a sailing party which we have in view for 
next week. I shall have to leave your pleasant 
little village soon, much to my regret.” 

“I should be very lonely, but Belle has been 
often with me through the days, and you have 
been very kind to deprive yourself of the pleas- 
ant companionship of your friends to relieve the 
tedium of my evenings !” 

“Ithas been no deprivation, dear Lily,” said 
Brown, taking her hand. “I crave no sweeter 
companionship than that which I have enjoyed 
here by your side. And may I—dare J—hope,” 
continued he, earnestly, “for your sweet society 
through life,to share alike my joys and sorrows ?” 

“©, my friend,” said Lily, smiling through 
her tears, “your words have made me infinitely 
happy; ‘‘but I could not leave the precious 
charges here given unto my care by a dying 
father. I love you more than I can tell you, but 
I cannot leave my feeble mother.” 

“ Nor need you, Lily dearest; we can labor 
together for them, surely, if we love each other.” 

Just then Mrs. Lee came in, and the lovers 
besought her blessing. 

“You have it, my dear children,” said she, 
laying a hand upon the head of each. 
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“*My children!’ what does that mean, Lily ?” 
said Belle, who came dashing into the room, ac- 
companied by St. Clair. “I am crazy to know.” 

“Tt means,” said Brown, “that I* have been 
asking Mrs. Lee for Lily, and she has given her 
to me.” 

“Just what Frank has been about,” said 
Belle, giving one of her ringing laughs. “I 
had half a mind to refuse him, but papa would 
not let me, fearing Frank would die of consump- 
tion. Was he not compassionate, Mrs. Lee ?” 

“Yes; but why were you going to refuse him, 
you little madcap ?” 

“O, you know howI hate rich folks, and al- 
ways vowed I would not marry any but a poor 
man. But Frank has faithfully promised to 
found an orphan asylum, orsome other benevo- 
lent institution with his money—so you see we 
shall have ‘love in a cottage,’ after all.” 

Frank and John exchanged significant glances, 
which puzzled the girls very much. 

Mrs. Lee and Mr. Carson were let into the se- 
cret of the ruse, and liked it much. The gentle- 
men were to return in three months and claim 
their brides. * * * * 

The little church at Glendale was crowded 
with villagers to witness the two bridals. Very 
lovely looked Lily and Belle, as they stood with 
their chosen ones before the gray-haired pastor, 
and breathed the vows that gave them the cher- 
ished name of “ wife.” 

After the ceremony, the company assembled, 
at Mr. Carson’s request, at his house. All was 
mirth and conviviality, whan Mr. Carson asked 
the attention of the company and related the ruse 
of the gentlemen—and the object of it—and 
taking Belle by the hand, led her forward and 
presented her as Mrs. John Brown, and Lily as 
Mrs. St. Clair. Belle was in perfect glee, danc- 
ing and skipping around the room, while Lily 
sat silent and subdued. 

“You are not sorry for the change—are you, 
my dear wife?” said Frank, pressing a kiss 
upon Lily’s brow. 

“No, my dear husband; but it was so unex- 
pected, I can scarcely believe it even now.” 

“You may safely do so. I am so happy that 
you loved me for myself, and also that your 
weary hours of labor are over! May I ever de- 
serve such happiness !” 

A happy company they were, as they started 
the next morning for their city home. Mrs. Lee 
and May accompanied Lily, at her husband’s re- 
quest. Belle urged Eva to go with them, but she 
refused, feeling too much ashamed of her own 
unworthy conduct, to enjoy their society. 

“Take good care of my darling pet, John,” 
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said Mr. Carson, as he pressed a warm kiss upon 
the lips of Belle. ‘ Remember that kindness 
will always win her.” 

Mrs. Carson shed a few tears at Belle’s de- 
parture; but as Eva was her counterpart and 
idol, she consoled herself with saying that she 
hoped that Eva would not throw herself away 
upon a poor young man, as Belle had done. But 
Belle was satisfied, feeling that she had thrown 
herself into arms that would ever shield and pro- 
tect her from the storms and ills of life. 


A CHINESE RACE, 


Imagine from ten to twenty sh animals of 
every color and size, from ten to fourteen hands 
high, some of them resembling bears more than 
horses, mounted by Chinamen of the most gro- 
tesque appearance and costume, and literally 
covered by housings orsaddles nearly as large as 
themselves. Upon the start being effected, one 
half of these jockeys are unborsed, or rather un- 
housed, and are either biting the dust or waddling 
after their impracticable steeds. Their compan- 
ions who manage to keep their seats, and to 
direct their course in a proper direction, continue 
to gallop on until some other catastrophe ensues, 
such as the reversing one of their sheepskin sad- 
dies, or the pony bolting with his rider into one 
of the muddy ditches that line each side of the 
course ; and there are rarely more than one or 
two survivors that accomplish the whole round. 
These would, if permitted, continue to gallop to 
the end of time, or at least, to the end of their 
ponies, having no idea of the termination’ of the 
race, and are often left to do so amidst the cheers 
of the spectatogg, so that the one that holds out 
the longest is Weclared the winner. The races 
terminate in balls, dinner-parties, and all the pro- 
fusion of eastern hospitality.—Fortune’s Travels: 


SCIENCE VS. THE INSECTS, 


The insects and vermin injurious to vegetation 
present a curious and difficult subject of inquiry. 
A considerable part of every crop of grain and fruit 
is planted, not for the mouths of our children, but 
for the fly, the ecureulio, and the canker-worm, or 
some of these pests of husbandry. Science has 
done something, and will no doubt do more, to 
alleviate the plague. It has already taught us 
not to wage equal war on the wheat fly and the 
parasite which preys upon it; and it will, perhaps 
eventually persuade those who need the lesson, 
that a few peas and cherries are well by way of des- 
sert on the cheerful little warblers who turn our 
gardens into concert rooms, and do so much to 
aid us in the warfare against the grubs and cater- 
pillars which form their principal meal.—Edward 


Everett, 


TIME. 


No eagle through the skies of day, 
No wind along the hills can flee 

So awiftly or so smooth as he. 

Like fiery steed, from stage to stage, 
He bears us on—from youth to age, 
pap ne in the fearful sea 

or owless eternity.- Knox. 
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“1 MUST SLEEP 


BY ANDREW J. WOOD. 


I must sleep now; I am weary, 
And I fain would rest awhile; 
And forget this world so dreary, 
In the dreams which men beguile: 
I must sleep now; for I’m feeling 
A cold hand upon my brow; 
And a drowse is o’er me stealing, 
That must bind my senses now. 


I must sleep now; for the cold world 
Looks upon me with disdain ; 

As from its respect I am hurled, 
Without thought of my deep pain; 

It has echoed forth my praises 
On the ever-wafting wind; 

. And while yet the glad song raises, 

Casts my form in scorn behind. 


I must sleep now; she who kneeling 
At the altar as my bride, 
While those sacred thoughts came stealing 
; O’er her husband at her side, 
Sacred swore in joy or sorrow, 
To be faithful unto me, 
All forgot upon the morrow, 
And far hence did quickly flee. 


I must sleep now; life’s no blessings 
To detain me longer here; 
All the fulse world’s rich possessings 
Could not now my sad heart cheer. 
Lay me ’neath the waving wilow, 
Where the stars their night-watch keep, 
With the damp earth for my pillow, 
For I now must sink to sleep. 


* The last words of Byron. 
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PEALSWEEP’S VOW: 
—oR,— 
THE CAPTIVE PALE FLOWER. 
A LEGEND OF THE WHITE MOUNTAINS. 


BY MARY W. JANVRIN. 


A PLEASANT summer twilight fell softly 
around an ancient, rambling farmhouse, situated 
in a little clearing on the borders of a dark pine 
forest in the outskirts of old Salem. The young 
moen already hung her silver crescent in the west, 
and threw faint shadows across the little plot of 
greensward before the old house, where a band 
of children lingered at their play, filling the still 
twilight with the hum of merry voices. 

One little girl, with eyes blue as the flax flow- 
er, golden curls and dimpled shoulders, seemed 
the especial favorite of the group—for they gave 
her royal precedence in the good old game, 
“ Queen Anne ;” made her judge at “ forfeits,” 
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and carefully shielded her from tripping in ruder 
games. This was little Mary Crager, born and 
bred in the neighboring farmhouse, and the pet 
of all the country children round about, and, 
despite the cloud that had already darkened the 
morning twilight of that fair child’s life, no laugh 
rang merrier, no voice was more gleesome than 
hers. Well is it, that childhood comprehends 
not the woes that crush the old and stern! Well 
is it, that even the dawn of human existence is 
girt with rosy clouds, and we heed not the thun- 
der clouds looming up life’s western horizon! 
Had little Mary Crager been old enough to 
realize the terrible blow that made her mother- 
less—that brought a gloom and boding hate to 
the brow of her dark-visaged father sitting that 
summer’s twilight in the door of the farmhouse, 
with moody brow bowed on his hard hands—then 
she had not played so blithely on the green with 
the happy-hearted little children, who, despite 
the ban of their mothers—‘‘ You must not play 
with Mary Crager’’—had stolen away for an 
hour’s frolic, ere ‘“‘bed time,” which came too 


early for those eager little ones. 

For Thomas Crager lived in the early days of 
New England, and in the very hotbed of that 
terrible delusion which found its converts, not 
only in the unlearned and superstitious, but even 
in the highest circles—the magistrates, ministers, 
and even the judges on the benches. 

Thus, when the Salem witchcraft ran like 
wildfire over New England, and scarcely a 
day or week went by but some “goody” was 
‘“‘ bewitched” with divers pains or diseases, and 
neighbors accused neighbors of sorcery till every, 
man’s hand seemed literally against his brother’ 
—it was not strange that harmless, inoffensive 
Goody Crager should be supposed to take the 
form of a “strange black cat,” and perform a 
variety of feats and a series of attacks which re- 
sulted in that goody’s apprehension, committal 
to Salem jail, and ultimately, in a brief trial, 
her condemnation to be “ hung as a witch.” 

On the gallows in the market place of old Sa- 
lem, the terrible tragedy was completed which 
satisfied an excited, deluded populace—which 
made little Mary Crager motherless, and con- 
verted Thomas Crager into a heart-broken, 
morose, gloomy man. 

From the execution of his wife, he had turned 
away with but one purpose—revenge against 
those who had accused her, and the magistrates 
who had condemned her to death; and, had it 
not been for the softening, humanizing influence 
of the prattling child who played around his 
knee, other tragedies might have been enacted, 


and more lives have been choked out than were 


yielded on the scaffold in the market place of 
old Salem. 

But the little Mary restrained him. At night- 

fall, when he came wearied from tilling his corn- 
field, she stroked his face, climbed his knee, and 
diverted his mind from its black thoughts by her 
artless prattle ; but ofven he relapsed into dreams 
and plans of vengeance—and such were now 
working in his brain, as he sat in the gathering 
twilight, while the new moon inverted her silver 
horn above the forest. 

Meanwhile, the children, wearied with their 
noisy games, had sat down to rest upon the grass, 
when little Mary Crager, bounding up, said : 

“*O, let us all go down to the big oak and play 
keep house. I will be Goody Stanhope, and you 
shall all be company! Come!” And she held 
out her little dimpled hands. “ Why, Ruth 
Whalley, if you aintafraid! I aint afcaid of the 
Indians!” And she ran courageously to the 
forest. 

“Nor I either,” slyly ventured little Ruth, 
“only mother said I mustn’t stay long, and then 
it’s real dark in the woods now!” And she 
timidly drew back, glancing to the wood, where 
already the night shadows were fast creeping. 

“ Well, let’s play a minute—a little minute be- 
fore you go home,” pleaded Mary. “But you 
do look just as if you’re afraid of the Indians ; 
and I aint—for father said the other day they had 
gone ’way off to Canada, and couldn’t steal little 
children any more. I’m real glad of it, for I 
shouldn’t want to be stgled by an Indian!” And 
despite the boast of not being afraid, little Mary 
gave a slight shudder of fear, and looked over 
her shoulder into the darkness. 

“ Per’aps we'd better not go to the big oak to- 
night,” timidly ventured another of the group, 
straining her eyes in the direction of the forest. 
“It’s real dark there, and I’m afraid—let’s go 
home.” 

“ Yes, let’s go homo !”” said all the little girls 
in chorus. “Come, Mary!”’—for Mary had 
wandered away in the direction of the big oak 
on the edge of the wood, at whose moss-grown, 
gnarled trunk they had spent many and many a 
long summer’s afiernoon, playing “party” and 
arranging a tea-table with bits of broken crockery 
and acorn cups—“ Come, Mary!” 

The child turned, and her light summer frock 
fluttered in the air as she ran towards them. But 
just then the thick drooping boughs of a giant 
hemlock in close proximity to the oak stirred— 
a tall form, copper-colored, and lithe-limbed as 
the mountain deer, darted from out the black 
shadows, and with one wild whoop of exultation 
grasped the child—stifling her mouth with his 
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heavy hand—and sprang like a wild deer into the 


pale and shrieking, ran toward the farmhouse, 
screaming : 

“QO, the Indians! The Indians! They’ve 
carried off Mary !” 

Thomas Crager staggered to his hut, grasped 
the loaded queen’s arm which stood behind the 
door, and dashed among the dusky pines. 


Long years before, “a sun’s journey up the 
Androscoggin from its mouth, in a wild glen by 
the shore of a little lake that was curiously sur- 
rounded by a fanciful setting of evergreen ver- 
dure, stood the wigwam of a young hunter.” 

His name was Pealsweep. Among his tribe 
he ranked as “a swift hunter and brave ”—and 
none brought down the eagle in his soaring 
height, or the red deer among the passes of 
“ Agiochook ” with surer arrow than he. 

In Pealswecp’s wigwam, Naniko, his hand- 
some squaw, spread his moose-skin couch, cooked 
his venison and maize cake, and Oronee, a 
bright-eyed boy, bounded forth to meet him 
when he returned from the chase, picked pebbles 
on the margin of the mountain lake, or sped his 
tiny arrow unerringly at the black crows that 
came settling down on the cornfield his mother 
had planted and tended. 


One day when Pealsweep hunted a moose 
among the mountain gorges, a pale face—pene- 
trating into that upland region from the distant 
settlement at the mouth of the Kennebec—tarried 
at the wigwam. Naniko set before him venison, 
and pounded corn for bread ; the little Oronee 
gave him skins and arrow heads for a shining 
knife, and laid before him his richest stores— 
belts of wampum and gay feathers; but the 
pale face was base and treacherous—he crazed 
Naniko’s brain with the baneful “ fire-water ””— 
stole her best and softest deer skins—then tossed 
the little Oronee out into the waters of the lake, 
“just to see the papoose swim ashore ”—and 
then went down the mountain side, laughing in 
drunken glee. 

Oronee came in, wet and frightened, and 
crouched down at his mother’s feet; at nightfall 
he fell into a heavy sleep, and when that stupor 
passed, the terrible wasting fever crouched also 
in the wigwam, waiting for his prey. Seven suns 
rose in the east, and wheeled slowly across the 
sky to their western setting, the while that blast- 
ing fever kept watch in the shadows of the wig- 
wam ; and all this time Pealsweep went not forth 
to the chase, nor sat beside the council fires of 
his tribe, for the hunter’s heart was enwrapped in 
his boy. He had hoped to see him a mighty 


depths of the forest. And the little children, — 
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hunter, and brave—when the aged tree fell, the 
sapling must gather strength from its roots ; but 

‘now, the oak was sturdy and strong, but the 
lightning had stricken the tender shoot. He 
buried his face in the moose skins whereon the 
moaning one lay; he put away food from his 
lips, and chanted the gloomy death-songs of his 
tribe; he besought the Great Spirit who dwelt 
among the rolling clouds on the misty summit of 
“ Agiocheek”” that his boy’s passage might be 
swift and bright beyond the sunset. 

And swift and bright was the journey of the 
little Oronee. On the seventh sunset his glazed 
eyes closed ; gaunt, hungry fever clutched his 
prey, and went out from the wigwam; but the 
good Great Spirit gathered Oronee to his bosom, 
and carried him to the happy hunting ground, to 
launch his tiny canoe on the waters of that 
bright clear lake on whose margin the foot of the 
hated pale face had never trod. 

Silently Pealsweep hollowed a little grave in 
the forest, laid his boy therein, placed his tiny 
moccasins at his feet, and his bow and arrows in 
his hand, then smoothing the turf above, went 
into the wigwam. And there, while the white 
owl hooted from the woods, and the rain dropped 
down in the black midnight, Naniko recounted 
the visit of the pale face, which had been withheld 
from Pealsweep. 

The hunter looked long and steadily into the 
face of his squaw, and the fires of a strong jeal- 
ousy were enkindled in his heart, a terrible jeal- 
ousy of Naniko. He spoke no word, but rose 
and went out into the night. The light had gone 
out from his wigwam forever. The pale face’s 
steps had defiled it, he had ill-treated his boy, 
and Naniko had withheld it from him until this 
late hour. Was not she guilty ? 

Naniko drooped like a flower under the terrible 
suspicion that dwelt in Pealsweep’s gaze. She 
had not told him of the pale face’s visit, because 
she felt shame that she had drank of the fire- 
water; but when little Oronee’s step had ceased 
forever in their wigwam, in her grief the Indian 
mother told all. But Pealsweep was firm and 
immovable. When the iron of jealousy had en- 
tered his soul, it could not be unrivetted. In 
his heart, he thought Naniko false ; and his stern 
pride was chafed and stung. 

“Henceforth my squaw shall eat with the 
dogs, and shall not sleep at night upon my moose 
skin!” he said, coldly and tauntingly when he 
looked upon her again; and from that hour 
Naniko was his slave, the stain of a cruel sus- 
picion on her head. 

But it wes not long. As a tender vine torn 
from its protecting tree, so Naniko drooped and 
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faded, and though she cooked his bear’s meat, 
pounded corn, and brought water for two moons, 
one nightfall, in “ the fall of the leaf,” Pealsweep 
came to find his wigwam empty, and his squaw’s 
eyes closed in a long, long sleep on Oronee’s 
grave. 

That night, though a terrible remorse fastened 
its fangs on the Indian’s stern soul, he made 
another grave for Naniko in the forest, and sang 
wildly the death songs of his tribe. 

When two moons more had gone by there was 
held a great council among his tribe. Pealsweep 
was arraigned before the tribunal; and an old 
chief rose, and stretching his feeble right arm 
indignantly toward the gloomy-browed hunter, 
said: 

“You have sent your squaw away before the 
Great Spirit called her. You area swift hunter, 
and brave ; but never make a footmark among 
the hunters of your tribe, unless you take the 
cripple that lives by the river for your squaw !”” 

Pealsweep curled his lip in scorn, turned his 
back upon the crippled Indian maiden they had 
set in their midst, and walked silently away to 
the forest. 

That night, the glare of a pine-knot fire before 
the door of his wigwam, whereon lay the bodies 
of Naniko and the little Oronee which he had 
disinterred, flashed fitfully into the black forest ; 
and when morning broke, he brought a box of 
stout birchen bark wherein he gathered up their 
ashes—then, raising his strong right arm in the 
direction of Agiochook’s hoary head, and swing- 
ing his stone tomahawk wildly aloft, Pealsweep 
swore, by the Great Spirit who sat enthroned 
amid the clouds, a terrible vow—revenge against 
the pale face—and dashed away into the unpathed 
northern wilderness. 


Many years had gone by. Time’s swift-cir- 
cling wing had brought changes to the dwellers 
on the mountains, The tribes of the red men 
were scattsred, but a feeble remnant lingering in 
the valleys below ; the “mountain of the hoary 
forehead and home of the Great Spirit” no 
longer was consecrated to mystery and eternal 
solitude, for the white man’s foot had penetrated 
to its summit ; and in the fresh smiling Amonoo- 
suc vale, settlements had been made, and the 
smoke of cabin fires curled upward on the blue 
air, 

When these settlements were in their infancy, 
and few were attracted thither save those who 
came to reclaim the untamed soil of the wilder- 
ness into cultivation, a moody, silent stranger 
appeared in their midst. He had scarce reached 
the middle age of life—judging by his stalwart, 
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sinewy form—and yet, by the gray hair streaked 
over his temples, and the faded, weary look of 
his dim eyes, men thought the shadows of years 
had passed over him. Or yet, perhaps it was 
some great gricf which had shrouded his spirit 
in its gloom, and made him wan and weary 
before his time. 

The good yoemen at the settlement besought 
the new-comer to tarry among them, to rear a 
cabin and till the soil; but nay! his feet climbed 
the bald mountain sides, gained a sheltered spot 
among the dwarf hemlocks, where he reared an 
humble hut, and made his lonely home. Days, 
weeks and months went by, wherein the settlers 
vainly wondered why the hermit of the moun- 
tains separated himself from his kind, till grad- 
ually, as time passed, and he came rarely among 
them, they grew to forget his existence, or 
referred to him only at long intervals. 

But the Indian, with all the superstition of his 
race, beheld in this recluse pale face, a long- 
expected visitant to their native mountains. A 
superstition prevailed among their trive, that 
whoever dwelt among the shadows of the Great 
Spirit’s home, was protected as that Great 
Spirit’s adopted son ; and in this solitary dweller 
on the heights of Agiochook they recognized, in 
their simple faith, a being whose advent had long 
since been predicted by an old seer of their tribe. 
So years went by ; and in the enjoyment of peace 
and good will from his red brother—suppl) ing 
his own few physical needs with fish from the 
rivers, or game from the forests—the life of the 
White Mountain hermit sped on. 

But if the recluse sought the solitudes of Na- 
ture to invoke her “ healing balm,” then he had 
committed an error; for each season but deep- 
ened the gloom of his spirit, and the heavy lines 
upon his brow. 

Below the mountains dwelt the feeble remnant 
of aonce mighty Indian tribe ; and by these red 
men the solitary pale brother was held in peculiar 
awe. They respected him for the bravery that 
led him to make a home, like the soaring eagles, 
among the rolling clouds; they thought the 
Great Spirit held daily and familiar intercourse 
with his adopted son; hence, ¢o propitiate his 
favor, they often brought gifts of dried venison 
end maize; smoked with him the calumet, and 
bade him welcome to'their wigwams and a seat 
at their council fires. 

During one of these interviews, while the old 
warriors, grown garrulous with age, sat together 
repeating stories of their prowess and cunning 
against the pale faces, the hermit listened in 
silent apathy; but suddenly, when an old brave 
1, unted the deeds of a warrior of their tribe, 
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how he was the subtlest, as well as most daring 
of them, and most successful in schemes of death 
against the settlers, and finally closed with the 
story of the capture of a little pale flower whom 
he had carried far away into captivity, then 
the hermit suddenly leaping to his feet, in eager 
accents demanded the home of the Indian brave. 
And, early the following morning, ere the white 
mists began to curl lazily from the mountain, at- 
tired in a stout tanned suit, and with his buckskin 
pouch slung over his shoulder, he set out on a 
long and toilsome journey through the wilderness. . 

Through forests unmarked save by the hunt- 
er’s trail of spotted trees, fording streams that 
come trembling, foamy and cold from the moun- 
tains, and tracking thick underbrushed swamps, 
the hermit kept on his way, until at the sunset- 
ing of the third day he parted the hemlock 
boughs from the doorway of a rude wigwam in 
the wilderness of Laconia. , 

An old, gray-haired Indian sat crouching over 
the hearth wherecon a heap of ashes lay smoul- 
dering ; but he raised his head when the pale face 
stood before him in the gloom. For an instant 
the blood of his race was up in his veins, his eyes 
flashed angrily, and he waved his arm haughtily 
toward the intruder; then, as if realizing the 
degradation of his race, and that the white man’s 
foot had indeed gone over him, he bowed his 
head again upon his clasped hands. 

For this feeble Indian, whose footsteps were 
faint and slow, but whose eye yet flashed deti- 
ance upon the hated pale face, whose long life 
had been but a tissue of revengeful, bloody 
deeds, wherein he but fulfilled that vow uttered 
years before to his Great Spirit, was once the 
mighty hunter and brave, in whose wigwam 
dwelt Naniko and Oronee—he was Pealsweep ! 

“What seeks the pale face?” he queried, at 
length, almost sullenly, casting a defiant gaze 
upon the visitor in the doorway. 

‘“‘T have come to learn the fate of my child; 
where is Mary Crager?’ was the reply, in a 
hollow, beseeching tone. 

The Indian cowered for a moment under the 


‘strong, eager gaze bent upon him, then turning 


his own dimmed eyes on vacancy, thoughts 
which had slept for years, came rushing to his 
long dulled brain. A panorama of the past 
swept before him; his own happy home; the 
squaw whose bright eyes lighted his wigwam; 
the playful Oronee ; and then, two graves in the 
forest! Again he saw the smoke of the funeral 
fire he had enkindled ; the few faded gray ashes 
his own hand had scattered on a roaring moun- 
tain stream! Would he could have so scattered 
destruction over the path of the hated pale face! 
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Then he counted anew the scalp locks of a hun- 
dred of the foe that had dangled at his belt— 
fatal tokens of the fulfilment of his terrible vow ; 
he saw smoking houses, burning villages, and 
heard the supplications of helpless women and 
children ; and lastly, floating anew before his 
mental vision, he saw blue-eyed, golden-haired 
little Mary Crager. Suddenly, recollecting 
himself, he lifted his eyes. He rose, and taking 
a pouch from the wall, took thence a bit of bark 
skin parchment, from which he unrolled a faded 
bit of coarse blue chintz, and laid it in Thomas 
Crager’s hand ! 

The strong man, whose hand clutched at it 
eagerly, grew very pale; great drops of beaded 
sweat started on his seamed forehead ; his knees 
trembled under him till he sank at the red man’s 
feet ; for this faded bit of chintz was a piece of 
the dress worn by little Mary when stolen ! 

“ Tell me, what have you done with my child ? 
You did not murder her ?” And Thomas Crager 
plucked at the Indian’s mooseskin mantle. 

“Pale face!” And the old hunter’s form was 
drawn to its fullest height and he waved his right 
arm aloft. ‘‘Pealsweep was once a mighty 
hunter of his tribe. His wigwam was among 
his own people; his squaw was dusky-haired 
and comely ; his papoose was bright eyed, light 
of foot as the young deer, and keen of sight as 
the eaglet. But Pealsweep went often to the 
chase, and then the pale fece came to his wig- 
wam, detiled his squaw, handled his papoose 
like a dog, and gave them firewater to scorch 
their blood and the marrow in their veins. Then 
the fever entered where the pale face’s foot had 
trod, and carried Oronee to the far off hunting 
ground, where the Great Spirit shall not let the 
white man come; and when two moons had 
brought the fall of the leaf, Naniko smiled not— 
ate no moose meat, nor drank water—she, too, 
journeyed beyond the sunset. Pealsweep’s heart 
grew big with hate. He made a vow—death to 
the pale face! And Pealsweep was no coward, 
his arm was strong and his arrow sure; his 
tomahawk was of the sharpest stone. Scalp 
locks grew thick about his belt ; he shot down 
the white papoose like dogs; but he could not 
kill the little pale flower that smiled up into his 
eyes. He brought her to his wigwam ; he made 
her his own, till, when she had grown tall and 
comely, Okeejis came from among the Norridge- 
wogs, and asked the pale flower for his squaw. 
She followed him to his own tribe on the borders 
of the big river toward the sunrise ; she lives in 
his wigwam ; the pale face must seek her there. 
Pealsweep hath spoken.” And the old hunter 
relapsed into moody silence. 
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History records the wealth of the Norridge- 
wogs—a powerful tribe on the rapid St. Francis 
River, which rushed cold and foaming from the 
mighty St. Lawrence. ‘ 

Their village was large, and strongly fortified 
by natural advantages—the encircling dense pine 
forests and the rapid river; ‘their houses were 
well furnished, and their church richly adorned 
with plate,” says an old New Hampshire histo- 
rian ; and it was among this tribe that the French 
Jesuits found earliest and strongest foothold in 
the Canadas, endeavoring to strengthen the cause 
of the French among them, and excite their en- 
mity against their English pale-face brothers. 

And so many a white settler’s cabin was fired ; 
his wife and children carried into captivity, afar 
on the Norridgewogs’ homeward trail through 
the wilds of Laconia, and the forests and snows 
of Canada, to the Indian village on the banks of 
the St. Francis. 

Already there were many pele-face captives 
among them—* the hewers of wood and drawers 
of water” of their conquerors—kept in subjec- 
tion as slaves and dogs to the red men. There- 
fore, when the bravest of their braves, the young 
warrior Okeejis returned from a long southern 
trail through the wilderness, bringing a fair pale 
flower for his squaw, to dwell in his tasteful 
lodge, and array herself in finest fawn skins and 
gayest eagle feathers, there was much jealousy 
and bitterness among the dusky maidens of the 
Norridgewogs. 

But Okeejis paid no heed to the jealousies of 
his tribe. Ile had won a fairer squaw than any 
daughter of the Norridgewogs, and it was his 
pleasure to pay her honor, and to dandle his 
bright-eyed boy upon his knee. 

One night, while the last rays of sunset 
rested on the rushing river and shot golden ar- 
rows through the gloomy pine forests, the pale 
flower sat in the door of her lodge while her boy 
played on the litle clearing in front. There was 
something in t*e twilight, the rays of the sunset, 
and the proximity of the deop woods, that called 
up a long-sleeping and dim memory in Mary 
Crager’s heart. Confusedly, as on waking one 
seeks to weave into form the fragmentary tissues 
of a dream, so she sought to gather up anew 
those obscure memories—memories of another 
home, another people, and’another tongue. 

The clear brook where Mary went daily to 
dip water, mirrored a face paler and fairer than 
any among the women of the Norridgewogs; 
the Jesuit priest, who visited her lodge often, and 

learned her the French tongue and the creed of 
his Catholic faith, had questioned her of her 
birth and childhood ; but memory fuiled to recall 
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a connected story of her life’s early morning to 
the poor girl. True, she had an indistinct im- 
pression of another home than Pealsweep’s wig- 
wam among the mountain forests; but what 
child of scarce three summers ever carries into 
its future the vivid memories of its babyhood ? 
Neither did Mary; and from the terror incident 
upon her captivity, and a long slumber in the 
old Indian’s arms, which succeeded her first 
burst of baby-weeping, she awoke to be soothed 
by Pealsweep’s strangely tender words (for the 
beauty of the child had unaccountably subdued 
his savage heart); played and laughed over the 
gay eagle feathers and scarlet-dyed furs in which 
he arrayed her; and so grew up in his cabin, 
contented with her lot; and when Okeejis came 
to ask her for his squaw, she willingly rose, and 
putting her hand in his, followed him toward his 
home, “ on the big river toward the sunrise.” 
Pealsweep had bestowed upon her the Indian 
name of Wenonah, and she had forgotten any 
other; but that night, as she sat in the door of 
the lodge, the setting sunlight gleaming over her 
flaxen hair, which time had scarcely changed to 
soberer brown, and her thoughts strangely en- 
deavoring to pierce the dusky past, a bent and 
travel-stained white man came wandering through 


the Indian village, till he reached Okeejis’s wig-. 


wam, then sank wearily on his knees before her, 
and with beseeching gaze and the father tone in 
his voice, cried, “Mary! Mary!’ Then, the 
pale flower suddenly sprang forward, a new light 
pierced the mists of her brain, red and white 
alternately contended on her cheeks, till she sank 
with a wild cry into the arms of her father. 

“ Why does Wenonah kneel at the pale face’s 
feet? Is Okeejis’s squaw a dog that she should 
do this ?”’ sternly exclaimed the young warrior, 
coming towards them from the forest, his boy 
holding his hand in shy wonder at the strange 
scene before them. 

“Touch her not; let her rest here upon my 
heart! You would not part me from my child ?” 
implored Thomas Crager, clasping her closely. 

Mute and sternly the young warrior stood a 
moment silently eyeing the pair, then taking his 
boy’s hand, turned away, and rapidly walked in 
the direction of the village. Late at night he 
hastily returned, and, standing before Thomas 
Crager, spoke briefly : 

“ Okeejis bears no evil against his pale broth- 
er; but his tribe must not find him in the wig- 
wam of a Norridgewog. Alroady the braves 
are on his trail, and Okeejis cannot save him. 
Tet Wenonah choose between the pale face old 
man and the young warrior who took her to his 
lodge and made her the mother of his boy !” 
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Wenonah rose, unclasped her arms from her 
father’s neck, and put her hand in thatof Okeejis. 
Much as she had experienced of happiness in 
her new-found father; much as she had learned 
in those hours when the mists had been lifted 
from her brain ; much as her heart went out to- 
ward him, yet the associations of her later life, 
and the love that satisfied her spirit, could not 
let her follow him. Here, in this Indian village 
was her home; in this Indian lodge, with its 
fawn-skin couch, its ornaments of eagle’s feath- 
ers, elk’s horns, and mats of curiously wrought 
handiwork, dwelt her household treasures—Okee- 
jis and her dark-eyed boy. At heart she was an 
Indian! Silently, she stepped to Okeejis’s side, 
and put her hand in his. 

It was enough! Thomas Crager staggered to 
his feet and approached his child, clasped her in 
a long embrace, then put her away with a look 
of mournful agony in his faded old eyes; feebly 
groped away a few paces, then returned, and 
with his hunting knife severed a long lock of her 
shining hair, which he folded with the bit of faded 
blue calico, and hid in his breast; then, leaning 
heavily on his staff, like one stricken with a great 
age, walked away in the direction of the southern 
forest. 

And Wenonah dropped a tear upon the face 
of her sleeping boy whom she took from Okee- 
jis’s arms, and bore silently into the wigwam. 
And when, later, a band of Indians armed with 
war clubs and spears, came to Okeejis’s lodge, 
and demanded the pale face whom their women 
had seen at sunset bending his steps through 
their village, the young warrior, raising his deer 
skin from over the door, stepped forth and said : 

“ Braves and brothers,—would ye hew down 
the blasted tree whence the lightning has already 
stripped every green twig? The pale face, old, 
feeble, and just ready to be summoned to his own 
hunting ground, was the aged tree; Wenonah, 
who rests on my deer skin, is the tender twig! 
His fect make their homeward trail through yon- 
der forest ; but he who seeks to follow him hath 
made Okeejis his deadly foe for ever after! 
Okeejis hath spoken!’’ And dropping the deer- 
skin curtain, the warrior left them. 

Silently, with no word of demur, the braves 
went back to the village. 


A month after, a party of settlers, climbing 
the mountains, found—lying stark and dead in 


his cabin—the White Mountain hermit. His 
wrinkled face wore the sad expression that had 
characterized it in life; his attire was torn and 
travel stained; his rough moccasins were cut 
into hanging shreds, as though he had been afar 
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on a long and perilous journey ; and, in his stiff, 
clasped fingers, he clutched a faded bit of calico, 
and a long, sunny tress of hair. So died 
Thomas Crager. 

Interested recently in the perusal of a valuable 
little work entitled “Historical Relics of the 
White Mountains,” it occurred to me that a tale 
woven from some of the old legends therein re- 
corded, might not be uninteresting ; thus, in the 
preceding story, have I borne in mind the asser- 
tion of the author of the volume referred to, 
that “wild traditions that stalk before us like 
gigantic shadows speaking from the past, say 
whether false or true, time-honored fictions in 
this imaginative age, are as much a legal tender 
for the literary world as modern facts.” 

Many years have vanished since those early 
times ; settlements have given place to prosper- 
ous towns and cities ; the name, “ Crystal Hills,” 
lives only in old New Hampshire history ; “‘ Agio- 
chook,” no longer “the mountain of the snowy 
forehead and home of the Great Spirit,” has 
been christened anew, “ Mount Washington ;” 
the red man, with his poetical nature and sublime 
fancies, has almost disappeared from our eastern 
border—a feeble remnant wending their weary 
footsteps ever westward toward the setting sun— 
leaving no record behind, save the beautiful 
names with which they baptized our lakes and 
rivers, and the memory of those wild, fantastic 
legends which ought not to fade, but farnish 
themes for the novelist’s pen. 

¢ 
SOURCES OF HAPPINESS, 

If you would enjoy the theatre, pay for your 
admission; if you would stand well with your 
friends, give them good diners and plenty of 
them; if you are anxious to spend a fortune, 
publish books at your own expense ; if you want 
to pass a pleasant day, there’s the Thames Tun- 
nel open to you; if you are fond of scandal, live 
in a boarding house ; if you have a taste for law, 
buy horses and be sure you have a warranty with 
each of them; if your pleasure lies in grumbling, 
turn vestryman; if you would sleep soundly, 
keep the baby out of the room; if you would live 
happily with your wife, never contradict her; if 
you would live at peace and good will with all 
men, get the situation of toll keeper at Waterloo 
Bridge—Punch. 

THE BEST TIME TO FRET. 

Two gardeners had their crops of peas killed 
by the frost, one of whom, who had fretted 
greatly, and grumbled at his loss, visiting his 
neighbor, some time after, was astonished to see 
another fine crop growing, and inquired how it 
could be. ‘These are what Il sowed while you 
were fretting,” wasthe reply. “ Why, don't you 
ever fret?’ “Yes; but I putit off till have re- 
paired the mischief.” ‘ Why, then there’s no 
need to fret at all.” “True; that’s the reason 
I put it off.’—Farmer’s Cabinet. 
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ANECDOTE OF GENERAL JACKSON, 

In one of the Indian campaigns, while the 
army was on the march, still in Tennessee on its 
way to the scene of war, in Alabama, a drafted 
company was expected daily to overtake the 
main body of troops. ‘The company at length 
reached the rear of the trein. Information of 
their approach was immediately carried to the 
front, where Jackson was at the time. As the 
messenger passed from rear to front, the fact that 
his company had come without arms, having left 
their guns at home, was made known along the 
whole line. It was known to the entire army be- 
fore it reached Jackson’s ears. Curiosity was on 
tip-toe to know how the irascible commander 
would act under such circumstances. A storm 
was anticipated. Soon the general was observed 
making his way rapidly to the rear, and to the 
surprise of all parties, seeming in rather a smil- 
ing humor. Finally he met the company. He 
saluted them. They looked for a volley of curses 
and immediate dismission home—the very thing 
they desired. Not so, however. Old Hickory 
pulled off his hat, and with the politest and low- 
est bow, he expressed his gratification at their 
arrival, and especially at the fact that they had 
no guns—the very men that he wanted, just as 
he desired them, without arms. Forming them 
for rapid motion, at double quick step, under his 
own lead, they marched on until a baggage 
wagon was reached, then halted, and each man 
furnished with an axe. Forward, march! again 
was the word. As they passed along the line of 
march, the general's object was seen, and laugh- 
ter, loud and uproarous, with many a hearty 
cheer, saluted them as they made their way to 
the front. There these axemen were initiated 
into their campaign duties. They cleared the 
roads, they bridjed the creeks, or carried the 
wagons, the baggage, ammunition, etc., over on 
their backs when the bridges were impassable. 
They were ever in a post of danger, bearing the 
burdens of the campaign, shariug none of its 
honors—and the laughing-stock of the whole 
regiment.—Mubile Mercury. 

+ 
A WALK ROUND LONDON, 

When the stone in Panyer's alley was placed 
on its site three centuries since, the circumference 
was about five miles. At present, however, to 
take a pedestrian expedition around the metrop- 
olis would to some persons be an undertaking of 
some importance, as may be seen by referring to 
the following particulars which have been gath- 
ered from a recently published map: From 
Chiswick to Kentish-town, 12 miles; from Kent- 
ish town to Millwall 17 1-2 miles; from Millwall 
to Chiswick, 28 miles—total, 57 1-2 miles; very 
nearly three days’ journey at the rate of 20 miles 
a day; and it will be observed that in the line 
drawn, Batrersea, Clapham, Canningtown and 
other places, which even at present can be scarcely 
said to be separated from London, have been 
lefi out. “ As the crow would tly ” across streets 
and houses from the point whence we started at 
Chiswick to the furthest east, the distance is 
nearly eleven miles, and the greatest width 
from north to south upwards of seven miles.— 
Tie Builder. 


We do not possess what we do not understand. 
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THE DAY OF 


BY MRS. E. S. ANDREWS. 


Reform! reform! on every side 
We hear it echo far and wide, 
Though not in deeds, only in sound, 
Only in precept we abound; 
Reform in dress, reform in schools, 
Heaven help us to reform the fools. 
We scour and scrub the cup and platter 
Outside, supposing "tis no matter 
How loud or much the inside groans, 
With rubbish, filth and dead men’s bones. 
Some seek their own defects to screen, 
By feathers, lace and crinoline; 
With gossamer their webs they weave, 
And some take refuge in a sleeve. 
If we would but cast out the beam 
From our own eyes, more clearly seen 
Might be the mote in others’ eyes; 
B’en hoops would lose one half their size, 
For while we prate of fashion’s trammels, 
We strain at gnats, and swallow camels; 
Far better ’twere to mend our lives, 
Teach by example, and despise 
The paltry trappings pride and sin 
Clothe their vain, idle votaries in. 


> 


THE DAY OF SMALL THINGS, 
BY EDGAR L. HAMMOND. 


Tr was a plainly-furnished, poor-looking apart- 
ment in ‘a small house in the outskirts of the 
city; and yet, plainly-farnished and poor-looking 
as it was, this room served as parlor, sitting-room 
and kitchen, all in one, to those who, until a few 
months since, had never dreamed of the ills of 
poverty. It had a single occupant, a pale, sad, 
anxious looking, yet still beautiful woman, of 
some thirty-five years, clad in black garments, 
the robes of widowhood. She was fair,eand 
slender, and delicate ; her white, well kept hands 
showed her unused to toil; but, in the light of 
the sunset, she was stitching patiently and ear- 
nestly away upon some course heavy work, ill- 
fitted for those slight fingers; work such as is 
found in plenty in close-pilel warerooms, by 
starving seamstresses, but for which is received a 
pittance that is but the mockery cf remuneration, 
that scarce serves to keep soul and body together. 
Work, over which are shed bitter, bitter tears of 
despair and heart-anguish, by strained and _toil- 
wearied eyes, that must not close above their 
labor, even though midnight overtake them, and 
the dawn tind them still plying their task, lest the 
morrow’s bread be wanting, and a more terrible 
fate shall come. 


But Emily Selden, though her tired heart 
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luxury, and she had a struggle before her that 
they would not help. 

Six months since, in the capital of a distant 
State, her husband had been_« rich and prosper- 
ous merchant; but the tide of fortune has its 
turns for all, and the man who called himself 
wealthy, wealthy though he might be that day, 
was a beggar the next. Then the poverty- 


one boy came hither in the hope of a change. 
There came a change indeed, in the guise of 
death that took away the main stay of that little 
band, and left the mother and her son alone to 
battle with their fate, strangers as they were, ina 
strange land. They had lived, and that was all, 
since then, and now, their slender means, the little 
sum that Mrs. Selden had left after her husband’s - 
funeral, was entirely exhausted. 

For many a day back young Harry Selden, a 
boy of fourteen, had been seeking employment. 
His mother was glad to obtain even the wretched 
occupation that engaged her now; but every 
anxious effort had been unavailing, and upon the 
miserable sum she earned so painfully, it was 
impossible to subsist. What were they to do? 
To-night, Harry Selden, after a day of weary, 
heart-breaking, fruitless search for work, camo 
home tired and despairing, his frank, ingenuous 
young face betraying his sad feelings. His 
mother’s anxious countenance questioned him 
concerning his success, as she put aside her work 
to welcome the weary lad ; but she saw only dis- 
appointment in his dark eyes, and her heart sank. 
“No better fortune to-day than yesterday, 
mother,” he said, with a half sigh. “No ono 
wants a clerk, no oneasalesman. No one wants 
even an errand-boy.” He smiled a half bitter 
smile as he said it. 

“ Did you ask to be that, Harry?” 

Was the mother to be blamed that a secret 
pain filled her heart as she asked the question ? 
Her handsome, high-bred delicate boy—Edward 
Selden’s son, of whom he had been so proud—an 
errand-boy! She had hoped for something a little 
higher. But Harry himself checked the rising 
fueling of humiliation that, for an instant, pos- 
sessed the breast of each. He was very young, 
and had both pride and ambition; but he had a 
liberal share of strong good sense, as well; and 
he saw that pride and poverty, in his case, must 
not interfere with each other. 

“Yes, I asked for that, mother!” he said, 
quietly and seriously ; his voice had no longer 
the sareastic tone of the previous moment. “ For: 


night well give way, dared not weep those tears 
9 


I could get no other situation, and I thought that 
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that many another wept, pursuing tasks like this. 
They must be kept back, they were a dangerous’ 


stricken family, the father, and mother, and their . 
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THE DAY OF SMALL THINGS. 


.. would be better than nothing ; but not even that 


was to be had.” 

He sighed again, unconsciously, as he con- 
eluded. The sigh was echoed faintly from his 
mother’s lips as she turned hopelessly away. 
Even more than usual trouble sat upon her brow 
tonight. The boy’s attention was drawn sor- 
rowfully to her unquiet countenance. 

_ “ What has happened since I went away—any- 
thing, mother?” he asked. ‘Surely, nothing 
new in the way of misfortune has befallen us!’ 

_“ Mrs, Gray eame up this morning, and asked 
for the rent ;” his mother’s voice trembled as she 
said it; “itis due two weeks now. She must 
have it to-morrow, or at least a part of it. It is 
four dollars, and we have not half a dollar in the 
world, Harry!” 

She turned away again with the tear that 
would rise now, choking her utterance; and 
Harry covered his face with his hands, in utter 
despair. But it was only for a moment, he 
would not give way long. 

“Never mind, mother,” he said, “we shall 
not gain the means to pay it, by lamenting over 
the necessity. Let ushope, atleast. Mrs. Gray, 


you say must have at least a part of the rent, to- 
morrow? Then I must get it, thatisall. Cour- 


age, mother! To-morrow I will try again. 
Who knows what good fortune I may meet with?” 

Even through her tears, Emily Selden smiled. 

“ Harry, you are a dear, brave boy! You 
give me courage !” 

They talked with each other hopefully that 
night; but the next morning, with the first waking 
thought of each presenting to them, bare and 
harsh, the reality of their almost destitute state, 
and the debt which they had no means of paying, 
neither could speak a light-hearted word. Their 
prospect was one of desolation and dread. What 
was there—who was there, to keep them from 
starvation? for it seemed rapidly coming to that. 

The boy went out that morning with a heavy 
heart; with the debt he and his mother owed to 
Mrs. Gray following him like a spectre. Slowly 
he walked along the streets, looking with an al- 
most despairing glance about him, in what seemed 
truly the vain hope of seeing some place where 
he should be likely to find employment. 

With his attention wandering from the path 
before him, a sudden stumble over some obstacle 
in the way warned him to heed his steps. Re- 
covering himself, he beheld a huge pile of wood 
lying on the sidewalk, and the stick which had 
caused him to stumble rolling off into the street. 
At the same time the shrill voice of a bustling 
maid-servant was heard in the doorway of the 


house he was passing, scolding smartly because 


“that stupid teamster ” had left the load of wood 
lying there, and brought no one to sawit; and 
there was nothing to make a fire to get dinner. 
Her mistress came along, and in her turn viewed 
the load of wood upon the sidewalk. 

“Something must be done, Ellen,” she said. 
“Tt must not be left lying there, at any rate. 
Who can we get to saw it ?”’ 

It was no wonder if she was a little astonished, 
to behold a handsome, bright-looking lad of some 
sixteen years, neatly clad, though with garments 
a little threadbare, step forward, saying, half 
eagerly,and yet with evident hesitancy, ‘“‘ Madam, 
if you wish, J will do it.” 

His voice trembled as he uttered these words. 
He seemed to grow pale as he awaited her 
answer. 

She regarded him with curiosity and surprise. 
“You?” she said, involuntarily aloud, and with 
an accent of perplexed astonishment. 

A burning blush covered the boy’s brow for a 
moment, then faded away. 

“Yes, madam,” he answered. 

She looked at him still, unable to reconcile the 
boy’s appearance with his strange request. He 
was nothing less than a gentleman’s son, and he 
offered to saw her wood! But he was waiting ; 
and suppressing her astonishment, she answered : 

“I should be very glad to have it done, if you 
are willing—and able. You will find it hard 
work, I am afraid. Ellen, bring the saw and 
the rest of the things from the cellar.” 

It was done. She told the boy he might throw 
the wood through the cellar window, which the 
maid had opened, then went in and shut the door. 

Harry Selden’s face burned again, as he took 
the saw in his hand, and that hand trembled like 
a leaf. But a moment, and he resolutely shook 
off the strange sensation his novel position led 
him to experience. ‘ Nonsense!” he said to 
himself, “ what, a coward? No indeed! I am 
going to carry Mrs. Gray a portion of her rent 
money this afternoon.” 

He set out bravely to perform his task. It 
was a strange one, but he had watched mon 
doing this work, hundreds of times. It was 
hard work, as he had been told, but he was not 
afraid of hard work, he was young and strong. 
It would take him a long time, but he would be 
willing to work twice as long, for the reward he 
should gain. He was only too glad to be permit- 
ted todo it at all. A stout, well-dressed, elderly 
gentleman who was passing while this little scene 
was progressing, regarded Harry with curious 
and attentive looks. In the boy’s gentlemanly 
yet impoverished appearance, his eagerness to 
obtain this employment, humble as it was, and 
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a truly sensible mind, he read Harry’s story. 


“ There’s a lad who'll make his way in the 
world!” he muttered, to himself, as he passed 


along. 
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in the hot, evanescent blush, manifesting a brief 
feeling of shame, overcome by a strong will, and | you?” 
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ders. Had you no wealthy friend to help 


“None, sir. I am a stranger in the city.” 

This answer called two or three fresh questions 
from the old gentleman, which drew from Harry 
the history of his family fortunes and misfortunes ; 


Meanwhile, Harry had commenced his task, | and to this account his auditor listened with the 
and though he handled it somewhat awkwardly, | deepest attention. There were very few with 
so that it gave him the greater trouble, he perse- | whom the lad would have been so frank, but 


vered and made tolerable progress. After awhile 


there was something in the countenance of his 


the saw no longer caught in the wood, and jerked, | questioner, so much of kindliness, of interest and 


and stood still, but ran smoothly along, and 
began to give him some satisfaction. Stick after 


sympathy, in that and in his manner of question- 
ing, that Harry’s confidence was at once gained. 


stick was severed, and added to the now rapidly | The old gentleman heard him to the end, and 
growing pile down in the cellar. The labor was | then seemed to fall into thought. Soon, how- 
fatiguing, and Harry’s arms ached; but he | ever, he roused himself from his reverie. 


worked on. 


Three hours passed away, and as he plied his 
task with an unwearied determination, there 


“Yours is a very interesting history, my lad,” 
he said. “ You have truly fallen into sad circum- 
stances ; the exertions you have made to extri- 


came along again the old gentleman of the morn- | cate yourself are truly creditable. But there are 


ing. He halted, and looked steadily at the boy. 
“You are working hard there, my lad,” he 


observed. 


not many who in your place, would be willing to 
push those exertions so far; scarce one who 
would not consider himself degraded by doing 


“ Rather—yes, sir,” Harry answered, speaking | what you are doing now. They would be 


quietly, but slightly coloring. 
“Not doing it for amusement, eh ¢” he said. 


ashamed to do it. How is it with you ?” 
“I do not feel myself degraded, sir,” was 


“Hardly, sir,” answered Harry, gently and | Harry’s quiet, respectful, yet dignified reply. “I 


respectfully ; “no, not for amusement, certainly 
but from necessity !”” 
“ That same necessity is something of a tyrant 


I have found it so myself. But your father 
might have hired a wood-sawyer” (the old gen- 


, | am not ashamed of an honorable employment. 
I do not like it, it is trae—this wood-sawing ; but 
! | it is an honest occupation at least, and as for 
those who would sneer at it, their opinion would 
not trouble me, for I should not for one moment 


tleman pretended to be ignorant of the true state | think it worth caring for.” 
of affairs), “ your father might have hired a wood- Harry continuing his task, did not see the ex- 


sawyer to do his work. You ought to be at 


school.” 


pression of pleasure that the declaration of these 
independent sentiments caused to light up in the 


“Tt is not my father who lives here, sir,” said | countenance of his hearer. But the old gentle- 
Harry ; “the people for whom Ido this work | man made no observation concerning them. 
are strangers to me, and they hired me, as they | However, after a moment's silence, he said : 


would have hired any one else. I needed work, 
and was seeking for it.” 

He said all this quietly and straight-forwardly, 
too manly to feel false shame because of his 
position. 

“ O—ah, yes—yes—yes ! I comprehend now,” 
said the old gentleman, nodding his head several 
times, “I comprehend now. So you were look- 
ing for work? Well, but you might have found 
employment of a higher grade than this, I should 
Say ad 

“T should have liked something different, of 
course, sir. I tried, and tried very earnestly, too, 
for several weeks, to get a place in an office, or 
@ store, or something of the kind ; bat there were 
too many applicants already.” 

“ All the places filled, eh? Well, even in 
that case, a good recommendation may do won- 


“So, my bey, you would like something dif- 
ferent from this te do? some occupation more 
congenial to your tastes? I think I may do 
something for you. If you will put on your 
jacket, now,” (he watched Harry narrowly, as he 
made this proposition,) “if you will put on your 
jacket, throw aside these tools, and go with me 
to my office ” 

Hawry had looked suddenly up, with an eager 
face, and half suspended his task at these de- 
lightful words. 

“ You are very good !” he said, smiling bright- 
ly, “‘ you are very good indeed.” Here, however, 
his glance turned, as he bethought himself at that 
moment, to the work upon which he was engaged. 
The smile half-faded from his face, lost in a 
thoughtful and slightly anxious look. “ But, sir,” 
he continued, ‘ much as I should like to, I can- 
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not go just now, anywhere. Ihave engaged to 
saw this wood, and I must not leave it until it is 
finished. You see, however, it is more than half 
done, already. I should be very glad to see you 
this afternoon, or in the evening, if you please.” 

“ You consider yourself bound, then, to finish 
what you have engaged to do ?” queried the old 
gentleman, without answering this last remark 
directly. 

“O, yes, sir,” answered Harry, in a subdued, 
yet somewhat surprised and anxious tone, “ cer- 
tainly I do.” 

The gentleman slightly smiled, a smile of 
secret satisfaction at the result of his clever test 
of Harry’s principles. 

“ Well, well, my lad,” he said, cheerfully, “ go 
on with your work, finish it up well, and then go 
home. And instead of your coming to see me, 
I will come and see you, this evening at eight 
o’elock. Let me write down your address, if 
you please.” And he took a pocket book and 
pencil from his pocket. 

Harry told him the street and the number ; 
the old gentleman noted both, put up the book 
and pencil, and then gave his card to Harry. 
“ And now,” he said, with a smile, “let us shake 
hands, my young friend. People do shake hands 
over a bargain, don’t they? And ours is almost 
thet.” 


A cordial smile brightened Harry’s face, too; | 


and they shook hands like old friends and 


The boy would almost have thought it all a 


dream, when the gentleman was gone, but for the 
card that lay in his hand, and which he now ex- 
amined for the first time. It bore the address of 
one of the mest eminent merchants in the city. 
He finished his work, received a dollar and a 
half, and with a light and joyful heart, though 
with weary limbs, went home. His mother, 
who had been somewhat troubled at his long ab- 
sence, welcomed him gladly, while, with a quick 
glance, reading the good news in his face, she 
inquired, with sanguine hopes, concerning his 
success. Her joy was no less than his as he 
told her. 

“It is excellent, Harry!” she said, smiling. 
“Well, we will pay what you have received to 
Mrs. Giray. Then you shall have some supper ; 
you need it sadly, my poor, tired boy! and we 
will talk over your new hopes.” 

Those hopes were sweet, they were destined 
not to be disappointed. That evening, accord- 
ing to appointment, and exactly at the set time, 
Harry’s friend appeared. An hour’s conversa- 
tion he held with the lad and his mother, during 
which time Harry passed an extremely satisfac- 


tory examination of his qualifications for the 
office of merchant’s clerk. : 

The day after, he was at his desk in the 
counting-room of Mr. R——, engaged at a salary 
sufficient to support himself and his mother com- 
fortably ; the first quarter being paid in advance. 
The rooms at Mrs. Gray’s were abandoned, and 
a small but pretty house taken, situated in a 
pleasanter neighborhood. 

This was the beginning of Harry’s good for- 
tune. The good impressions which he and his 
employer had received of each other at their first 
meeting, were strengthened and confirmed as 
time went by, and the merchant learned to prize 
his clerk, and the clerk his master. A few years 
from the time of his engagement there, Harry 
became a partner in the business; and at the 
present day, is one of the richest merchants in the 
city of his adoption. 

SLEEPLESS NIGHTS IN INDIA. 

During the nights in the month of May, it is 
impossible to sleep with closed windows, and 
néarly as impossible to do so with open ones. 
Thus sleep is almost hopeless. The beasts, the 
birds, the insects, the reptiles, appear to join in 
one universal tumalt, and even vented beings 
seem to take very listle repose. In a temple, 
not far off, a priest is beating a drum, and I con- 
clude, invoking the help of some god or goddess, 
When the drumming ceases I sink into a doze, 
but to be again roused by howling jackals, tear- 


ing over the flats in pursuit of prey, by the hoot- 
ing of the “night hawk,” (as it is called here, 


| though it is, in fact, a screech-owl), then by the 


deep-toned note of an enormous frog, mingled 
with the“ chip-ehip” of many a grasshopper, 
and about daylight « lively bird, anxious to bo 
“up and doing,” begins a merry chirp, or a 
crow, with his vulgar “caw, caw,” destroys all 
hope of rest. At last, as @ay dawns, I see, out- 
side the bed, those little 'y musquitoes cling- 
ing to the curtains, and staring at me, thinki 
how eatable I would be; and I rise, wear oat 
little refreshed, to go to the launch of a ship at 
the dock-yard in the fort.—Journal by the Vis- 
countess Falkland. 


TO WINE DRINKERS, 

General Cary, in the address which he deliv- 
ered before the Sons of Temperance, stated that 
a friend of his, while travelling in Paris, thought 
he would take what is cabled in that city a wine 
bath. He found itto be very refreshing. He 
was waited upon by a colored servant who had 
fled from the United States to avoid the fugitive 
law. He asked the waiter how it was that such 
large quantities of wine could be used for such a 
purpose. “It must be very expensive,” said he. 

“Q,” said the waiter, “the same wine which 
you have used is run through all} the baths in the 
establishment.” 

“And what do you do with it then?” said the 
verdant American. 

“©, we bottle it up and send it to the United 
States to be drank.”—Medical Journal. 
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HAPPY AS A QUEEN. 


BY MARY A. LOWELL. 


Every one has seen the beautiful engraving 
which bears the above title; yet perhaps not every 
one knows the history attached to it. The en- 
graving itself isa perfect gem. A lovely En- 
glish girl is returning from reaping. Her full 
apron is drawn up in one hand, and filled with 
wheat with the sickle resting upon it. But the 
glory of her harvest is upon her head, where she 
carries a full sheaf; and, around the top, her 
broad straw hat is coquettishly tied, just above | of twisted branches, and the pretty brook that 
where it would rest upon her brow. Her grace- 
fal foot is so cunningly arched, that a stream of 
water would flow within the hollow; and the 
hands bear no mark of hardship, yet are dark, as 
if the sun ha@ smiled upon their original whiteness. 

Mary Warwick was the daughter of an 
English clergyman, a man of strong sensibility, | get in the harvest. 
nay, of a sensitivencss too deep for his peace of | made, too, came forward and offered their ser- 
mind, in a community like that in which he tried 
to dispense the word. They were a rough, un- 
sympathizing, rude and unfeeling people; and | sheaves and tied her straw hat over them, and 
the way in which Mr. Warwick’s ministrations | bore them home to her father’s room, to let him 
were received and commented upon, alinost | see how well everything was done in his sickness. 


broke his sensitive heart. 


Rude as they were, they were dear to him as | so animated, as on this afternoon. The exercise 
human beings, as souls who were under his im- | had brought a healthful glow to a cheek which, 
mediate pastoral charge; and towards whom he | since her father’s illness, had been too pale for 
hoped and believed he had done his duty as far 
as they would accept his ministry. But health, | upon her head, added new charms to her fine, 
as well as spirits, had given out; and with a | free step, and the easy carriage of her whole 
beating heart and trembling voice, the wornout | figure. 
pastor had stood up in the pulpit for the last Her father looked at her with an expression of 
time, and dissolved the connections which in 
many respects had been so painful to his feelings. | him her face was so like the face of an angel, and 

His wife, a tender-hearted woman, had borne | Mr. Warwick had ever a sense of the divine in 
this trial better than he had done. For trial it | the human. 


truly was, to give up the support of his declining | years before, corrupted by the influences of that 


years, and to see no way by which the mainten- | people over whgm Mr. Warwick’s vital energies 
ance could be sustained. He decided to retire | had been worn out—even in him, unkind and 


to a small place which he inherited from his 
father, some fifty miles distant, and try to culti- 
vate it sufficiently to keep life within them. It 
could hardly be called a farm, but if care were 
taken of the land, he hoped to make it produc- 
tive enough for support. Every foot of it was 
planted, and they were waiting for the harvest, 
when Mr. Warwick was taken suddenly ill; and 
a rheumatic fever, caught in weeding, left him 
weak and lame. 

Mary Warwick was in all this her father’s 
stay and dependence. With her education—for 
her father had taught her all he knew, and her 


mother, an accomplished woman, had perfected 
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the lighter part—she might have obtained almost 
any remuneration she had required, in some sem- 
inary; but she would never leave her father and 
mother, and preferred to share the poverty which 
she feared might come with swifter wing, if she 
were not there to avert it. 

The house, which had belonged to Mr. War- 
wick’s father, was an old one, of small dimen- 
sions, and with few conveniences. But it was 
pretty and picturesque notwithstanding, embow- 
ered in trees, and with the large flower garden in 
front, filled with rare and beautiful plants and 
shrubbery, and with a rustic summer house, made 


ran gurgling at the foot of the garden. And 
Mary was almost always out of doors, with her 
broad straw hat and her loose morning dress, for 
she had only the assistauce of an awkward coun- 
try lad in performing all her gardening; and it 
was now a matter of doubt how she should ever 
But a few kind friends, newly 


vices, and found them gladly accepted. Mary 
was the queen of the harvest, and she bound 


Never had Mary looked so well, so graceful, or 


beauty; and the graceful poising of the wheat 


deep love, almost amounting to reverence; for to 


Even in the unhappy boy who, 


ungrateful as he had been, his father recognized 
a spark of the heavenly fire which, he prayed 
God, might some day, gleam out into a better 
life, and bring home the wanderer. 

Except for this one recollection of her unhappy 
brother, Mary Warwick’s life passed as beauti- 
+ fully calm and serene, as if she had been cradled 
in luxury. She loved Nature, delighted alike in 
the sublime or beautiful manifestations of her 
presence; and her heart sought for no other 
home than this, in which to spend herdays. The 
coarse and simple fare, the inexpensive clothing, : 
the absence of all luxury, were matters of small ij 
account to her who found her best joys ia family 
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affections, in the study of Nature, and in the 
resources of a healthful, intellectual training, 
combined with a perfect and uninterrupted state 
of health. Reasoning like her father, that in the 
right time and right manner, Herbert Warwick 
would be restored, she left the event to God, and 
never, by giving way to a morbid and useless 
sensibility, embittered her own or her parent’s 
life. 

So, whoever marked the young girl returning 
on this said afternoon, from the narrow field 
which was to supply them with bread for a year, 
would have taken that bright, hopeful, yet serene 
look for perfect happiness. ‘“ Happy as a queen ” 
is too poor an expression for the serene happiness 
which shone out in her countenance—the con- 
aciousness of doing and feeling rightly. 

Happy as a queen! Ah, not a crowned head, 
from Philippa down to Victoria, but might have 
envied the wheat-crowned maiden of English 
Roseneath, So thought another person who was 
looking from an opposite peint of view, as Mary 
began to ascend the little slope which led to the 
cottage. For lo, as she came between two rows 
of embowering trees, a pair of bright eyes were 
gazing with looks of undisguised admiration 
upon the being whom he had just been sketching. 

“ You have omitted my favorite tree,” pointing 
to a willow that stood at the extreme end of the 
avenue where she had entered; and stooping 
down, she took the pencil, and with a few rapid 
touches, all encumbered as she was with wheat 
and sickle, she added the willow to his sketch. 
The artist looked up surprised, and she had 
then an opportunity of seeing him fully. He was 
not young; at least, he seemed somewhat past 
thirty. A bronzed cheek, and a brow somewhat 
darker than was probably natural, showed that 
he had not shunned the outer air; while his hair 
was not careless nor dishevelled, as is often the 
case with his class, but curled close to his head, 
in short, crisp curls. Then, observable above ail 
other features, were the glorious brown eyes, 
bright yet soft, and bending upon her with a look 
that told plainly that he was astonished to find 
such a being, in such a place, and with such 
surroundings. 

The moment that look met Mary’s eye, she 
colored painfully and turned away. What pos- 
sessed her, she thought, to display her knowledge 
of drawing to a stranger? She thought now that 
she would be almost willing to blot out from the 
landscape the beloved willow, if by so doing she 
could take back her hasty and inconsiderate act. 
What could he think of her? She walked off in 
the mortification of the moment, and hastening 
to her father’s side, she told him the circum- 
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stances under which she had met the stranger. 

“ And left him thus inhospitably, my daughter ? 
That is not like youatall. Go outtohim again, 
darling, and if he thinks enough of our poor 
place to transfer it to paper, he must share its 
hospitalities.” 

Conscious that she had left the stranger too 
abruptly, she went back to him and delivered her 
father’s message. He followed her to the house, 
where Mrs. Warwick had already prepared tea, 
and welcomed him with undisguised politeness. 
Her husband, with his large chair wheeled round 
beside her, met him with cordiality, and the four 
sat down to a meal seasoned with cheerfal talk 
of harvests and autumnal scenery and country 
life. By the time tea was over, they seemed like 
the acquaintance of months at least. 

Mr. Warwick had not been so gheerful for a 
long time ; and when the stranger, who gave his 
name as Walsingham, arose to go, they urged 
him so strongly to stay all night and Mrs. War- 
wick seconded the invitation very warmly, that 
he accepted at once. 

“It is so seldom,” said Mr. Warwick, “ that 
in these days, we find a cultivated person to talk 
to, that we esteem it as a great favor.” 

“Thank you for the compliment, which I can 
return with interest. It will give me great 
pleasure to stay.” 

And Mary Warwick, hard-working as she 
had been on that day, went cheerfully to prepare 
a room for the stranger; their only spare room 
in fact, but where everything was of the most 
delicate neatness, and where a hundred little 
specimens of Mary’s industry were gathered. 

Mr. Walsingham sat long by the window, after 
he went to his room, listening to the musical flow 
of the brook, and revolving in his mind both - 
sweet and bitter memories. We will not look 
now at his past life, but let it develop itgelf 
gradually. Itis enough tosay, that, in his dear- 
est and most deeply cherished hopes, he had been 
cruelly wounded and disappointed. 

He sat long, and thought deeply. Here was 
his host, a man of superior education, his daugh- 
ter evidently well educated, intellectual and ac- 
complished, living in seclusion, and only keeping 
poverty from the door, by hard and unremitting 
labor on the part of the daughter. Yet he saw 
Fall this submitted to, not only with patience and 
resignation, but with a true and natural cheerful- 
ness, which made every duty seem like a volun- 
tary pleasure. With wants infinitely fewer and 
more circumscribed than he had ever dreamed of, 
there seemed to be a healthful life—a real heart 
and soul life, as much above the lofty ones of 


earth whom he had been accustomed to mate 
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with, as the heavens were above the earth. Much 
of this impression of Walsingham’s arose from 
what was said by Mr. Warwick the previous 
evening, but still more was inferred by his own 
rare power of perception. His was a mind that 
could seize at once upon the finer qualities of 
another mind, and placing the fragments together, 
could make the finest Mosaic—each part fitting 
just in the right place. Nor was he ever wrong 
in his estimate of character. Mary Warwick’s was 
as transparent to him on that evening, as it was 
years afterwards. He saw her as she was: 


“A pee still, and bright 
With something of an angel light.” 


And he asked his heart if the beings with 
whom he had associated, the gay, painted butter- 
flies of wealth and fashion, could ever compete 
with a woman like this. Still, he had learned 
too much to commit himself. He remembered 
the time when a show of simplicity could deceive 
him, and he hardly dared to trust his maturer 
judgment. 

Ile slept that night, but instead of dreaming of 
Mary Warwick, as he expected, his sleeping 
thoughts were far off in the past, that which had 
been so fruitful to him in bitterness. He was 
awakened by the broad sun pouring into his 
chamber window through thin muslin curtains, 
and on dressing and looking out into the garden, 
he saw Mary out, feeding the chickens, opening 
the large gate for the cows to pass out, and, with 
her own hands drawing water for the old horse 
who laid his heaf upon her arm, as if to express 
his thanks. 

He sat still as he watched her tying up the 
falling trellises, cutting dead leaves and branches, 
and trying to cheat autumn into the semblance 
of another summer, by preserving all that was 
most blooming and beautiful from its fading 
treasures. When he joined them all at breakfast, 
he felt that he knew more of their life, internally 
and externally, than he should have learned of 
some, by months of intercourse. 


It was the first day of England’s merry month 
of May. Mary Warwick was out in the warm 
sunshine, scattering seeds, and here and there 
tying up some fallen perennial which the snow 
had bent too low. Her look was as cheerful as 
when we last saw her, but somehow, not quite so 
serene. Mr. Walsingham had come and gone, 
and had left a memory in her heart like a ripple 
on the bosom of the summer sea. She dared 
not ask herself if his presence was necessary to 
her happiness. 

She did not know what a generous errand 
Walsingham had gor? upon. She did notknow 
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that her father had told him what he had never 
named to any one before—his anxiety for Her- 
bert. In the brief week which the artist had 
spent in their home the preceding autumn, he 
had so won upon the heart of her father, that he 
had unfolded to him his whole life. When, 
therefore, the old pastor had spoken freely of his 
son, Walsingham’s resolution was taken. He 
was about to travel, and having an indistinct 
memory of meeting some one on his last tour, 
who answered the description of Herbert War- 
wick, he determined to seek, and if possible to 
restore him to his family 

In parting, he had been kind and friendly, but 
had said nothing loverlike or pointed ; and Mary, 
her heart and thoughts full of the interesting 
stranger, had often wondered if this were the end 
of an intercourse so delightful as this had been. 
As if he had read her thoughts, and come to her 
at the call which her spirit had sent out towards 
him, Walsingham was at that moment lifting the 
latch of the garden gate, and stood before her! 
Blushing as deeply as if he could have read her 
thoughts for the last half hour, she stood among 
her rose trees, speechless and ashamed. Not so 
Walsingham. He met her with a warmth and 
even tenderness which his formal parting had 
hardly warranted ; asked her twenty questions 
in a moment without waiting for an answer, and 
seemed like a man whose cup is absolutely run- 
ning over with happiness. She thought him 
strange and incomprehensible; but was re-as- 
sured when he begged her to conduct him to her 
father. 

They were closeted long together ; and Mary 
and her mother began to think they would never 
come to breakfast. These two sat in the break- 
fast room, which was densely shaded with vines 
creeping over the windows ; and they did not 
see the stranger who, while they sat there, had 
entered the door, and gone straight to Mr. War- 
wick’s room. 

Tired of the long delay, Mrs. Warwick and 
Mary began impatiently to pace the hall, passing 
and re passing Mr. Warwick’s room, and mourn- 
ing over the probable spoiling of coffee and toast, 
when Mary, who knew she would be forgiven by 
her father for any interruption she could make, 
drew her mother close to the door and opened 
it, calling her father and Mr. Walsingham to come 
instantly to breakfast. Before the words had 
left her lips, she was aware that some other pert- 
son was in the room. 

On his knees beside Mr. Warwick’s chair, was 
a thin, feeble-looking figare, whose head was 
bent down upon her father’s lap; while Walsing- 


ham was standing with clasped hands, as if 
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thanking God for the sight. The noise Mary 
made in opening the door, startled them all from 


their positions. The kneeling figure rose and 
turned round towards her. The face was pale as 
a snow-wreath, and made paler by the masses 
of black hair which hung around the temples, 
and the long, black beard thats concealed the 
lower part of the face. But the eyes! Mary 
knew them to be Herbert’s, and so did her 
mother, whom they would willingly have spared 
so abrupt a meeting. She rushed forward, and 
threw her arms about her son’s neck with a fer- 
vor that told him how fully the dark past was 
forgiven. 

“This was your work, Mr. Walsingham,” 
when the excitement of the meeting had in some 
degree subsided. And the look which she gave 
him repaid him a thousand times over. He 
had taken, at least, the surest way to the hearts 
of the family in whom he had taken so strange 
an interest. 

Herbert would tell his own version of the story, 
notwithstanding Walsingham’s disclaimers. The 
latter had found the object of his search, by pay- 
ing large sums of money to different people. He 
had discovered him at last, just recovering from 
a fever, which he had unfortunately caught when 
he was on the point of going home. The fever 
which had exhausted his strength, had shown 
him how foolish he had been ever to quit that 
home, and his resolution to return was strength- 
ened. The follies of his youth had given way to 
a calm and reasonable manhood; but he had 
dreaded to test the affection he had so slighted, 
by returning before. 

He had said to himself so many times, “I will 
go as soon as this, or that is attained!” But his 
sickness increased and his funds decreased ; and 
he was fast sinking into utter despondency, when 
Walsingham, like a good angel, came to his 
relief, and assuming the care and kindness of a 
brother, he paid his debts, and hurried him off to 
England—to Roseneath—a great surprise to 
Herbert, who had not known of the removal 
from Lansdowne. To Roseneath then, he bore 
him, every breath of his native air bringing new 
strength to his frame; and never rested till he 
saw him restored to the arms of the mother who 
had sorrowed for her child, almost as they who 
sorrow without hope. 

In Mary’s mind, there was yet a problem to 
be solved. How could the poor artist do all 
this for her brother? Only by the greatest sacri- 
fices, surely ; and she felt certain that Mr. Wal- 
singham’s next years must be years of toil for 
this generous interest in their family. The idea 
pained and troubled her, because they had noth- 


ing to repay it; but so far from entering new 
toils, Walsingham staid on at Roseneath, as if 
no haste was necessary. 

May and June had passed. Herbert was fully 
recovered, radiant with health, and with a devel- 
oped character which his early mistakes would 
hardly have warranted them to expect. An un- 
known friend had sent him the means of entering 
into a lucrative business, and he would henceforth 
live at Roseneath, to cheer and comfort the de- 
clining days of his parents, and be a protector to 
his beautiful sister. 

There was one who would gladly take the lat- 
ter character upon himself—the artist, Walsing- 
ham. And in a few brief words, by the pretty 
willow which hung over the silvery brook—the 
same willow which she had added to his sketch— 
he told her that she could make the happiness of 
his lonely life. The glow which overspread 
Mary’s check was not caused by anger. It told 
him how truly he could trust the faithful heart, 
from whence it sprung into that speaking face. 

When she had accepted the heurt he offered, 
then, and not till then, did her artist lover tell 
her that he was no poor painter, toiling for daily 
bread, but a rich, independent gentleman, who, 
having an irresistible desire to travel, had deter- 
mined to do so in a way most congenial to his 
taste. He had been bitterly disappointed in his 
first attachment, and he wished to find some one 
who could love him independently of his wealth 
and position, for himself alone. 

Half the year the Walsinghafhs spend at Rose- 
neath. The winter season finds them at a splen- 
did dwelling of their own, and Mary’s place is 
taken by Herbert’s gentle and amiable wife, who 
is now only second to their children in the affec- 
tions of Mr. Warwick and his wife. They all 
knew now who was Herbert’s generous friend. 

Over the fireplace at Roseneath, hangs a splen- 
did portrait of Mary, as she came from the 
harvest-field on the afternoon in which she first 
saw her husband; and in Walsingham’s port- 
folio, among his best treasures, lies the original 
sketch. Under the latter, is written, Harry 45 
A QUEEN. 
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PEACE OF MIND. 


O peace of mind! thou lovely guest, 
Thou softest soother of the breast, 
Dispense thy balmy store ; 
Wing all our thoughts to reach the skies, 
Till earth, diminished to our eyes. 
Shall vanish as we soar.— GoLpsMITi. 


When we take people as they are, we make 
them worse ; when’we take them asif they were 
what they should be, we improve them as far a5 
they can be improved. 
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A YEAR AGO. 
BY EDWARD 8. ELLIS. 


Day softly now is fading, 

And natare’s voice low dies; 
The quiet air is laden 

With autumn’s perfumed sighs; 
And at this hour of evening, 

When heaven's zephyrs flow, 
I’m full of mournful musings 


Of but a year ago. 


A year ago ‘twas only, 

* My heart with joy was light; 

But now I’m sad and lonely, 
And day within is night; 

For then she stood beside me, 
And both of us were one; 

But she is taken from me, 
And I am left alone. 


Though joined, soon rudely parted 
By cruel death's cold hand; 
And one doth, broken-hearted, 
Sigh for that distant land; 
‘And at this hour of evening, 
When heaven’s zephyrs flow, 
I’m full of mournful musings 
Of but a year ago. 


THE MINISTER OF WALFORD, 


. BY MARTIN A. LOMBARD. 

Tue quiet town of Walford was set in the 
most terrible commotion, by the advent of a new 
minister. Old Parson Sprivger had “ dispensed 
with the gospel,” as Mrs. Higgins said, for 
thirty-five or forty years ; and all the prejudices 
of the elder portion of the congregation were 
aroused against having any innovation upon the 
pulpit, in the shape of a modern preacher. But 
Mr. Springer had evidently outlived his useful- 
ness ; and the greater number of the people were 
clamorous for a change. 

Old Mrs. Hurley said it was a shame—éo it 
was—to turn Mr. Springer out to die, like an 
old horse; and Squire Billings declared that “he 
nor his’n shouldn’t have nothing to do with turn- 
ing him out, nor getting another in.” But the 
majority were in favor of a new minister, and a 
new church; and Mr. Springer had the mortifi- 
cation of knowing that a paper was actually in 
circulation, and funds already subscribed to get 
a new church built, when he had frequently been 
obliged to wait a long time for his scanty salary, 
on account of the alleged poverty of the first 
parish. 

The old church was sold and removed, and the 
foundation laid for a new one; and the minister 
had leave given him to withdraw. He gathered 
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together the little property which he had accuma- 
lated, sold his house, and bought a little place 
out of town, where he advertised for pupils to 
board and educate. Poor old man! his heart 
was too sorely crushed by the ingratitude he had 
met with from those whom he had christened, 
married, and whose dead he had buried, to allow 
of his seeking another congregation ; so he com- 
promised with the pride which he had left in his 
heart, and permitted the people of Ashland to 
think that he retired from the ministry for his 
own pleasure. In passing, I may as well say 
that he succeeded admirably and that “his last 
days were better than his first.” 

To return to the Walford church. Meetings 
were called, sewing-circles organized, fnd moneys 
raised ; and, in as short atime as possible the 
church was completed. It cost two thousand 
dollars over the first computation ; but then, after 
they had begun, they could not fall back. The 
ladies of the sewing-circles furnished the cushions, 
the Juvenile Society gave the new Bible and 
hymn-book for the pulpit, and now nothing re- 
mained but to get the minister; and this was a 
much greater task than building the church. . 

A large number of candidates appeared, 
preached their sermons, and were dismissed. 
The people of Walford first parish were growing 
fastidious. They expected a man of rare talents 
and superior oratorical powers, to preach in that 
new church; and the very people who made a 
difficulty of paying Mr. Springer four or five 
hundred dollars a year, now talked largely about 
a thousand or twelve hundred dollar minister. 
The number of candidates had now dwindled 
down to two, and the parish were to make choice 
between them. A great many would have liked 
the Reverend Mr. Haskins, a man who wore a 
turned collar, a shawl, and a white vest. He 
was very strenuous upon points of doctrine, and 
his discourses were rather prosy than otherwise. 
He was rivalled in the affections of the people, 
however, by Mr. Gray, a man of unpretending 
manners and address, and a thoroughly practical 
preacher. Notwithstanding the opposition of Mr. 
Haskins’s friends, Mr. Gray carried the day, and 
was settled as pastor over the first parish. His 
salary was fixed at twelve hundred, and a hand- 
some house was offered for his disposal at a rea- 
sonable rent, close to the church. He closed 
with the offer, and brought his sister, a pretty 
young lady, to keep house for him. 

This disappointed a great many persons, who 
had each expected to have the minister to board ; 
but some brightened up with the idea of having 
all his arrangements to make, supposing his sis- 
ter to be a young and inexperienced girl. She 
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proved, however, to be a lady of ripe years, per- 
fectly accustomed to housekeeping, and refusing 
the first offers of assistance so promptly and de- 
eidedly, as to leave no chance to renew them. 

Under her care the minister’s house was kept in 
spotless neatness; at least so far as the parlor 
and study were concerned; for the parishioners 
never got beyond that part of the house ; although 
many had tried to make some excuse for getting 
there. Miss Gray was an experienced soldier, 
and had no idea of having any surprise upon her 
movements, 

In vain old Mrs. Twaddles asked what cook- 
ing stove they used, or Miss Finikin the parish 
dress maker wished to be informed as to the 
precise length of the bed chambers; Miss Gray 
gave the name of the stove maker, and the 
measure of the rooms, with the most provoking 
calmness, as if she did not know how anxious 
her questioners were to get a sight at her house, 
and report. With all this, there were yet several 
of the old school, who still continued to mourn 
the downfall of the old church, and the ancient 
ministerial sway of Mr. Springer; and by these 
people Mr. Gray was held insmall repute.» They 
sighed for the times when the minister was 
dressed differently and acted differently from 
other men ; and were scandalized at Mr. Gray’s 
waving hair, and his repudiation of the white 
“ choker.” 

Nor was this the sum of his enormities. He 
had been known to ride out on horseback with a 
young lady who was visiting his sister; and what 
the old school did not find fault with, the new 
one was all ready to censure. Why couldn’t he 
take a wife from his own parish? What were 
“out of-town,” girls brought here, to take the 
affections of the minister by force, when here were 
Susan Somers and Belinda Thayer and Anna 
Mulford, and a dozen more, that would have 
made better wives for him ? 

But Mr. Gray had no intention of marrying 
the pretty Ella Morse, his sister’s intimate friend. 
She was engaged to a sailor—a bluff, but honest, 
good-natured sailor, who would have brought 
home gold and diamonds for her daily food, if 
she could have possibly eaten them. They were 
to be married when he came again ; and this was 
her farewell visit to Walford, and then Horace 
Gray was to marry them, aud his sister was to 
be bridesmaid—and then the brave sailor and his 
new wife were to sail for India. 

No, this was not Horace Gray’s love. Miss 
Finikin began seriously to believe that she her- 
self was the object of the minister’s attachment. 
In one of her almost daily visits to the minister’s 
house, as she went back and forth on her dress- 


making business, he had asked her about the 
state of the Sabbath school library, and had 
urged her to take charge of it as librarian. On 
another occasion, when she had happened in, as 
she was going to her work, and his carriage 
stood at the door, it began to rain, and he had 
politely taken her up to Mrs. Higgins’s as she 
had no umbrella. 

The sensitive heart of the spinster was com- 
pletely subdued by these attentions, and her 
active imagination began to familiarize itself 
with the idea of becoming the minister’s wife, so 
completely, that it would have been rash for any 
one to attempt disabusing her of her delusion. 
She was completely infatuated. 

Mr. Gray had asked leave of absence for two 

successive Sabbaths, and Miss Finikin’s suscepti- 
ble heart was beating with the hope that she was 
to be the companion of his journey. But alas, 
the house was shut up in a most mysterious man- 
ner only an hour after she had made her morning 
call; in which she had vainly*looked for the 
demonstrations of approaching travel, and as 
vainly asked when they were going, and still 
more vainly tried to beg the third place in their 
carriage. 
The house was shut up, and the minister and 
his sister gone. They went on Monday, and could 
be absent nearly three weeks, by only returning 
on Saturday before the third Sabbath; and yet 
for this long absence Mr. Gray had not account- 
ed to a single person in his parish! Floating 
murmurs of disapprobation were followed by 
louder and more open demonstrations of anger 
from the older members of his society, and as to 
Miss Finikin, she took to her bed. We who 
alone are in the secret, must whisper whither he 
went. 

To hurry through the marriage ceremony that 
united Captain Ingalls and Ella Morse together, 
to leave his sister to make the bridal tour with 
them, and to make a brief call on his father and 
mother, was but the work of a single day, with 
the impatient minister. The glowing sunset of 
the next day found him walking slowly and 
wearily up a vine-covered walk that led to a rich 
and luxurious residence, on the banks of a beau- 
tiful river. 

So calm and peaceful lay the river, that every 
object on its banks and the gorgeous sky itself 
was mirrored distinctly on its surface. It was 
like an enchanted stream; and that nothing 
might be wanting to complete the spell, there too 
was the water nymph—the Naiad—standing, 
half concealed by the beautiful willows that hung 
lovingly over its brim. A basket of fresh water- 
lilies, and her bare, dripping feet, told what her 
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occupation had been. She looked at the wet feet 
shining like ivory, and blushed deeply. A hasty 
wave of the hand and a murmured excuse was 
all that she deigned to the weary-footed man, 
who had come far, and travelled long to see this 
very water nymph. 

She returned in a few moments and invited 
him into the house. Her manner seemed cold 
and stately, and the minister was evidently hurt, 
if not offended by it. He followed her into a 
room that was hung with crimson. The setting 
sun was shedding its last rays upon the windows, 
and heightened the effect of their deep red dra- 
pery. It rested on the pale cheek of Isabel 
Maine, and imparted such a flush as the red 
camelia or rose sometimes does to an alabaster 
vase over which it hangs. 

She did not relax at all from her proud look ; 
and to do the minister justice, he did not look 
very humble or supplicating either. It was evi- 
dent that some element had been at work, divid- 
ing two souls, which it would seem might come 
safely and easily together, and which of their 
own accord would never have parted. Isabel 
accorded him the same courtesy that she would 
have given to any stranger, and no more; but 
she was obviously ill at ease; and had to hide 


her emotion under pretence of arranging the 
lilies in dishes of Bohemian glass, making them 


borrow a tint from their red hue. It was like 
rosy wine in crystal goblets, in its effect, this 
mingling of red and white. Horace Gray per- 
ceived it, and spoke of its wondrous effect upon 
the mind, this rich blending of flowers artistically. 
From this, their conversation broadened into a 
wider sphere, embracing almost every combina- 
tion of colors in art or in nature; from the 
arching of the rainbow, down to the tiny pink 
shell on the seashore, from the highest painting 
to the blending of the simplest flowers. 

And the lovers—for they had been, nay, were 
still lovers—conversed calmly and coolly on all 
these things, and left, untouched, the great senti- 
ment which was filling, absarbing, overwhelming 
both their hearts, under this cloud of estrange- 
ment. Once only they came near. Isabel’s 
hand trembled until she came near dropping the 
beautiful red dish in which she was arranging 
the lilies ; and Horace, as he saved it from falling, 
touched her hand. That pressure brought back 
old memories to each, but neither spoke; and 
Horace resumed his distant seat. 

“ You will stay with us to-night, Mr. Gray, of 
course,” said Isabel; ‘it is too far to the Dale 
House for you to return.” 

“That depends—” said Mr. Gray. “I must 
know first whether my visit is welcome. If not, 
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the longest walk or darkest night would of course 
be a better alternative.” ; 

“You will not pain me, Mr. Gray, I sincerely 
hope, by making any allusion to the past in any 
way. I invite you to stay, in all courtesy, and 
trust you will accept my hospitality in the same 
light. I am expecting papa from a journey, but 
he will not be here until late. We will take tea 
before he comes.” 

Not until late; then he would have an unlooked- 
for chance to renew his suit, or at least to clear 
off old scores, before Colonel Maine should make 
his appearance. He had come for a definitive 
talk with Isabel, and this would give him the 
opportunity. He acceded to her request to take 
tea, and followed her to the supper room. 

Notwithstanding it was summer time, the trees 
and shrubs grew so thickly about the house at 
Bellevue as to make a fire desirable; and this 
want was met by a large, sparkling wood fire, 
blazing on the ample hearth of the supper room. 
It was a fine long room, with painted walls of a 
cool tint of drab, and hung with pictures. A tiny 
fountain sprang up near the table, and the light 
was subdued by shades of ground glass. 

The supper tablo showed the delicate taste of 
Isabel, in its beautiful napery, and the wealth of 
her father in costly cut glass and silver. 

“I can give her no gauds like these,” sighed 
Horace to himself, as he surveyed the magnifi- 
cence before him. ‘ How much will she have to 
give up, if she should consent to share my lot. 
Ah, will she ever be contented to be the wife of 
a country minister ?” 

And truly, as he looked around and saw the 
luxury by which she was surrounded, he thought 
that even if their old feud could be made up, he 
would hardly dare to take her from that home, 
unless he could give her a corresponding one. 
Her tastes so refined and fastidious, her choice 
of society so almost exclusive as he knew it 
to be, how would she bear the companionship of 
Mrs. Higgins and Miss Finikin ¢ 

Almost for the first time, Horace felt the curse 
of poverty. This being, whom he would have 
enshrined if he could in a crystal palace, where 
no ruder touch should have visited her than the 
soft pressure of the water lilies she had been 
gathering, against her cheek ; how could he sub- 
ject her, if even she would consent to the self- 
denial, the absence of all luxury, the probable 
discomforts of a third rate parson’s residence in 
a third rate village! He said this last sentence 
to himself with great bitterness. His eye was 
resting at that moment on a painting, whose cost 
would have almost doubled his own yearly salary, 
and he had come to ask Isabel to share that life! 
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It seemed at the moment, that it was too ab- 
surd to think of—this asking her voluntarily to 
make a change like that—and yet, how to give 
up the long dream of his youth! the dream that 
Isabel had herself encouraged until the last time 
they had met. 

But even when he was a youth at college, and 
with no visible means of support, the distance 
between them did not seem so immeasurable as 
now, that his fate seemed fixed, chained down to 
mediocrity through life. It almost seemed to 
him that if Isabel should accept him now, that he 
should tremble on the threshold of his coming 
happiness, and dread to fasten her down to such 
a life as his. These thoughts flashed through 
his mind in the brief moment in which she had 
left him to himself. 

They sat down to tea, Horace vainly trying to 
shut out the picture that would unconsciously 
fill his mind’s eye, of Isabel sitting thus at his 
own table at Walford. The thought made him 
silent and abstracted, and Isabel seemed hardly 
equal to the task of playing hostess to her silent 
guest. 

They had sat thus for scme time, when a 
hasty footstep on the gravel walk proclaimed 
Colonel Maine’s return. He entered, looking 
flushed and worried; and when forced by the 
sight of a guest to grow calmer, his face assumed 
a deadly pallor. Isabel hovered around her 
father, anxious and fearful, yet not daring to ask 
what was the cause of his discomposure. As 
she passed her hand caressingly over ‘his hair, 
she started to find that it was dripping with wet. 
Surely, the dews had not fallen so heavily as 
that. 

Her father had greeted Horace when he came 
in, but with a hand as cold as death; and he 
now sat down beside him and drank cup after 
cup of strong tea, but tasted nothing else. 
Horace remembered that this man’s pride had 
partly influenced his daughter to withdraw her 
affection, or at least the show of affection from 
him. Had he not remembered, he could have 
pitied him more deeply than he did now. 

Colonel Maine arose and left the table. His 
daughter and guest followed him to the wide 
fire-place, where they remained in silence, until 
the servant removed the tea things. Isabel 
looked mournfully at her father, and although 
some of her old affection for Horace was rising 
in her heart, she yet wished him away, so that 
her father might unburden the trouble which was 
evidently crushing his spirit. 

She did not need to wish him away, for as 
soon as the doors were shat and all was still, her 
father, with the great drops of perspiration still 
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beading his forehead, revealed the cause of his 
present state. 

Bellevue, with all its manifold beauties of 
scenery, its model farm—the pride of Colonel 
Maine’s heart, next to his daughter—his exten- 
sive city property, all had vanished away from 
his grasp, by the villany of a single man, and 
that man one whom he had befriended ! 

Isabel listened in tears. She could not at that 
moment command the heroism and fortitude 
which she had so, often admired in Irving’s ad- 
mirable “Wife.” Bellevue was dear to her 
heart. Here she had been born and reared; 
within its sacred wood the dust of her mother 
was sleeping; it would break her father’s heart 
to leave it, for though apparently cold and stern, 
she knew the depth of feeling that lay beneath 
that proud exterior. She could not speak peace 
then to his troubled soul. Had Bellevue been 
spared, she could have borne all else ; but this lay 
too near her heart’s centre to be lightly given up, 

Horace rose, but Colonel Maine’s hand was on 
his arm. “ Do not leave us, Mr. Gray,” he said, 
“your province is to attend upon sorrow and 
trouble. Do not forsake your old friends now.” 

Horace was surprised into a sudden expression 
of sympathy which the moment before he would 
not have uttered for the world. 

“ Bless you, Mr. Gray, for this kind expression 
of feeling towards us. My poor Isabel, do not 
weep so. We are no worse off than many others. 
There, there, go to your room, my darling, and 
bathe that face, and come back to me smiling, if 
you can.” 

Isabel obeyed him, glad to relieve herself, by 
one powerful burst of tears, after which she hoped 
to go back, calm, if not smiling. 

As soon as she was gone, Culonel Maine turn- 
ed to his guest and thus addressed him, “ Mr. 
Gray, I once treated you cavalierly, when you 
paid your addresses to my daughter. From my 
soul I ask you to forgive me for that pride 
which is now so completely humbled. Would 
to Heaven that I had acceded to your wishes © 
then. Isabel would then have had a protector 
in this hour of trouble, which I feel will too 
surely deprive her of a parent’s care. At my 
age, Mr. Gray, there can be no possible chance 
of retrieving a fortune so wholly dissipated to 
the winds as mine is. Mr. Gray, may I ask you 
if you came here to night with any intention of 
trying to shake the pride which I showed you 
when last we met, and which I enforced upon 
my daughter to imitate ?” 

“TI came here to night, Colonel Maine, to tell 
Isabel that my lot in life was settled, that as a 
poor country minister, I could only hope fora 
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bare subsistence to offer to any woman’s accept- 


ance; but that my heart was as devoted to her 
image as ever, and if pride, or any other obstacle 
still came between us, E would only look upon 
her once more, and then bid her farewell—but 
that no other could share my life; that the 
dream of my youth, visionary as it was, could 
never be renewed for another.” 

“ By Heaven, Mr. Gray, I would almost offer 
Isabel to your acceptance now, so keenly do I 
feel her desolate situation, were it not that you 
would have reason to think that I would suffer 
a man to marry my daughter, whom I would 
not have received when she was in expectancy 
of a fortune atmy death. But I am thankful that 
I have it in my power to destroy even that idea, 
if you should entertain it. Isabel has a letter 
from me, dated long before this calamity was 
dreamed of—as far back as January last, in 
which I distinctly gave her permission to accept 
you. Her answer [ have here.” 

He took a erumpled letter from the private 
drawer of a desk, and folding down the com- 
mencement, he pointed to these sentences, “ Your 
permission comes too late, dear father, as I shall 
probably never see Horace Gray again. I hear 
that he is settled in Walford. I will not blame 
you, but yon do not know how much I have 
suffered.” 

“ Nor,” continued Mr. Maine, “can she know 
what I have suffered, for that hour of pride and 
se!fishness. Mr. Gray, I was a father, eager and 
ambitious of honors for my only child. Say, ifshe 
were not worth that anxiety ?”” 

Mr. Gray’s impassioned assent was prevented 
by Isabel’s entrance, calm and even smiling, as 
her father had wished. She sat down beside him, 
not daring to look in his face, lest her composure 
should again desert ner. Colonel Maine rose 
and left them to themselves. What passed be- 
tween the lovers that night, of acknowledge- 
ment of error, of the clearing up of a whole year’s 
mistakes, Of hope, and trust, and simple faith for 
the future, no one knew but theinselves. 


The minister returned to Walford as silently 
ashe went. All that the people knew, was that 
his sister was there several days before him, and 
that his house underwent a thorough cleansing 
and freshening up. Bright summer flowers 
adorned the two rooms which were still the only 
ones into which even Miss Finikin was admitted. 
She had the entree of the study, to take books 
whenever she pleased, and she was now flutter- 
ing with excitement to welcome the minister, for 
she had seen his windows open that morning. 
How was she disappointed when she found he 
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had not arrived. Alas, poor old girl! she had a 
greater than that, when on the next bright, dewy 
Sabbath motning, after the congregation were all 
seated, Mr. Gray was seen opening his pew door 
before he ascended the pulpit, to give entrance to 
his sister, and a young and beautifal woman, in 
spotless bridat white! 

Fans and smelling-bottles were in requisition 
that day! Miss Finikin almost fainted, and 
Cordelia Bright, the deacon’s daughter, who had 
been flattered into the belief that Mr. Gray liked 
her, actually burst into tears. 

The next Sabbath after that, Colonel Maine 
was also present; and at the close of the last’ 
service, the whole society were invited to call on 
the minister the next evening. 

It would perhaps be beyond belief, if it were ’ 
stated that everybody liked the minister’s wife ; 
bat it may be safely said that no minister’s wife 
ever gave more general satisfaction. 

Bellevue was lost to both father and daughter, 
but Colonel Maine gathered enough from the 
wreck of his fortune, to keep a comfortable room 
at the parsonage at his own expense ; and in the 
decline of his life, he found that the cares and at- 
tentions of ason, as Horace Gray traly was to 
him, were better than houses and lands. And 
truly, the brightening roses on Isabel’s cheeks 
were worth all he lost at Bellevue. 

Mrs. Higgins shakes his head, and says “ Well” 
you'll never see such a piece of sculpter agin, as 
that old pulpit was !’ 


BROADEST AT THE BASE, 

Young man, one of the first things ought | 
to eonsider is how to build up a pm te ’ 
us to tell you one fact about it, which we have 
learned from observation: It must be built like 
pyramid to be tirm and lasting—broad at the base. 
‘Then the foundation must be good, or even a pyr- 
amid would crack and full to pieces. Get a 
reputation, from early boyhood, for truth, hon- 
esty, industry, obedience to parents and teachers, ' 
and above all, piety. By-and-by your character 
will be as firm as a pyramid ; a hostof ealumnia- 
tors could not overthrow it. But if youth and 
early life is bad, to build a character on such a 
beginning would be almost as difficult - to pe 
and poise a pyramid on ite apex.—New Yor 
Independent. 


GOOD NATURE. ; 
Good nature redeems many faults. More than’ 
beauty, wealth, power, genius, it causes men and 
women to beloved. Mf there are no shining qual- 
ities whatever in the character, even should there 
be considerable intellectual deficiency, yet if a 
good temper beafns bright on the countenance, 
we ask for nothing more. We pause not, we do 
not question pr hesitate, but surrender at once to 
the fascinatiéns of the good and honest soul that 
has set upon his face the seal of this admirable 
quality.— Boston Olive Branch, 
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THE HAZEL COPSE. 


BY EDWIN L. LOTHROP. 


You see that little gray-looking house yonder 
in the hazel copse, do you? Well, twenty or 
thirty years ago—I forget which—there was a 
garden and a farm attached to that house, which 
is now all cut up into building lots; and a peor 
set of houses they have put there too. The only 
picturesque, or even tolerable thing, is the gray 
house, after all. They have cut down the trees 
where the orchard stood, and the ground is cov- 
ered with lime and bits of brick, and broken 
glass and stones, with all the shabby newness of 
recently built tenements “to let.” But for the 
determined will of the old woman, at the gray 
house, the hazel copse would have gone too ; but 
when they attempted to cut that, she who for 
seven years had not left her bed, came to the 
door, and shook her withered hand at the wood- 
cutters, and dared them to touch her property ; 
not precisely the petitioning and pathetic mode 
of beseeching the woodman to “ spare that tree,” 
but a regular, fierce defiance to the wight who 
would “touch but a single bough.” 

It makes a pretty picture in the midst even of 
this intolerable newness, does it not? Well, as 
I said, twenty or thirty years ago, this spot was 
called Deering farm; and a happy family lived 
here—James Deering, his wife, daughter and 
nephew. 

Lucy and her mother did all the inside work of 
the farm ; Mr. Deering and the nephew perform- 
ing the rest. The work prospered, and the 
“ place” was thought to be worth five times as 
much as any in the neighborhood. Deering 
farm sent out the best butter and cheese; the 
best apples and potatoes, the cleanest oats and 
the finest wheat and rye and Indian corn, of any 
other round Southfield. 

Matthew Holt usually carried the produce to 
market. He was the son of Mr. Deering’s sister; 
and was as dear to him as his‘own son could 
have been. Matthew was a smart, enterprising 
farmer, and could mow or reap more than any 
one in the neighborhood, in a day. Altogether, 
he was of invaluable service to his uncle, who 
disliked to hire strange servants, as much as his 
wife did. Everything about the farm was the 
perfection of neatness. Not a broken rail, nor 
aa unmended plough, nor a wisp of straw, ever 
lay about the premises. And in the house, the 
milk pans and the tin platters shone like silver, 
and the floors and dressers were white as lilies. 
Still Lucy and her mother never seemed to work 
hard. They were always dressed neatly, and 


were seldom seen at any laborious or heavy oc- 
eupation. The neighbors who went in early in 
the morning, found the same spotless cleanliness ; 
and wondered, as they went home to their dingy 
floors, if the Deerings had been scouring theirs 
in the night. 

They had their pleasures too, apart from their 
labor. They kept a good horse for family use, 
whose sleek sides showed his well-keeping; and 
with this, in a respectable light wagon, they ex- 
plored the whole country round. Books, too, 
were plenty in their house, and the best and most 
useful papers; and Mr. Deering was not so wed- 
ded to his farm, as not to enjoy, and let his 
family enjoy rational and innocent amusements. 
Matthew and Lucy, therefore, went to the neigh- 
boring village to learn singing and dancing; 
and so excellent was the farmer’s judgment, in 
the eyes of his neighbors, that the most rigid 
and intolerant did not say a word. 

There was little said between the cousins, as 
to any future relation. It was an understood 
matter, but scarcely ever expressed in words. 
Lucy glided in and about the farmhouse, with 
pleasant smiles at Matthew, when she encounter- 
ed him, and he always thought of the time when 
she would brighten up his house, just so, but he 
never said it. Mrs. Deering sometimes wonder- 
ed that nothing was fixed definitely; but she 
was a good, mild, easy woman, and she believed 
that all would come right, in the right time. 

So she quietly made up and laid away a good 
stock of household linen, ostensibly for the use of 
the house, but really for Lucy’s future dower. 
It would have done one good to see the piles on 
piles of sheets, blankets and homemade quilts, 
which filled the large cupboard behind the chim- 
ney; and all there were designed, in her heart, 
for Lucy. 

At the village adjoining, Lucy had become 
acquainted with a young girl, the daughter of a 
widow lady. Caroline Lydstone was a pretty, 
spoiled, indolent girl, the darling of her widowed 
mother, and a great favorite, because of her 
beauty and sprightliness. She had never been 
out of the village; and on her naming that fact 
one day to her new friend, Lucy earnestly in- 
sisted on her coming over to Deering Farm, and 
staying a week, at least. 

She was delighted with the change; but she 
could not imagine how Lucy managed to do 
such a quantity of work. How strong she must 
be! She could never work at all. She was not 
even able to make her own bed ! 

Mrs. Deering looked at the bright, rosy cheeks, 
and the full, rounded arms, and smiled. There 
was strength enough, but the energy was want 
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ing ; and she wondered if the poor, slight mother, 
whom Lucy had represented as so thin and weak- 
ly, did not sometimes wish that she had brought 
Caroline up differently. 

All the family liked the young girl. She had 
a sweet voice for singing, and a sweet temper 
also. She was never dull nor cross nor home- 
sick ; hut went flitting round from morning till 
night, watching Lucy at work, but never offer- 
ing to help her; or oftener still, out in the field, 
where Matthew was at work on the hay. 

Lucy would watch her, as she stood busily be- 
fore the window of the cheese room, and as Car- 
oline sat on a fragrant mound of hay, or reclined 
beneath the great oak tree, with her straw hat 
thrown down carelessly beside her, she thought 
there was never anything half so pretty, nor half 
so useless, as her new friend. 

She bounded in about tea time, one afternoon, 
clapping her hands with delight. Matthew was 
going to let her ride on Black Bess, to make a 
flying call upon her mother, and home again by 
moonlight. 

“Alone, Caroline? Are you accustomed to 
riding?” asked Mrs. Deering. 

“No—but then Matthew was going to take 
another horse, and he would see that there was 
no danger.” 

Lucy saw that the arrangement did not include 
her; and she thought it would have been more 
kind in Matthew, to take them all in the wagon ; 
but she did not say anything. She offered 
Caroline her own habit and cap, and she could 
not help acknowledging that she looked beauti- 
fally in the well-fitting riding dress. They set 
off from the door, while Lucy was taking care of 
the milk for the night ; and after they were gone, 
she sat down more quietly then usual, and folded 
her hands listlessly, without either work or book. 
Mrs. Deering looked at her compassionately. 
She knew that Lucy felt Matthew’s conduct 
deeply ; but she dared not irritate the wound by 
touching it. 

They sat there together until ten and even 
eleven struck ; and then her mother insisted on 
her going to bed. Long after midnight, they 
returned; and Caroline, on going up to Lucy, 
found her still awake, and with a hot flush upon 
her cheek like fever. 

Something closed (Caroline’s lips. She did 
not speak at all of her ride, nor did Lucy make 
any inquiry; and Matthew, in the morning, 
shunned all the eyes at the breakfast-table. But 
this incident passed away, and he was more than 
usually kind to Lucy. Caroline’s visit was soon 
over, and now Matthew began seriously to talk 


of being married, Lucy’s parents only stipula- 
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ting that there should be no change in the house- 
hold arrangements; unless indeed, Matthew 
might think proper to have some one to assist 
Lucy in the housework. 

Lucy could smile now at the recollection of 
her nervousness on the night of the ride; and, 
casting all suspicion to the wind, she generously 
invited Caroline Lydstone to pass a month with 
her, previous to the marriage; and her free and 
unembarrassed manner of leaving her for hours 
alone with Matthew, proved that she had no 
feeling of jealousy towards her. 

There was little of preparation to make. The 
house was always neat and clean, and the luxury 
of a new carpet and chairs, and a neat chamber 
set of plain furniture, was all that was needed. 
All was arranged, and everything ready for the 
wedding on the coming eve, except the cutting of 
the abundant roses which bloomed all over the 
garden. Lucy sat at the little window looking 
out upon the yard, when she saw Caroline glide 
softly out of the door and go down to the old 
oak tree. It was not long before Matthew join- 
ed her; and there was evidently a long conver- 
sation between them. When Caroline came 
back, she went up to her room stealthily; but 
not before Lucy had caught sight of tears upon 
her face. It was a sorrow which she evidently 
did not want Lucy to share. 

It was near sunset, and Lucy was already in 
her own room, looking at the new white muslia 
dress and satin ribbons that lay on the bed. 
One little white rose-bud was in a glass of water, 
intended for the only ornament to her brown 
hair, and a delicate fan, Mrs, Lydstone’s bridal 
gift, lay beside it. 

She left the bedside, on hearing voices in the 
next room, ashamed lest any one should find her 
thus lingering over her bridal paraphernalia. 
She stood by the window, waiting for the per- 
sons, whoever they might be, to enter, and a 
bright blush came to her cheek. She was per- 
fectly happy as she stood there, arranging the 
muslin curtain of this little bed-room which she 
had occupied so long, with its little white quilt, 
now covered by a mass of thin, snowy drapery— 
her bridal dress. All at once, she heard Caro- 
line’s voice say : 

“Tt must not be, Matthew. I must go before 
the wedding. I could not stay. I should die at 
the sight,”—and Matthew speaking low, sooth- 
ing words, which she could not hear, as he was 
evidently weeping. She heard him clasp his 
hands together, as if in great trouble; and then 
Caroline seemed to be leaving him, for her voice 
sounded farther off. 
“O, come back to me, once more!” was Mat- 
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thew’s cry, and she heard Caroline go back to 
where he stood. The room seemed to reel before 
her ; but she controlled herself firmly, and went 
down to tea. She kept close to Caroline, so that 
she had no chance to go away, and soon called 
her to go up to dress, and insisted on her dress- 
ing first and letting her help her. She put the 
white rose in Caroline’s hair, and then went back 
to her own room. Half an hour was spent by her, 
with her father and mother, and then she slipped 
back again to dress. 

She looked very lovely. Her cheeks were 
flushed, and when Matthew and Caroline enter- 
ed, as they did together, she was looking well 
and composed, but grave. 

“Father has gone over to fetch your mother,” 
she said to Caroline, who said simply that she 
was glad she was coming. 

“Come out into this large chamber,” said 
Lucy. “Iam suffocating here,” and she led the 
way toit. Her mother sat there in the white 
easy-chair, and she made room beside her for her 
daughter. Lucy, still controlling herself, said : 

“ Matthew, I heard your conversation this after- 
noon with Caroline. I do not wish to talk much 
about the matter, but she, not I, must be the bride. 
I will take her place, and she must take mine.” 

They sat as if turned to stone. Lucy cleared 
her voice, and began again very quietly. 

“It is so much better that I should know this 
now, than to learn it afterwards. You should 
have been more candid, both of you. Think 
what it would have been when I was a wife, to 
know that another was preferred |” 

She went up to Matthew who looked as if he 
were paralyzed. ‘‘ You are only my cousin now, 
Matthew. You were very cruel to make me any 
thing nearerto you. If it is your wish, I will act 
as Caroline’s bridemaid.” 

Caroline had sunk, half-fainting, on a chair, 
and Matthew sat motionless, without offering to 
support her. Mrs. Deering ran to her with her 
own kindly manner; but when she turned from 
her as she revived, Lucy’s lips were covered 
with blood that fell down over her snowy dress, 
in acrimson stream. 

Matthew was aroused now, thoroughly. He 
laid her tenderly on the bed, and stopped the 
blood with his handkerchief. She looked up at 
him with a loving smile, and then closed her 
eyes. Soon her father and Mrs. Lydstone arrived, 
and a physician who had been sent for. 

The latter ordered every one from the room 
bat her father. Her mother was completely 
overcome, and was carried to her own chamber. 
A few words from Mr. Deering put the physi- 
cian in possession of all the facts, and his ‘first 


order was for Mrs. Lydstone and her daughter 
to be carried home ; and for a person to be sta- 
tioned at the gate, to prevent any one from 
coming into the house. Lucy’s life depended 
upon quiet, and he thought Miss Lydstone would 
feel better at home, than in a house where so 
much trouble had arisen through her. 

Lucy lived—but her life was never as before. 
Her color was gone, her strength departed, and 
she seemed the wreck of whatshe was. Matthew 
had entreated to be permitted to fulfil his engage- 
ment, but in vain. She had not seen him since 
her illness—nor would she. 

“Tt can only cause pain to him and to me— 
and surely we have had enough,” was her con- 
stant answer ; and Matthew, lonely and desolate, 
and feeling that he was not wanted there, would 
go over to Mrs. Lydstone’s, and talk it over with 
her and Caroline. 

When the autumn leaves fell, they alighted on 
a narrow mound, beneath the great oak. No 
marble was there ; but on the smooth trunk above, 
was deeply carved “Lucy, aged 20.” Near this 
tree was the hazel copse. Matthew wrought no 
longer in sight of that grave. He could not— 
and he went away intoa distant State; and 
everything seemed to go wrong with him. He 
never came to the cottage, altfough he was 
sometimes seen at Mrs. Lydstone’s ; and people 
said he looked shabby and miserable. 

Mr. Deering and his wife soon followed their 
daughter, and Matthew became heir to the estate. 
But nothing would ever induce him to live there. 
He married Caroline, years afterwards, when 
both had lost the look of youth, and had become 
fretful and peevish. Lucy’s name was never 
mentioned between them, nor did they ever go 
within sight of the hazel corpse. 

When Matthew died, Caroline, even then 
seeming like a woman of sixty, took up her abode 
here alone. She had outlived all sensibility upon 
the subject of the past, and had become avari- 
cious and grasping. She sold the farm for 
building purposes, but she will not let any one 
touch the hazel copse, although the tree has been 
destroyed by lightning, and Lucy has been re- 
moved, long since, to the burying-ground, beside 
her father and mother. ; 

Year after year, Caroline lives on in the old 
gray house, herself as old and gray; and yet 
nothing will induce her to enter the chamber 
where Lucy died. To her, hard and insensible 
as she has become, that room is peopled with the 
ghosts of the past. They who have had access 
to the house, when she has been ill, declare that 
the once white dresses hang in the chamber still, 
and one has dark stains upon it ever now. 
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POOR ELEANOR! 
BY FRANKLIN FORESTER. 


Ever unquiet, never at rest, 
Eleanor looks from her door; 
Wild are her eyes, and her hair undrest 
Falls unconfined o'er her silken vest, 
Hands on her bosom tightly pressed, 
And thus she gases away to the west, 
Over the dreary, desolate moor. 


“« When will he come!—when will he come? 
Here I wait day after day, 
Sitting and sighing alone in the gloom 
And cheerlessnees of this lonely room, 
Waiting for him who never comes home 
Cruel lover! who went away 
Ne’er to return— 0, where does he roam? 


“ Yet, methinks they told me a tale, 
Many a year ago, 
Of a body found in the lonely vale, 
Frightful with blood—and with faces pale, 
Looks of affright, and many a wail, 
Told of the death of Egberto; 
Cruel friends—to deceive me so! 


“ Yes, it was false—for he came that night, 
Came and stood by my sleepless bed 
With bleeding wounds, but his face was white, 
Pallid and ghastly—a horrible sight! 
And when I cried aloud in my fright, 
Sadly, mournfully shaking his head, 
Then and forever my lover fled!” 


Thus she murmurs incessantly, 
Mind a desert—reason fled, 
Wandering unquiescently 
In haunts where he wes wont to be, 
Gazing around unheedingly, 
Speaking thus of him long dead, 
“IT must wait—he will surely return to me!” 


THE EMBROIDERED VEST. 


BY ANNE T. WILBUR. 


Nor long since, some young officers dining at 
Versailles, were rejoicing at the idea of entering 
Spain and there taking thoir revenge for Sara- 
gossa. Colonel B., who was listening to them, 
began to smile, and said with dignity and 
experience : 

“ Before believing that an expedition beyond 
the Pyrenees will be a party of pleasure, let me 
relate to you a little episode of the war of 1810.” 

“ Relate it! relate it!” replied the young peo- 
ple, already quieted by the smile of their supe- 
rior officer. 

Colonel B. emptied his glass, stroked his 
moustache, and commenced thus : 

“At the age of twenty, I was consigned to the 
arsenal at Metz, in consequence of some noc- 
turmnal jokes. I had for a jailor the adjutant 
Pascal—a Cerberus with gray eyebrows over 
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lyax eyes—or rather his young wife, an adorable 
woman of twenty-seven. She was the daughter 
of a celebrated beauty of the empire, and was 
called Malvina, in compliment to Mme. Cottin. - 

“ There is no prison so narrow but it has ite 
illusion; all prisoners will comprehend that. 
Did not Pelisson love a spider What would he 
not have experienced for Mme. Pascal? Besides, 
my jailor’s wife united to her charms two great 
moral virtues: I never wanted for cigars, ont 
had always kirsch at discretion. 

“I went every morning to see her work be- 
side her window, in a little boudoir which she 
had arranged with perfect taste, and which was 
contiguous to the corridor of my cell: :The 
coquette, knowing how much the frame adds to 
the beauty of a picture, placed herself there in a 
bodice and flounced dress, with flowers on her 
neck and in her hair, and feet in Cinderella slip- 
pers, flanked by her cat unrolling her spools, and 
her little daughter dressed like a marchioness. 
An excellent housewife, she plied her needfe 
with prodigious dexterity, looking at me a little 
oftener than at her work, and readily smiling at 
my foolish speeches, for she had twenty-two 
pearls in her mouth. A joyous captive like my- 
self, a bulfinch, was singing at the neighboring 
casement; the cat executed surprising gambols; 
the child drew, by a rose-colored ribbon, a wooden 
sheep on rollers ; the Mocha was smoking in the 
cups. It was a picture worthy of a painter. 

“Now I had admired the workwoman fora 
week, when I bethought myself to notiee her 
work. It was a very handsome waistcoat of 
yellow silk, which she was embroidering with 
black braid, in the Spanish fashion. These.de 
tails occasioned some surprise, for they had no 
connection with the habits of the adjutant.’ I 
looked Malvina in the eyes, and said to her: + 

“*For whom is this waistcoat ?’ ‘ 

“She did not reply, and seemed affected ;.so 
that my curiosity changed into a suspicion. Her 
husband entered at the same instant, and I 
thought she was about to conceal her work; but 
she embraced the adjutant with the best grace in 
the world, and said to me with her usual smile + 

“ ‘Ask M. Pascal for the history of Goudie 
coat.’ 

“The adjutant, as I have said, was a veteran 
of fifty years; an old guard, with white mous- 
tache, scarred brow, and the cross of honor—one 
of those crosses which smell of powder. One 
read in the depths of his gray eye forty years of 
Misery, endured without complaint and manera 
bitterness. The cross had paid for all. 

“ Here is the story as he related it to me, and 
which will edify you on the delights.of Castile + . 
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Ir was in the Sierra Morena, during the war 
of 1810. The regiment of Pascal, then a sim- 
ple sergeant, had just arrived in the little town 
of A., exhausted, dying with hunger and thirst, 
decimated by fevers, cut to pieces by the guer- 
illas. Pascal had taken nothing for twelve or 
fifteen hours, and yet he had still in his knapsack 
a piece of bread, the last he had received—this 
treasure that the famished soldier conceals from 
-his companions for fear of being robbed, and 
which his own teeth dare not attack because it is 
his last hope. The regiment arranged itself on 
the square ; billets of lodging were distributed, a 
rendezvous appointed in case of alarm, and each 
man went his way. 

it was eight o’clock in the evening. The lit- 
tle town of A. had all the appearance of an 
enemy’s town. Every door, closed before the 
hour, opened to the French like a trap. To see 
the eyes that sparkled behind the casements, one 
would have said as many poignards awaited 
their prey in the shadow. Scarcely did a few 
Spaniards pass along the streets, looking with- 
out turning their heads, enveloped to their noses 
in their mantles, exchanging signs of intelligence. 

The coolness of the evening re doubled the 
fever of Pascal. His gun escaped from his 
hands ; he was on the point of swooning. But 
he remembered that he had a fresh wound in his 
left wrist; he re-opened it in removing the ban- 
dages, and its bleeding exhausted him still more. 

He arrived thus at the house designated. It 
occupied the centre of a gloomy and deserted 
square, admirably situated for deeds of darkness. 
There, the sound of a carbine would be lost in 
space, and the call of a dying man would 
awaken no echo. 

“Well,” said Pascal, philosophically, “if I 
am not to awake to-morrow, I shall at least sleep 
soundly.” 

He raised the knocker of the door. Nothing 
stirred. He struck it a second time; nothing 
yet. The butt of his gan made the house trem- 
ble ; this time, an old woman opened the door. 

By the light of an iron lamp, the sergeant 
saw a solemn and impassible countenance—one 
of those faces of dethroned queens which belong 
only to the Spanish. This one had siill, at 
sixty years, the Oriental visage and unfathom- 
able eye of the Moors of Grenada. She cast a 
glance on Pascal and on his billet, allowed him 
to enter without speaking, pointed to a chair, 
and resumed her work beside the hearth. 

The chamber was of Castilian bareness ; four 
white walls, a table of ebony, a worm-eaten 
chest, the chair of the old woman and that of 


sergeant—these were all. ‘ 


“Ah!” said Pascal to himself; ‘‘am I to re- 
main ¢efe-a-tete with this taciturn mummy ?” 

But he perceived a carbine, and a sombrero 
with a long plume, suspended to the great beam 
of the ceiling. 

“Very well,” thought he, “here are men’s 
trinkets ; I shall not die like Holofornes.” 

The most profound silence reigned within and 
without. The sergeant shivered near the fire. 
The old woman was watching an olla podrida, 
the fragrance of which was most inviting. 

Two hours passed away thus. Suddenly, the 
duenna raised her head and listened. The ser- 
geant at first heard nothing; but soon steps ap- 
proached. The knocker was lifted thrice with a 
firm hand, and a man entered the room. 

This was a tall and handsome youth of from 
twenty-eight to thirty years; he had black eyes, 
bronze complexion, white teeth, waving hair, 
and austere face. His gaiters were in fragments, 
his clothes covered with dust. He had in his 
cloak, pointed at the bottom, certain round holes 
which Pascal readily recognized ; balls had passed 
through them. The Spaniard draped himself in 
this national fragment with the majesty of an 
emperor. 

“Good evening, Joachim !”’ said the mother. 

“God keep you, Manuela!” replied the son. 

And as he was about to embrace her, he per- 
ceived the Frenchman. He started and recoiled, 
then examined his carbine, then shook his head 
with a sigh, then began to sup with the old wo- 
man, without uttering a word or looking again 
at Pascal. 

The latter had recognized by all these signs a 
mortal encmy—doubtless one cf those guerillas 
who had harassed his regiment, and certainly 
one of those Spantards who would massacre to 
the very last Frenchman. The sergeant might 
indeed be his guest to day—but beware of the 
morrow’s encounter, by the flash of two guns ! 

Meanwhile Pascal struck Joachim on the 
shoulder, and by a gesture asked of him a place 
at the table. By way of reply, the Spaniard 
pointed to the empty dish and gave it to his dog 
to lick. The Frenchman understood, pushed a 
stool hefore the fire, sat down upon it, opened 
his knapsack and took from it his last morsel of 
bread. 

«I will dine to-morrow,” said he to himself, 
“thanks to God and my bayonet!” 

“Ah!” resumed he quickly again by pan- 
tomime, “and the bed? Iama man who lies 
down when he has an opportunity.” 

Joachim, still mute, and still without turning 
his head, pointed undér the stairway, and slowly 
ascended, with his mother, to the upper story. 
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This gloomy and silent scene, but of formid- 
able eloquence, had given a diversion to the ser- 
geant’s sufferings. 

“The deuce!” thought he, when he found 
himself alone. ‘“ Castile is far from Scotland, 
in point of hospitality.” 

He arranged himself in his niche, for want of 
a better place. He took there his gun, his 
knapsack, his sabre and his chapeau, made his 
little military preparations, stretched himself 
upon his gray coat, and overcome with fatigue, 
fell asleep. 

The next morning, at daybreak, the drum 
awoke him. It was the concerted signal of 
alarm. The guerillas had re-appeafed on the 
horizon. Pascal heard their rallying cries on the 
neighboring mountains. 

He rose and called his hosts. The old woman 
alone was there ; Joachim had already gone out, 
and the carbine was no longer hanging from the 
ceiling. 

“Ah! ah!” said the sergeant to himself, 
brighitening up, “he has armed himself with his 
speaking-trampet; we shall soon converse to- 
gether 

“Thank you for your attentions, mother ; it is 
no matter,” said he, gaily, to the duenna; “let 
the soup simmer and shake up the pillows for 
to-night.” 

An hour afterwards, the sergeant was in the 
ranks in the country, opposite a band of guerillas. 
The combat was bloody, terrible, merciless, and 
renewed ten times until evening. Pascal was 
drawn in and pursued between two hills, with 
the remnantof his regiment. He received there 
more than twenty balls in his uniform and 
chapeau, as if he had been a mark for all the 
carbines of the enemy. By a sort of miracle, 
he was only scratched in the ear and hand. On 
his side, he did not lose a cartridge, and never 
fired without seeing a Spaniard fall. 

Iie aimed particularly at a brown cloak, which 

appeared before him on every height, and it was 
not until after he had overthrown that, that he 
could disengage his men and rejoin the main 
body. 
The guerillas were beaten and dispersed in 
every direction. Pascal was mentioned in the 
order of the day, and praised as one of the 
authors of the victory. The French re entered 
the town of A., and the sergeant regained his 
lodgings of the n'g‘it before. 

He found the duenna alone, and more gloomy, 
more silent than ever. She had but one thought 
and one movement—to listen and look out of the 
window to see whether Joachim had returned. 

At the end of two hours he re-appeared, and 
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his mother uttered a cry of joy, which quickly 
became a cry of anguish. The young man was 
pale, haggard, tottering, and blood was flowing 
from a large wound in his breast. 

“It is nothing—calm yourself!” said he to 
the old woman.- “ My heart was not reached, 
but it wanted little of it.” 


And while his mother bathed his wound with - 


cold water and her tears, he at last began to ob- 
serve the sergeant, who on his part looked at him 
attentively. They seemed by degrees to recog- 
nize each other, and to be surprised at breathing 
under the same roof. Manuela followed this 
scene with a wild eye, assiduously washing the © 
wound of Joachim. Suddenly she extracted 
from it an enormous ball. 

“Saved! saved, my son!” exclaimed she, 
pressing him deliriously in her arms. 

Then, picking up the ball, she examined it 
with curiosity. ‘ It is a French ball !” 

Pascal aud Joachim breathed not a word, but 
they did not take their eyes off each other. 

The old woman ran to the sergeant’s gun, the 
arm of adventure and of booty, of which the 
bore was peculiar. She fitted to it the bloody 
lead, turned like a fury, and said to Pascal : 

“Tt was you who shot my child! Joachim,” 
added she, “there is your murderer! Let us 
avenge ourselves 

At tho same time, with the rapidity of light- 
ning, she had closed the door, seized the carbine, 
and handed a cutlass to her son. 

The only reply of the Frenchman was to put 
his hand to his sabre, and prepare to sell his life 
dearly. He also, and at the same instant, had 
just recognized in his host the brown cloak which 
he had aimed at all day and perforated with a 
shower of balls. The effect of this triple recog- 
nition would have farnished a worthy subject for 
Salvator or Ribiera. 

Instead of taking the cutlass, Joachim re- 
jected it with horror, and rising pale as a phan- 
tom, with the majesty of a Spanish grandee, 
with a gesture made the carbine drop from his 
mother’s hands, and with another, extended his 
own hand 40 Pascal. 

“ After so warm a day,” said he, “you must 
be hungry and thirsty. Scrve the supper, Man- 
uela, and make the bed in the green chamber.” 

The astonished sergeant restored his sabre to 
its scabbard and smilingly replied : 

“ There is no offence ; I shall eat with a good 
appetite and sleep with a good heart.” 

, The old woman was about to protest, but a 
look from her son silenced her. 

“I did not know you yesterday; I know you 
to day,” said the Spaniard to the Frenchmn. 
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And they supped together, talking over the 
events of the day. 

The sergeant gave Joachim a sovereign balm 
for his wounds. Then the latter, tapping Pascal 
on the shoulder, said to him: 

“Follow me to your room.” 

He rose, took a flambeau, and though he could 
with difficulty support himself, conducted his 
guest to the second story. It was the finest 
room in the house, destined for relatives and 
friends. A large alcove, with curtains of serge ; 
ahigh and good bed; sheets of fine linen and 


. soft counterpanes ; the perfumes of lavender and 


iris ; refreshments of chocolate and burnt almonds. 

The sergeant thought himself in a dream, and 
had never been so entertained since his mother 
had for the last time tucked him in, in the old 
and soft family bed. 

The Spaniard wished him good night, and 
went to bed saying: “To-morrow.” 

“ Pardieu !” thought Pascal, “I have found a 
hidalgo. These Spaniards are all like their Cid 
Campeador !”” 

He fell asleep and did not awake until day-* 
break, at a new summons from his regiment. 
Joachim, confined to his bed, and watched over 
by his mother, invited the sergeant to take choc- 
olate at his bedside. They drank each other’s 
health, and the Spaniard said to the stranger, as 
he bade him adieu : 

“You are a brave man, and you fire admir- 
ably. Pray for me, if I die; if I live, I will 
not forget you. Neither will my carbine, if it 
finds itself opposite yours. One belongs to his 
country; so there shall not be a Frenchman in 
Spain, while there is a cartridge at my belt.” 

Two months afterward, as the soldiers of 
Napoleon were being exterminated at Saragossa, 
a Castilian, who had killed more than thirty of 
them, was about to perish under the blows of 
their avengers, when one of the latter recognized 
him, and exclaimed : “ Joachim !” 

It was Pascal, to whom Providence offered his 
revenge. He saved his ancient host at the peril 
of his life, concealed him, and kept him until 
the morrow, and did not leave the city until he 
had restored him to his mother. 

“ Remain a Spaniard,” said he; “I shall re- 
turn to France. You are a thousand times right 
—one belongs tohis country!” * * * 

“And this is the reason why my wife is em- 
broidering this waistcoat,” concluded the adju- 
tant Pascal, as he finished his narrative, ‘ This 
will be my thirtieth birthday present to the Senor 
Joachim Moralez y Hedo. When in 1813 
Joseph Bonaparte had surrendered the throne to 
Ferdinand VII., Joachim wrote me first: . . 


“* You have seen how I honor the courage of 
my enemies; learn how I retain the remem- 
brance of my friends. The last Frenchman 
having left Spain, I have restored my carbine to 
the wall, and pray you to drink my health in 
these twenty-five bottles of Alicante wine. 

“« Your ancient host, now captain of the town 
of A. J. Morarez Hepo.’ 


“T replied by ahundred bottles of champagne, 
and our correspondence has never ceased from 
that time.” 

“This story of the adjutant strongly affected 
me,” said Colonel B., ‘‘and has never left my 
memory any more than the graceful image of 
Mme. Pascal. I see her always as I have de- 
scribed her to you, embroidering, between her 
daughter and her cat, the waistcoat of Senor 
Joachim. In my soul and conscience I inwardly 
made her the amende honorable for my unwar- 
rantable suspicions, and kissed her pretty hand 
with the most profound respect, on leaving my 
prison, the arsenal of Metz. 

“And now, gentlemen,” said the colonel to the 
officers of Versailles, “go, conquer Spain, if the 
thing still tempts you, and if you do not think 
the price of Alicante wine too dear.” 


NATIONAL BEVERAGES, 


All Europe has chosen its preyailing beverage. 
Spain and Italy delight in chocolate; France, 
Germany, Sweden and Turkey, in coffee; Rus- 
sia, Holland, England, in tea; while Ireland 
makes ,a warm drink from the husks of the 
cocoa, the refuse of the chocolate mills of Italy 
and Spain. Ali Asia feels the same want, and 
in different ways has long gratified it. Coffee, 
indigenous in Arabia or the adjoining countries, 
has followed the banner of the Prophet wherever 
his faith has triumphed. Tea, a native of China, 
has spread spontaneously over the hill country 
of the Himalayas, the table-lands of Tartary and 
Thibet, and the plains of Siberia—has climbed 
the Altais, overspread Russia, and is equally de- 
spotic in Moscow as in St. Petersburgh. In Su- 
matra, the coffee-leaf yields the favorite tea of 
the dark-skinned population, while Central Africa 
boasts of the Abyssinian chaat as the drink of its 
Ethiopian people.—Professor Johnston. 


There is nothing innocent or good, that dies 
andis forgotten. Let us hold that faith, or none. 
An infant, a prattling child, dying in ic cradle, 
will live again in the better thoughts of those who 
loved it; and play its part, through them, in the 
redeeming actions of the world, though its body 
be burnt to ashes or drowned in the deepest sea. 
There is not an angel added to the host of heaven 
but does its blessed work on earth in those that 
it loved here. 

HEALTH, 
Nor love, nor honor, wealth, nor power, 
Can give the heart a cheerful hour, 
When health is lost. Be timely wise; 
With health all taste of pleasure flies. —G@ar. 
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THE BACHELOR’S STAR. 


WHAT IS LOVE? 


BY W. M. CARLETON. 


Thad a dream the other night: 

I thought I sat by a maiden’s side, 
In a shady bower; midst many flowers 
There grew the rose in all its pride. 
And as we talked o’er sundry matters, 

This question popped into my head: 
What is love? I could not answer 
No more than I could raise the dead. 


“ What is love?” I asked the maiden, 

As she fanned her lovely brow; 

She paused a moment, and then answered, 
“ Really, sir, I do not know. 

Love, I think, is a little traitor, 
Paling cheeks and causing sighs; 

Breaking hearts that ne’er knew sorrow, 
Drying tears from saddest eyes.” 


Just then I thought the earth did tremble, 
The seat on which we sat did shake; 

I started, rubbed my eyes, and murmured, 
“I do believe I’m wide awake.” 

And ro I was, so far as sieeping 
Was concerned, sure enough; 

But not enough to solve the question 
What is love? 0, what is love? 


Courtly dame and merry damsel, 
Comely youth, come tell me true; 

Man of years and understanding, 
Tell me, for I want to know. 

© Moon! who all night long supremely 
Reignest, midst the stars above; 

Tell me if thou knowest the secret, 
Whisper softly, What is love? 


What is love? my gentle reader, 
With that sad and thoughtful brow; 
Hast thou ever known the monster? 
Has he cast his darts at you? 
Gentle reader, love has never 
Touched this stony heart of mine, 
This breast has never known a sorrow; 
I hope it may be so with thine. 


THE BACHELOR’S STAR, 


BY HERBERT LINTON, 


You asked me in your last, my good friend, to 
tell you something of the pretty widow, Mrs. 
Ellingwood, whom you saw so intimate with 
my wife, at the watering place where you met us 
last summer. Louise thinks there is no one in 
this world so good, so perfect as her friend. She 
says that she must be good; for she is perfected 
by suffering. Although yet young, she has had 
an eventful life. To give you any history of 
that life, I must go back to the beginning; and 
Louise, sitting here by my side, promises to 
prompt me, when I forget my part. 
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Simon Hatfield was a farmer. He had broad 
lands under his feet, and look from whatever 
window he might, in his house, as far as he could 
see, it was all hisown. He was fifty-five years 
old, and a bachelor. He married at last, but his 
brothers and sisters all deserted him, because his 
wife had been his servant. 

Annie Leyden was a good and virtuous, and 
moreover, a lady-like and educated woman. Her 
father and mother dying suddenly, and leaving 
her no property she was induced to enter Mr. 
Hatfield’s family as a servant, merely because no 
other situation presented itself. There were not 
then as now, places where a woman may earn 
her living respectably without being called a 
servant; and Annie was glad to find a home 
where she could be quiet, have her healthful food . 
and her simple clothing, for her labor. 

Mr. Hatfield was extremely kind to those un- 
der his control; and when this gentle little girl 
came into his house, and he saw how cheerfully 
she performed labors which were fit only for the 
strong and robust, he assigned her different and 
more acceptable tasks ; gave her the use of his 
library, when he found how much she enjoyed 
reading, and gradually raised her to the dignity 
of his housekeeper. 

His brothers and sisters raised a storm about 
his ears. They had calculated upon his property 
for their children, and seemed to feel that Simon 
transgressed his bounds, when he made any ad- 
vances towards the married state, and this move-’ 
ment on his part seemed to betoken such 
advances. 

Their violence precipitated the very matter 
which they were interested in preventing; and 
before three months had expired, he had taken 
the mild and gentle Annie for his wife. But as 
if the evil wishes of his relatives were bound to 
take effect, Simon began to experience a series 
of misfortunes, which threatened to crush him 
down entirely. Disabled by a terrible nervous 
disorder which painfully attacked him after riding 
in the wet about his farm, he lost all manage- 
ment of his estate; and Annie, whose whole care 
was bent upon soothing his bodily ailments, had 
little time to bestow upon his business affairs. 

So farm after farm disappeared into the rapa- 
cious grasp of his brothers, until the old place 
was only a remnant of what it was in its palmy 
days. The noble forests, from which Simon 
would never before allow a tree to be taken, were 
laid low, and one by one, his possessions vanish- 
ed, until scarcely enough remained to support 
the family. 

Meantime Stephen and William Hatfield were 
building almost princely houses on the lands 
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thus wrested from Simon; and enjoying the 
fruit of the labors which for nearly forty years he 
had been performing, to bring his estate to per- 
fection. Fortunately, perhaps, he was uncon- 
scious of the extent of their encroachments; and 
when at the age of sixty (five years after he had 
married Annie Leyden), he suddenly grew worse, 
and died, the few lucid hours that preceded his 
death were not clouded by the knowledge that 
his widow and orphan would have little or noth- 
ing, save a house to shelter them. Even this 
shelter was grudged to them by the rapacious 
brethren ; but Annie was firm in her resolution 
to keep this inheritance untouched for her little 
Ida. 

I pass over Ida’s youth. There is a painful 
circumstance connected with her marriage. Mr. 
Ellingwood was an old man, but very wealthy, 
and her mother, feeling as she did that Ida had 
been wronged out of her father’s estate, was per- 
haps more solicitous that she should accept him. 
December and May were not more dissimilar 
than these two. But to Ida’s praise be it spoken, 
she never appeared otherwise than as a kind and 
attentive wife. In Mr. Ellingwood’s illness, she 


was a devoted nurse, and her conduct since his 
death has been most exemplary. Her mother 


still lives, and Ida resides with her, as well from 
the affection of a daughter, as from the conscious- 
ness that when a lady loses her husband, a pa- 
rent’s care and protection is the most desirable 
thing left her. 

If my brief sketch does not satisfy you, come 
and see for yourself. The ladies are to be here 
to-night, on a visit of two weeks, to my wife. 
You can come as if unexpected ; and I am sure 
that you will not go away without wishing to see 
Mrs. Ellingwood again. With the united re- 
gards of Louise and myself, I remain your 
friend, E. Tracy. 

Haugh Granville pondered long over the con- 
tents of this letter. It was true that he had ask- 
ed his friend many questions about the fair young 
widow, whose mourning weeds were not yet left 
off, although he had understood that her hus- 
band had been longdead. Still, he rather shrank 
from the full history which Mr. Tracy seemed 
disposed to give him ; as it implied that he had 
desired to be informed of every particular of her 
life. He felt almost compromised in his friend’s 
overweening zeal to oblige him. It was very 
’ gratifying to him to know thus much of her, and 
yet very provoking that he should be thought of 
as wishing, or anxious to know it. 

And then to be expressly asked to meet her! 
He, a bachelor, hitherto heart whole and fancy 
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free—to be running after widows, and to be oblig- 
ed to do the agreeable, and to come forward in- 
propria persona, when he only wanted to borrow 
his friend’s spectacles, and look at her for an hour 
or two without being suspected ! 

He knew very well that if he went to the 
Tracys, he would have a very severe gantlet to 
run, from them and others whom he believed 
they were just mischievous cnough to invite, to 
see the sport of a bachelor’s heart hunted down— 
of his heart in particular—for he had denounced 
matrimony a thousand times in their presence. 
He was half a mind not to go; and after a 
severe conflict with himself, it ended as such 
things usually do, by going straight into the 
enemy’s camp with a defiant “‘ Who’s afraid !” 
look and manner. 

There was a great deal that was purely im- 
aginative and poetical in Hugh Granville. He 
was a man of the most delicate instincts, the 
quickest appreciation, and the strongest sympa- 
thy. He had been twice disappointed where he 
expected a reasonable share of womanly per- 
fection; and the sudden awaking of his dream 
had rendered him shy and sensitive. He became 
nervous and irritable—and disposed to be angry 
with Edmund Tracy, Louise, and even with the 
unconscious subject of his thoughts, Ida herself. 
Then after indulging in his fit of spleen for a few 
hours, he finally slept it off, and, as might have 
been expected, had soon made up his mind to 
face the enemy. 

Never had Hugh Granville been so particularly 
anxious about his apparel, neat and fastidious to 
a fault, as he always was, as when preparing for 
Ned Tracy’s country house, where it might seem 
that a little negligence and freedom in dress 
would be pardonable; and when at last, he step- 
ped forth from his own room, perfectly attired, 
and yet without a particle of foppishness, no one 
could have understood the overweening anxiety 
he experienced. 

“Look forth from thy lattice,” Ida Elling- 
wood! One cometh even now, who shall make 
thy heart beat as it never beat before; and yet 
his modesty will not believe it until it can be 
hidden no longer. 

It was late in the afternoon when Mr. Gran- 
ville entered his friend’s domains. The setting 
sun shone brightly through the glancing leaves 
of the wooded avenue, through which he had to 
walk to the house ; and as he emerged into the 
green lawn before the door, he heard sounds of 
music from within, and a sweet voice singing 
snatches of quaint old songs, such as he had 
not heard since he was a boy. It brought back 
one of the dearest memories of a man’s heart— 
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the memory of his mother; for it was her voice 
that had last sung those rare old melodies to his 


ear. 
“Alas!” he said to himself, “we can never 
have but one mother.” 


“ There is none 
Tn all this cold and hollow world, no fount 
Of deep, strong, deathless love, save that within 
A mother’s heart.” 


And for a moment, Granville almost believed 
that he could never substitute another for that 
which had sufficed to him, until the past year, in 
which he had parted from that beloved mother. 

“§o good ason could not make a bad hus- 
band,” Ida had said when Louise Tracy had ro- 
lated several instances of his remarkable devo- 
tion to this good mother; and Louise wisely 
made no comment, feeling that Ida’s own mind 
instinctively grasped the very idea which she had 
intended. 

His friend saw him from the window, and 
hastened to meet him; then, knowing his fastid- 
iousness in regard to his appearance, he succeed- 
ed in hurrying him to the beautiful room appro- 
priated to his use, hefore any one else was ap- 
prised of his arrival. Had the fairies built a 
bower for the lonely bachelor, it could not have 
touched his fancy more. Every spot on which 
a vase could stand, was adorned with flowers— 
not of a common or ordinary sort, but selected 
with rare delicacy, and arranged with special 
care and skill. The prettiest of furniture, car- 
pet and hangings, the cool green of the walls, 
contrasting with the pure white of the dimity and 
lace, and the shady green blinds darkening the 
room to just a twilight dimness, were all noticed 
by Granville ; for he was peculiar and delicate in 
his tastes as a woman. 

A single plaster cast adorned one corner, a 
copy of the Egeria; and just beneath her, stood 
a large marble basin full of water, in which 
were gold and s‘!ver fishes. Outside of the 
window, an oriole had built his: curious nest in 
the branches of atree, where Granville could put 
forth his hand and touch the thick blooms that 
were hanging there in such profuse fragrance. 

He thought of his dull, bachelor home, shut 
up within walls of brick and mortar, with no 
green thing to welcome in the summer, save a 
stunted rosebush, mildewing in the damp yard— 
no lady-like adornments of drapery to the dusty 
windows—no pretty ornaments scattered around. 
On the ample dressing bureau, lay a splendid 
toilet-cushion, inscribed in gold letters ‘‘ Ida to 
Louise,” and with the sight of this, came back 
the object for which hehad come. He arranged 
his dress, shook off the slight particles of dust 
which had annoyed him on his journey, and 
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joined his friend in the hall, where he awaited 
his coming. ’ 

Tracy had not even told Louise that he was 
there; and he now entered the drawing-room, ' 
and introduced him unexpectedly. Louise wel-’ 
comed him most cordially, and Ida met him with 
unaffected kindness and self-possession. 

Granville breathed more freely. He found by 
her. manner, that she knew nothing of Tracy’s 
letter to him, and the knowledge that he was not’ 
expected to make himself agreeable to her ren- 
dered him more than ordinarily social and at 
ease. 

Another visitor was there, whose beauty was: 
much more striking than Ida’s. Flora Har- 
wood was a sweet looking girl, lovely as eyes 
ever looked upon. She was young—apparently 
not more than sixteen or seventeen, with bright 
hazeleyes and chestnut curls. Simply dressed 
in a plain white tarlton, with deep folds of the’ 
same, with no ornament but a single gold brooch, 
and plain gold bracelets encircling her match- 
less arms, she seemed as though attired in that 
which just suited her extraordinary beauty ; so 
bright, fresh and glowing was her face—so pure 
and spotless was her attire. Beside Ida, whose 
pale face looked still paler in her mourning garb, 
she was & summer rose brought in contact with a 
lily. 

Granville looked from one to the other. He 
had never seen two more beautiful women; and 
the heart which had been so long silent within 
him, now beat audibly. With that instinctive 
love of childhood and youth, which had always 
characterized him, it must be confessed that he 
looked oftenest at Flora—but a few moments’ 
reflection convinced him how absurd it would be 
to expose himself to the unequal chances of © 
rejection from this fair and youthful creature ; 
and he turned with a sensation of relief from 
mortification, to the nobler figure and more ma- 
ture countenance of Ida Ellingwood. So pale 
and statuesque she looked in her crape dress, 
revealing, by its thinness, her white arms; and 
above which the pure ivory throat looked whiter 
still, that unconsciously he gave the palm to her. 

A few moments’ conversation seemed to bring 
them into an intimacy which some might not at- 
tain for years ; but to minds attuned to the same 
chords, it needs but a slight touch to make them 
vibrate together. 

Tracy and his wife often exchanged glances as 
the conversation progressed. 

“There is no need of eng interference,” said 
Louise. 

“None at all, dear, they are getting along very 
well together.” 


‘ Before the autumnal Joveliness had began to 
wane, Ida Ellingwood was the wife of Mr. 
Granville; and their home was male the scene 
of as perfect happiness as mortals aré allowed to 
share. Flora Harwood is with them—for she is 
an orphan, fair, rich and unprotected by any re- 
lative—and Ida’s kind heart could not bear to 
leave her thus alone in the world, with the beauty 
and wealth which would tempt the unprincipled 
to draw her, perhaps, into an unworthy mar- 
riage. The friends live side by side—for after 
that sweet taste of country air and freedom, 
Granville could not bear to go back to the city, 
except for his daily business. The day after the 
wedding, he showed Tracy’s letter to Ida, of 
which she had never even heard before. 


A RUNAWAY COUPLE. 


A runaway couple, “true lovyers ” of the most 
fervent Yankee stamp, arrived at a small inn 
near Boston, and wanted the landlord to send fur 
&@ minister to “splice ’em,” and to be “ quick 
about it.’ The landlord complied, and the 
“licensed minister ” came. 

“ Be youthe minister ?” asked the bridegroom. 

“Tam,” replied he. 

“O you be, eh? What’s your name ?” 

“ Stiggins.” 

. “ Wal, neow, Stiggins,” said the Yankee, “du 
itup brown, and your money is ready ;” and 
forthwith the reverend gentleman commenced : 

“ You will please join hands.” 

The Yankee stood up with his lady-love, and 
seized her fervently by the hand. 

-“ You promise, Mr. A——,” said the parson, 
“to take this woman—” 

“ Yass!” said the bridegroom. 

“To be your lawful and wedded wife ?” 

“Yass—yass !”” 

“That you will love and honor her in all 
things?” 

“ Sartin—yass, I tell yer!” 

“ That you will cling to her, and her only, as 
long as you both shall live ?” 

“Yass indeed—nothin’ else!” continued the 
Yankee, in the most delighted and earnest 
manner. 

But here the reverend gentlernan halted, much 
to the surprise of all present, and to the especial 
annoyance and discomfort of the ardent bride- 


m. 

“One moment, my friend,” responded the 
minister, slowly ; for it occurred to him that the 
laws of his State did not permit this performance 
without the “publishment of the bans” for a 
certain length of time. 

“ What—what—what in time is the matter ? 
Don’t stop here! Put her thru! What’s split, 
parson? Anything gin eout ?” 

“ Just at this moment, my friend, I have re- 
membered that you cannot be married in Massa- 
chusetts, as the law—” 

“ Can’t! Wot in natur’s the reason? I like 
her and she likes me; what's to hender ?” 

“You have not been published, sir, I suspect.” 

“That’s a fact—aint a-goin’ to be, nuther; 
that’s the reason why we crossed over into your 
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‘ hittle Rhody’ ” (the scene was on the border o 
Rhode Island) ‘on the sly, you see, parson.” 

“T really—sir—” said the minister. 

“ Raatlly!—wal, never mind; go. ahead! 
Taint fair—don’t you see ‘taint? You married 
me, and haint teched Aer! Now don’t stop here ! 
’Taint the fair thing—by gracious, taint now, 
and you know it!” 

9 i will consult,” said the minister, hesitatingly. 

‘No, you wont—no, you don’t! You don’t 
consult nothin’ nor nobody, until this ’ere bus- 
iness is concluded!”” And with this, he turned 
the key and put it (amidst the titterings of the 
witnesses whom the landlord had called in) in 
his pocket. 

ae hand of his trembling bride, he 
said : 

“Go on, now—straight from where you left 
off; put us through, and no dodging. It'll be 
all right; ‘if it aint right, we'll make it right in 
the morning,’ as the saying is.” 

After reflecting a moment, the parson con- 
cluded to run the risk of the informality. So he 
continued : 

“You promise, madam, to take this man to be 
your lawful husband ?” 

“ Yass,” said the Yankee, as the lady bowed. 

“ That you will love, honor and obey him ¢” 

“Them’s ’em,” said Jonathan, as the lady 
bowed again. 

“And that yon will cling to him as long as 
you both shall live ?” 

“ That’s the talk—stick to one another allers ” 
—and the lady said “yes” again. 

“Then, in the presence of these witnesses, I 
pronounce you man and wife.” 

“Hoorah!” shouted Jonathan, leaping half 
way tothe ceiling with joy. 

“And what God has joined together, let no 
man put asunder.” 

“Hoorah!” continued Jonathan. What's 
the price?” (The parson seemed to hesitate ) 
“How much? Spit it out—don’t be afeared. 
You did it like a book! Here’s a V. Never 
mind the change! Send for a hack, landlord. 
Give us your bill. I’ve got her! Hail Col- 
lumby !” 

The poor fellow seemed to be entirely unable 
to control his joy; and ten minutes afterward, 
he was on his way to the railroad depot with his 
wife, “‘the happiest man out of jail,” said the 
witnesses who described the scene.—New York 
Picayune. 


OCULAR DEMONSTRATION. 


Upon one occasion, when the Rev. Mr. Rob- 
inson was preaching, he dropped the immediate 
discourse and made this observation: “It is a 
rule with me never to use an expression which 
the humblest of my hearers cannot understand. 
1 have just made use of the term ‘ ocular demon- 
stration ’—I will explain to you. 1 look into the 
table pew, and I see a young man in a blue coat 
and scarlet waistcoat, fast asleep.” On pro- 
nouncing the last two words he raised his voice 
considerably, and all eyes being attracted to the 
unfortunate sleeper, he added in a lower tone, 
“Of that I have ocular demonstration.” He 
then resumed his discomse in his accustomed 
manner..—The Pulpit. 


THE SEWING MACHINE. . 


In a New England village, both thrifty and neat, 
Of a learned —— the quiet retreat. 

The lilies are nodding each pretty bright plume, 
Aod filling the air with their 
Close down by the meadow is rippling along 

A river, that glides graceful willows among; 

And the greeu-wooded bills that shut in the view 
Here rive up abruptly, there fade into blue. 

So fair was the spot where Dame Nature had taught her, 
That, lovely and pure, grew the clergyman’s daughter, 
And there by the window that looks on the green, 
Sits sweet pretty Jane, at her Sewing Machine. 
One touch of her foot, and one turn of her hand— 
From fairies you'd think she had borrowed a wand. 


“Just look! Babies’ dresses are done in a trice, 

And the hems and the tucks look so charmingly nice; 
Those twenty-four towels, dear mother’s demand, 

Are folded. completed, and lie on the stand; 

Twelve collars for Alfred, those kerchiefs for Joe, 

Were finished last night, and placed all in a row: 

Two dresses for Katie, my darling—and then 

1 will tly to the shirts, that are wanted for Ben. 

Now give me a book; Tam free as a queen— 

For do [ not own this dear Sewing Machine? 

A few months ago, of my life I was weary, 

The future was all so laborious and dreary : 

They told me, I know, I was pretty—but then, 

Tis no easy lot to be eldest of ten. 

Let me do what I would—let me get up at dawn, 

Let me work at my needle, at night, noon and morn— 
Those brothers, no matter how early I rose, 

Would wear out, and tear out, and outgrow, their clothes, 
And that mountain of garments grew more and more high, 
Until stiteh upon stitch brought sigh upon sigh. 
There's Mary, our fair one, so tall and so slender, 

I really believe I did nothing but mend her; 

When baby was born—I’m forced to confess it— 

The last thing I dreamed of on earth was to bless it : 

I thought of her dresses, wee ruffles and all— 

She ruffled me sorely, that baby ro small. 

With blushes I own it, those brothers and sisters 

To me were no more than just so many blisters. 

When Willie, our eldest, from college returned, 

My work for a moment I hastily spurned, 

Then rushed to embrace him ; how my feelings were torn! 
For I saw at a glance that his bosoms were gone. 

With caresses | tried to hide all my fears; 

Put my head on his shoulder, and burst into tears. 

He tenderly twisted each wandering tress; 

How well 1 was looking! how charming my dress! 
Then laughingly asked that good brother of mine, 

For the rest of the dear ones, the fy romping nine, 
He whispered so kindly, ‘ A prize I have won; 

Nay, praise me not, Jenny, ’twas easily done; 

My rivals were lazy, or else from the start 

They had not, poor fellows, such motives at heart; 
Aud now with wy earnings I've bought you a sprite— 
Your slave all the morning, your vassal at night. 
To-morrow, dear sister, from sewing be free, 

And begin, dearest Jenny, some reading with me.’ 

I poured out my thanks, while my heart beat with joy— 
*fwas such a kind act ot the dear, generous boy. 

I'm the happiest maiden that ever was seen, 

With tuis dear little, sweet little Sewing Machine.” 


Ye Oberlin students, she doctors of laws, 
Who deem that society’s nothiog but flaws; 
Ye lady divines, and ye female M. D.’s, 
Who preach to us sermons, and boast your degrees, 
Who vow that this earth never safely can roll 
Till you shall wear trousers, and go to the poll; 
When you of your rights were raving and tgbting, 
Who think you the whileinjured woman was righting? 
*Twas our best benefactor, one William O. Grover, 
His name be remembered the wide world all over, 
As being sole author, inventor, aud maker, 
Of that prince of inventions, the -* Grover & Baker.” 


Profound ignorance makes a man dogmatic. 
He who knows nothing, thinks he can teach 
others what he just now has learned himself; 
whilst he who knows a t deal, can scarce im- 
agine any one can not acquaioted with what 
he says, and speaks for this reason with more 
indifference. 
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WHAT CAME OF THOSE CHICKENS. 


BY ELLA M. HALPINE. 

“Let me sec—here are nine, and three are 
twelve, and three are fifteen, and three more. 
make just—” 

“Never count your chickens till they are 
hatched, child,” interrupted Grandmother Brown, 
the lady’s afternoon visitor. 


“But I am not counting the chickens, Mrs. : 


Brown, I am only making a calculation of how 
many eggs I can spare, to put under the old 


speckled hen. AsI was saying, three more make . 


eighteen, and here are two which are cracked, 
which will make it up to twenty.” 

“T hope you don’t intend to put her to setting 
on cracked eggs, Mrs. Lester?” said Grand-. 
ma’am Brown, inquirinyly. 

“ Why, Grandma’am Brown—what’s the odds- 
—aint they just as good ?” 

“Well, | don’t know anything about your 
smart, Boston hens; mebby they can hatch 
cracked eggs; but our old fashioned, country 
biddies never would raise a chicken from a 
cracked ogg if they sot on it till doomsday.” 

“Well, I’m sure, I didn’t suppose it made 
avy difference,” returned Mrs. Lester, looking 
slightly disconcerted. 

Mrs. Lester was a native of the place so 
scornfully alluded to by Grandma’am Brown. 
Not that the good lady had anything against 
Boston in particular, but she regarded with inef- 
fable disdain all cities in general, and all city-’ 
bred people. 

“ A proud, lazy, shiftless set,” she would say, 
“who get their living out of the hard-working 
country people. Never raise so much as a cab- 
bage, or a pound of pork; or make a pound of 
butter. But if I had my way I’d starve ’em - 
to it.” 

Grandma’am Brown did not consider that the 
city fathers never would have consented to cattle . 
and hogs being pastured in the city ; otherwise, » 
she never would have said so; for notwithstand- 
ing her oddities, she was one of the kindest 
hearted old ladies in the world. And as for veg- 
etables, there were no lack of cabbage heads, 
while other (than garden) sauce was liberally 
furnished by newsboys and cabdrivers. 

Mrs. Lester, although she was city-born and 
city-bred, had become a great favorite with the 
old lady, since she left her city home, and came 
to preside at the old homestead, as Harry 
Lester’s wife. ~ 
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And a model farmer’s wife she bade fair to be, 
in spite of all the ill-natured prognostications of 
the neighborhood gossips; who prophesied that 
no good would ever come of handsome Harry 
Lester bringing home a dainty, lily-handed city 
dame to be mistress of the old Lester homostead. 

“ But, la! child,” continued the old lady, as 
she remarked that Mrs. Lester looked rather an- 
noyed, at the betrayal of her ignorance in regard 
to the feasibility of raising poultry from cracked 
eggs. ‘I’m sure I don’t wonder that you didn’t 
know the odds; but, goodness me! you needn’t 
go fur tu feeling a bit worked up about it, fur I 
presume tu say, that if I had lived in a corpu- 
lent city as long as you hev, I should hev been 
just about as big a fool.” 

“Well,” replied Mrs. Lester, smiling, “as I 
shall be obliged to use some of them about 
cooking, I can take these; so it will make no 
particular difference. They’ll raise cake if they 
will not raise chickens, I suppose, Grandma’am 
Brown ?” 

“Sartenly, sartenly, child, and save the 
trouble of breaking them.” 

“ Well, then, four for some custard pics, and 
four more, I must have for some cake, for there 
actually isn’t a crumb in the house, making 
eight; and eight from twenty leaves twelve ; yes, 
I can spare twelve just as well as not, and if they 
turn out well, it will be as many chickens as I 
care to raise this spring.” 

“ Gracious me! Mrs. Lester,”exclaimed Grand- 
ma’am Brown, as she dropped her knitting- 
work, and with it more than a dozen stiches, 
“you don’t ra’ly mean tu say that you are going 
to put that ere hen tu setting on twelve eggs.” 

“Why, yes; why not?” 

“ Because, child, it’s a drefful unlucky number. 
Can’t you spare thirteen ?” 

“No, grandma’am, I really don’t see how I 
can, any way; you sec there isn’t a bit of pie or 
cake for supper.” 

“Well, then, make it eleven, child, and say 
no more about it; but mind what I tell you: if 
you vally having any luck with your chickens, 
don’t put your hen tu setting on twelve eggs.” 

“ But, for goodness’ sake alive, Mrs. Brown, 
why isn’t twelve as good a number as cleven or 
thirteen 

“ Bocause it’s an even number, child; and an 
even number never brings any luck tu anybody. 
Any fool oughter know that.” 

“O, pshaw, Grandma’am Brown, that’s noth- 
ing but an ‘old wife’s story.’ ”’ 

“ Well, mebby it is, Matilda Jane, but it may 
be a true story fur all that. ‘An old wife's 
story’ is wuth as much as a young wife’s story 
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any day.” And the old lady drew herself up 
with an air of offended dignity. 

“Well, perhaps you are right, Mrs. Brown ; 
you have had more experience about raising 
chickens than I have, you know,” returned Mrs. 
Lester, soothingly. ‘Though for my part I don’t 
see why one number isn’t as good as another.” 

“Well, Matilda Jane, I expect I oughter 
know suthing or nuther about it; for when I 
was a gal and lived up in Varmount, on father’s 
farm, we girls used tu think nothing of raising 
between two and three hundred chickens every 
year ; besides sights of turkeys,ducks. and geese.” 

“ What, and do all your own housework be- 
sides ?”’ exclaimed Mrs. Lester. 

“ Sartenly, child, and that warnt all we used 
tu du, by considerable. We used tu wean all the 
calves, rake arter the cart in haying time, feed the 
pigs, lopk arter the colts, fodder the cattle, milk 
from twenty tu thirty cows, besides making heaps 
of butter and cheese, and choring around the 
house. And then in the fall, there was the mak- 
ing of pickles and preserves, biling down cider, 
and the apples, peaches and pumpkins to be cut 
up and dried ; all the sage, peppers and sich like, 
roots and arbs tu be gathered and hung up in 
bundles tu dry; and the pork and beef tu be 
salted down in barrels, the lard and tallow tu be 
tried out, candles tu be dipped—” 

“Good gracious! don’t say any more for 
heaven’s sake, Grandma’am Brown. Bless me, 
it makes me fairly tired to think of it.” And 
Mrs. Lester sunk down in a chair, looking really 
quite exhausted. ‘But I suppose in the winter 
you did not have much of anything to do ?” 

“Well, child, what with the spinning and 
weaving I rather guess we warnt idle, nary one 
of us.” 

“Well, then, I am sure the women of your 
time must have been made of very different ma- 
terial from the women now-a-days, Grandma’am 
Brown.” 

“Child, child,” replied the old lady, impres- 
sively raising the knitting needle which she had 
just drawn from her work, “they were made of 
very different sort of material ; they were made 
of gennuin flesh and blood, bone and muscle, 
and not got up with starch, hoops, corsets, 
bustles, and cotton batten. Yes,” continued 
Grandmother Brown, “ girls in them days were 
good fur suthing. They warn’t brought up ta 
fool away their time over worsteds and embroid- 
ery; reading novels and for everlastingly kick- 
ing, screeching by, and pounding an unfortunit 
piany.” 

And the good old lady, as she resumed her 
knitting, jerked the yarn with such energy, that 
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the mammoth ball of mixed white and blue 
sprang from her capacious pocket to the floor, 
and was immediately appropriated by the kitten ; 
who commenced industriously winding it around 
the legs of the tables and chairs. 

“Scat, scat! shew, shew!” exclaimed Grand- 
ma’am Brown, in pursuit of her yarn. “ Git out, 
you plague. There, now you have broken the 
yarn ; take that, you scamp.” 

A sound box on the ears convinced puss at 
once of the expediency of relinquishing the ball 
and making good her escape; but bent upon ac- 
complishing ds much mischief as possible, she 
sprang upon the table, knocking off the basket of 
eggs, and a pile of teacups and tumblers, re- 
gained at length the open window, and from 
theace the branches of the old elm tree in the 
door-yard. 

“OQ, dear me,” exclaimed Mrs. Lester, “ my 
eggs are all broken, every one of them !” 

“So are your teacups and tumblers,’’ replied 
the old lady, coolly, as she seated herself in a 
rocking-chair, and proceeded to unite the severed 
yarn by knitting the two ends together. “ How- 
sumdever, it’s no more than I expected, fur I 
never knowd any good tu come of putting a hen 
tu set on an even number of eggs—as I told you 
afore.” 

“But I have not put any eggs to set yet, and 
I dou’t see as I am likely to,” said Mrs. Lester, 
in a tone of vexation. 

“Well, child, youhad made up your mind tu, 
and it amounts to jest about the same thing; 
you oughter be thankful that it’s no worse. Just 
think of what sights of trouble Mrs. Johnson 
had. You know Mrs, Johnson—Esquire John- 
son's wife ?”” 

“O, yes, and think a great deal of her.” 

“Well, jist about a year ago this spring, I 
went a visiting over there—we are great friends, 
Mrs. Johnson and I—and she was busy, same as 
you were, making calculation of how many 
chickens she would raise. She wanted tu set 
just one more hen, and she hadn’t but just twelve 
eggs left. I told her she had a good deal better 
throw them intu the pig-pen; but between you 
and me, Mrs. Lester—though Mrs. Johnson is a 
proper nice woman, and I think a sight of her— 
still, she had her queer streaks ; and one on ’em 
is never tu believe in signs and forerunners. I 
remember, one night, when we watched with 
poor Sally—you renfember Sally Stephens, she 
who died of the typhus last saummer—well, I sot 
up the fore end of the night, and then Mrs. 
Johnson took my place ; but no sooner had I laid 
down on the blanket with my head agin the wall, 
than I heard the ticking of the death watch, as 
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plain as I ken hear your clock on the mantel. I 
got up pretty quick, I ken tell you, and beckoned 
Mrs. Johnson tu come out intu the kitchin. 

“*Par goodness’ sake alive! what is the 
matter, Mrs. Brown ?’ sez she. 

“*Tt’s all over with poor Sally, Mrs. John- 
son,’ sez I; ‘there aint no kind o’ use in tor- 
menting the poor critter with any more doctor’s 
stuff, fur Sally Stephens will never go out of the 
house till she’s carried out in her winding 
sheet.’ 

“*T think it’s very doubtful about her recovery 
myself,’ sez Mrs. Johnson, ‘fur the doctor sez it’s 
a very cricketical case. But hev you noticed 
any change” 

“*No,’ sez I; ‘but the minute I laid down, I 
heard the death watch, and that you know is a 
sure sign,’ 

“Ta, me!’ sez she, ‘is that all? Why how 
you skeered me; I ra’ly thought suthing drefful 
had happened.’ 

“« All!’ sez I, ‘goodness gracious, I should 
think it was enough. Everybody knows that 
when the death watch is heered in a sick-room, 
they may calculate on the patient being as good 
as dead and buried.’ 

“«*QO, sho!’ sez she, ‘I’ve heard it thousands 
of times—’specially in old decayed houses—and 
I never knowed it to amount to anything.’ 

“* Well,’ sez I, ‘Mrs. Johnson, you just wait 
and see, and if Sally Stephens don’t die some 
time or nuther, I lose my guess’ 

“ Sure enough, the next time we met it was at 
Sally’s funeral. 

“Well, Mrs. Johnson,’ sez I, ‘what du you 
think now about the sign of the death watch ?” 

“*O, as to that, Mrs. Brown,’ sez she, ‘I 
haven’t a bit more fuith than I had afore. Sally 
had a slender constitution, and I never thought 
she would get well, when she was first taken 
down,’ 

“ T did ra’ly think she would hev owned up 
when the facts stood out clear as noonday ; but 
as I said before—though Mrs. Johnson is a proper 
nice woman and will ginerally hear tu reason— 
when she once gets her head sot, she’s just as 
obstinate as a donkey.” 

“ But about those chickens, dear Mrs. Brown,” 
interrupted Mrs. Lester. 

“La, yes; I came nigh forgetting all ron 
it. Well, you sec, I happened tu be a visiting 
over there that arternoon—the esquire, he was 
gone away; but then he’s just as queer about 
not believing in signs and forerunners as his 
wife. Now it was only a week or tu ago, the 
esquire came over ta our house tu get our Sam 
ta help him about butchering his hog. 
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“*Goodness gracious! Esquire Johnson,’ sez 
I, ‘you aint ra'ly going tu hev your hog killed 
tu day, are you ?” 

“ «Well, yes,’ sez he, ‘if I can get any one tu 
help me about it.’ 

**O, as fur help,’ sez I, ‘ you are welcome to 
Sam with all my heart; but I suppose you know 
that pork aint good fur nothing unless it’s killed 
in the new of the moon” 

* But he only laughed, and said he guessed he 
would risk it, as they were wanting some pork 
over to his house pretty bad. So in course I had 
nothing further tu say; but a day or two arter- 
wards I happened tu drop in pretty arly in the 
morning. The breakfast table warnt cleared off, 
and there, on a platter, I seed sum of the pork. 
My stars and garters! it was all fried, shrunk, 
shrivelled and frizzled up; and looked tasteless 
as shoe leather, and brown as my silk gown. 
Arter I had sot a spell, and it cum around 
handy, I jist axed him if he thought he hadn’t 
missed it, killing his pork as he did. 

*** Killing it how, Mrs. Brown” sez he. ‘I 
don’t quite understand what you mean.’ 

“*Why, having it killed in the old of the 
moon,’ sez I. ‘You may depend upon it, 
Esquire Johnson, that it’s nothing else in the 
world that makes itshrink up, and fry all away.’ 

“*Ho, ho, ho!’ sez he, laughing, ‘it’s more 
my opinion, Mrs. Brown, that its present unin- 
viting appearance is owing tu the sarcumstance 
of my wife’s-leaving it over the fire tu long, 
while she was up stairs tending to the childien ; 
for when I cum in from the barn, the kitchen 
was chuck full o’ smoke, and the pork burned 
black as my boots.’ 

“Now, Matilda Jane, I might hev talked till 
doomsday, and that man wouldn’t hev thought 
any different. Sum folks never learn by exper- 
ience, and Esquire Johnson is just one of them 
sort. Last vear he actily planted his pertatoes 
in the new of the moon. 

“ «Esquire Johnson,’ sez I, ‘depend upon it, 
you wont hev more than half a crop. Pertatoes, 
and all sich like, had oughter be planted in the 
old of the moon, or instead of having bottoms, 
they’ll all ran to tops.’ 

“And sure enough, in the fall when he cum 
tu dig ’em, the heft of ’em warnt bigger than 
walnats. As usual he laid it tu suthing else ; and 
I couldn’t make him believe that the moon had 
anything to do with it—said it was owing to the 

dry weather, and could be flossically explained, 
and all that sort o’ stuff. But sure as bugs, 
Mrs. Lester, here comes Jonas with the team, 
and I promised I wouldn’t keep him waiting a 
minute. Just be good enough to reach me my 
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bonnet and shawl off the bed in the bed-room ?”’ 

‘“O, Mrs. Brown, never mind about Jonas; 
stay and take tea with us, and Harry will take 
you home in the evening. I want to hear 
about those—” 

“ Come, grandma’am, aint you most ready ?” 
said Jonas, putting his head in at the door. 

“ Yes, Jonas, I’m coming right along. Good- 
by, Mrs. Lester.” 

“But those chickens, Mrs. Brown, those 
chickens.” 

“Caught by a skunk afore they were a week 
old!” screamed Grandma’am Brown, as she 
rattled off. 


HOW TO TELL A GOOD TEACHER. 

A gentleman from Swampville, State of New 
York, was telling how many different occupations 
he had attempted. Among others he had tried 
school teaching. 

“How long did you teach?” inquired a by- 
stander. 

“Well, I didn’t teach long, that is, I only 
went to teach.” 

Did you hire out ?” 

“ Wal, I didn’t hire out, I only went to hire 
out.” 

“Did you succeed 

“ Wal, I giv it up for some reason or anuther. 
You see I travelled into a district and inquired 
for trustees. Somebody said Mr. Snickless was 
the man I wanted to see. So I found Mr. Snick- 
less—named my object—introduced myself—and 
asked him what he thought about letting me try 
my luck with the big unruly gals and boys of the 
district? He wanted to know if I really con- 
sidered myself capable, and I told him I wouldn’t 
mind his asking me a few questions in ’rithmetic 
or geography, er showing my handwriting. He 
said no, never mind, he could tell a good teacher 
by his gait.” 

“ Let me see you walk off a little ways,” said 
he, “I can tell jist as well as if 1 had heard you 
examined,” says he. 

lle sat in the door as he spoke, and I thought 
he looked a little skittish, but I was considerably 
frustrated, and didn’t mind it much, so I tuned 
and walked on as smart as I know’d how. He 
said he would tell me when to stop, so I walked 
till I thought I had gone far enough—then I 
’spected suthin’ was to pay, and looked round. 
Wal, the door was shut, and Mr. Snickless had 


gone. 

“ Did you go back ?” 

“ Wal, no, I didn’t go back.” 

“Did you apply for another school ?” , 

“ Wal, no, 1 didn’t apply for another school, 
said the gentleman from Swampville, “I rather 
think my appearance was against me.”—<Spirit 
of the Times. 
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KNOWLEDGE. 

Not to know at large of things remote 
From use, obscure and subtle, but to know 
That which before us lies in daily life 
Is the prime Wisdom ;* what is more, is fume, 
Or ewptiness, or fond impertinence, 
And renders us ia things that most concern 
Unpractised, unprepared, and still to seek. -MmTon. 


LORENZO GHIBERTI. 


ROCK RAYMOND. 
BY JAMES FRANKLIN FITTS. 


[This ts a noted ledge of rock some two hundred rods weet 
from the Merrimack. It isin itself a great curiosity. 
It is an outcropping of gueiss from the midst of a sandy 

lain, being an immense mass of that stone soine three 
in levgth, one hundred and fifty in width, 
and som- seventy or eighty feet ia heigh’. The ledge 
exte. ds nearly in a north and south direction, rising 
gradually from the north, so as to be of easy ascent in 
that direction, and ending in an abrupt precipice to- 
wards the south and southeast. This rock is seen at a 
iderable dist up and down the valley of the 
Merrimack, and from its top is a splendid view of the 
city vf Manchester and its neighborhood. There are 
ledges on the eastern bank of the river equally high 
with Rock Raymond, bat they are covered mostiy with 
soil, while this, by some convulsion of nature, is Jeft, 
projecting its frowning battlements to the skies.— Pot- 
ter's History of Manchester, N. H } 


Bared is his rocky breast, 
Hoary and gray. 
Sunbeams at close of day 
Stream from the golden west, 
Long on his towering crest 
Linger and play: 
Silently, silently, 
Die they away. 


Winter winds round him roar, 
Summer winds wail. 
Vainly the torrents rail, 
Hardly the ages score 
High on the rock their tale: 
Faint are the signs they wore. 
Wearily, wearily, 
Time makes assail. 


Gaze on his giant side, 
Mark well his mig: t. 
Thus shall he stand in pride, 
Watching the centuries flight; 
Yes—when the earth shall hide 
Millions now glad in light! 
Steadfastly, steadfastly, 
Shall he abide. 
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LORENZO GHIBERTI. 


BY GIDDINGS H. BALLOU. 


~ 


You should hear the story as it was told to 
me—under the shade of the vine, with the glow- 
ing sun beating through the neighboring trees. 
Here, in this damp northern atmosphere, and 
in sight of that forbidding brick wall, I fear that 
I shall spoil it all. 

More than five hundred years ago, Lorenzo 
Ghiberti came from Rimini to Florence. He 
was then a mere stripling im appearance, and 
scarcely more than that in age. He was of slen- 
der form, had flowing black hair, and eyes large 
and expressive, but rather deficient in the fiery 
energy with which, many writers of romance like 
to adorn the orbs of their heroes. Ghiberti was 
anative of Rimini; and had first attracted the 
attention of its lord by his prettily-formed play- 
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things, modelled in wood and clay for the amuse- 
ment of the village ohildren. Awakened to ad- 
miration at the talent which he could not but 
perceive, the Count Malatesta took the boy- 
peasant into his own house, and had him duly 
instructed in the rudiments of learning, and, as 
far as the circumstances would allow, in that art 
of sculpture toward which the genius of the boy 
inclined. The count was a widower, and child- 
less—and had therefore adopted a niece of about 
the same age as Ghiberti. The latter, closely 
applied to his studies in a remote apartment of 
the castle, saw not much of Maria Malatesta till 
several months of his seclusion had passed. 
Nevertheless, the consciousness of her neighbor- 
hood gave a charm to the dull old walls; and, 
toiling at his book, or turning gladly to his clay 
models, an airy vision floated around tho youth, 
in which golden-tinted ringlets, blue eyes, and 
archly-curved lips, bore a conspicuous part. 

These scarce conscious reveries were, after all, 
of no moment—just such as are wont to befall 
every youth at the period of quitting the teens. 
So the time passed on. Ghiberti increased in 
the favor of the grim count, who every day spent 
a half-hour or so in the studio, watching the la- 
bor of his favorite, or chatting with him in a con- 
descending way. Maria came with the count, 
occasionally. She was silent and demure, at 
these times ; but her eyes would now and then 
speak, whether she chose or no. And thusa 
cousinly acquaintance was commenced. Afier- 
ward, once in a great while, the girl would steal, 
unheard, over Ghiberti’s threshold, tweak his 
hair, or play some like mischievous prank, and 
then spring back into the gallery with a merry 
laugh, quickly escaping thence into the open air. 

Two years went by. Ghiberti, grown to man- 
hood, began to think it time fur him to seek his 
fortune in the world. The lord of Rimini was 
by no means rich; and even had he been so, 
Ghiberti’s pride would have revolted at the 
thought of remaining a mere dependant. 

“They tell me,” he said to himself, “ that I 
have genius, and capacity for an honorable des- 
tiny. Iwill go to Florence. There I will see 
the fumous artists. Who knows but that I also 
may by-and-by enter among the number? Such 
things have happened—why not to me ?” 

Then his thoughts lapsed, unawares, into 
reverie. In fancy, he beheld himself returning, 
years hence, to Rimini, dressed in rich costume, 
with a sword by his side, drawing on himself the 
envy of all the village youths. The old count 
and his niece stood ready to receive him at the 
castle gate with a cordial welcome. His name 
was famous throughout the land. After thi, 
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came dim fancies of a betrothal, in which he, 
and a fair young maid with laughing blue eyes, 
bore the chiefer part. From such imaginations, 
he was aroused by the approach of the count. 

“* fo, sir dreamer!” said the patron. “Thou 
wilt to Florence then? Indeed, it is not so 
foolish a thought of thine, after all. Thou must 
have a few gold pieces in thy purse, and Father 
Clement’s blessing, by way of a fair start, and 
to morrow thou shalt be on the way. There is 
here no ficld for a youth like thee. So, so; and 
go take thy leave of Maria to-night—for I dare 
say that the girl will not be up by the time you 
depart in the morning.” 

In obedience to this counsel, Ghiberti arranged 
his little wardrobe, and laid aside a few draw- 
ings and pieces of carving which he desired to 
take with him. This done, he sought to find 
Maria. Near the hall entrance he discovered 
her, half hidden in an alcove, plaiting a bracelet 
of hair. As he approached her, he held in his 
hand a small moulding of the Virgin and Child, 
copied in relief from an old illuminated manu- 
script which the count had in. possession. 

“Tam going to Florence to morrow, Signora 
Maria,” said Ghiberti, addressing the maiden 
with a bashfal air. 

She looked up, smiling and throwing back the 
ringlets from her brow. 


“Ah, Master Ghiberti, you are to become a | 


great artist—are you? Who then will farnish 
dolls for the little ones of the village? We shall 
miss youmuch. But no doubt one of these 
days, when you are become famous and rich, you 
will come and see us poor country people. But 
what have we here ?” 

'  Ghiberti placed in her hand the piece of carving. 

“T made it for you,” he said. 

“For me? O how pretty itis! But then you 
should have knelt, in presenting it, and made a 
speech. I really should be angry with you, were 
not your present so very pretty in itself. How- 
ever, I donot know that I shall give you any- 
thing in return. The old housekeeper knows 
everything that I possess even to that old brass 
brooch.” 

“What a beautiful braid of hair!” exclaimed 
Ghiberti, glancing at the object on which she had 
been employed. 

“ Fie, Master Artist!” replied the girl. ‘‘ You 
must know that I am braiding this for my foster 
sister Giulia. But I care not, after all. You 
may as well have this, as to have nothing; and 
it will make no difference to her, as I have 
abundant material for another.” 

Maria appeared more careless of his departure 


less night, disturbed by a natural regret at quit- 
ting his home, and, possibly, still more by 
thoughts of the future on which he was now 
about to venture. On the morrow, at early day- 
light, the young artist commenced his journey to 
Florence. On the hill which gave to him the 
last view of Malatesta’s castle, he paused and 
cast backward a lingering look. As he did so, 
perceived he not something white floating like a 
kerchief from Maria’s window? He doubted. 
It might be the distant glimmering of the light, 
deceiving his vision. He went on, and as the 
towers of the castle drooped from sight, his last 
thought was of Maria. 

Ghiberti entered Florence, and as £00n as 
possible, presented himself at the studios of 
several well-known artists, among whom was the 


' noted sculptor Luoga—to whom the youth borea 


letter from the lord of Rimini. The old sculptor 
seized the letter abruptly, ran it hastily over, and 
then, sharply regarding Ghiberti, said : 

“You come to an over-stocked market, my 
lad! So you have specimens of your skill to 
show me? Pretty—pretty! But it is hard 
telling what sort of flower will come from the 
bud! However, you need not to be cast down; 
I have known worse than you to become very 
tolerable workmen. There, then—go! go! You 
may come, if you like, some other day, and we 
will talk your affair over at more leisure, for 
I am quite busy just now.” 

Ghiberti left him with spirits sensibly lowered. 
On the whole, his various receptions were not too 
encouraging. Some praised him languidly; 
some warned him strenuously against imbibing 
the ideas and the style of their rivals, and were 
in turn equally denounced by others. The ma- 
jority of those whom Ghiberti visited regarded 
him and his medallions with positive indifference 
—affording him few maxims for the guidance of 


among themselves. The youth took counsel 
with himself. His funds were scanty—too much 
so to afford him a thorough course of instruction 
in the studio of Donatello, the only master to 
whom he as yet felt willing to commit himself. 
He determined for tho present to attempt his own 
guid:nce, studying natural forms and the visible 
works of art around him, He procured a room, 
clay, a few tools, some small fragments of mar- 
ble, and sat himself assiduously at work, living 
in the most fragal manner. 

He had thus placed himself in a position 
which quickly dispelled all the flattering illusions 
of his imagination. He placed his medallions 
of carved fruit and flowers in the shop windows, 
and in the public places. Few stopped to gaze, 


‘than he could have wished. He passed a sleep- 


his studies, and even these rather contradictory + 
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and none to buy. Now and then he would pro- 
cure from some tradesman an order for a carving 
to place above his door, or a florin or two for a 
sculptured head in relief of some townsman 
whose acquaintance he had formed. Thus star- 
vation was kept fromthe door. Ghiberti’s faith 
in himself had been strong ; but it could not other- 
wise than yield to the slow and sure advances of 
discouraging adversity and neglect. In this con- 
dition were his fortunes, when the anniversary of 
his departure from Rimini arrived. The day 
found him sunk in melancholy. His labors 
were thrown aside; they were no longer at- 
tractive. Even necessity had lost its power. 
Despair had already usurped its place. Stretched 
at length on the floor of his poverty-stricken 
studio, his thoughts wandered far away, en- 
deavoring to force themselves into an uneasy 
forgetfulness of the present. Plunged in this 
state of stupefaction, he heard the door of his 
apartment open, but marked it not. The rustle 
of a dress, a face bending over his own, and a 
cloud of soft ringlets, aroused him in astonish- 
ment. 

“ You here, Maria ?” 

“ Why not, my poor little Ghiberti?” was the 
half gay, half sad, reply. ‘Ihave come to see 


how you were gettingon. And sucha toil as I 
have had to find you!” 

“To see how I am getting on?” echoed Ghi- 
berti, glancing about the apartment with an ex- 


pressive look. ‘ Very well; you perceive I am 
not yet famous !” 

“ Hush, my little one !” exclaimed the ardent 
girl, while the tears rushed to her eyes at the un- 
intended bitterness of his tones. “All that you 
need issome one to cheer you, and spur you 
over the barrier that is already about to yivld. 
Here, now, is a talisman which I bring you ; use 
it for my sake, and see if it will not open to you 
good fortune.” 

With these words, she seized his hand sud- 
denly and pressed within it a heavy gold coin. 
No sooner, however, did Ghiberti feel it, than he 
shrank quickly back, and the gold fell to the floor. 

“This from you, Maria! No, no!” 

His face was pale, his lips bloodless. Maria, 
trembling, regarded him for a moment in si- 
lence. Then, extending toward him her arms, 
the blood flowed over her face and neck, tinging 
all with a warm, impassioned glow. 

“Ghiberti,” she exclaimed, “I Jove you! You 
also love me! Will you then mistake my fool- 
ish offering? Hear me! I will be yours. We 
will work together; and I can give hope and love 
to inspire you in your efforts.” 

A bewildering haze for a moment obscured the 
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eyes of Ghiberti. A vision of happiness glit- 
tered before his vision. But common sense, and 
the realities of the present, marshalled quickly 
against the flattering illusion. 

“No, Maria,” he exclaimed, with a cold but 
forced composure ; “Iam a poor and unknown 
carver, struggling for his daily bread. Were I 
to ‘snatch you from your father’s arms, from 
plenty and ease, the folly would bring ruin upon 
us both. I, who can scarce sustain myself—how 
should I find bread for two?” 

Maria’s pride was touched to the quick. She 
deemed that she had been deceived. That com- 
posed and icy manner repelled the advance which 
she now most earnestly repented having made. 

“Pardon me, Ghiberti!” she said, turning 
away pallid as marble. ‘I must have been be- 
side myself, truly. Let me then bid you farewell.” 

The door was already open for her departure, 
when Ghiberti, with a half-stified ery, sprang 
forward. 

“Dearest Maria,”’ he said, “I have offended 
you. You know not—indeed you know not my 
heart. You misjudge me! Icannot with honor 
say more.” 

A smiling lustre again overspread her coun- 
tenance. 

“TI am not, then, altogether in the wrong. 
Adieu, Ghiberti! You are right—I must go! 
But it will not be long before we meet again.” 

No sooner had the fair vision departed, than 
Ghiberti relapsed into dejection. But on the 
next day, his courage returned. 

“ At least,” he said to himself, “I can en- 
deavor to make myself worthy of her regard.” 

A new project presented itself to his fancy. 
Two days ago, the thought would have seemed 
to him the height of mad presumption. He 
would present himself as a competitor for the 
gates of the Church of St. John. More than 
ten years before, Andrew of Pisa had under- 
taken to make, in bronze, the southern gate of 
the ancient Church or Baptistry of St. John. So 
beautiful was the work which, after years of labor, 
he produced, that the magistrates of Florence, 
with all the foreign ambassadors, went in state to 
visit it. The skilful Andrew received the high- 
est praise ; the honor of citizenship was conferred 
upon him, and his name resounded throughout 
all Italy. So great was the admiration which 
this master-piece received, that the government 
of the city resolved to offer the execution of the 
two remaining gates to the competition of artists 
of all nations. From those who should present 
themselves for the purpose, a certain limited 
number were to be selected as designers. These 
were to be allowed a year, each, for the execution 
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of the designs. Each of these chosen compe- 
titors, furthermore, was to be allowed a sufficient 
sum for his maintenance in the meantime. At 
the end of the year, the final selection was to 
be made. 

On this very day, those who desired to enter 
the list as designers, were to present themselves 
at the church before the judges. Of the claim- 
ants, Ghiberti resolved to be one. At the ap- 
pointed hour he presented himself, amidst a 
number of illustrious persons, before a tribanal 
composed of two cardinals and thirty-four of the 
most excellent artists who had agreed to exclude 
themselves from the contest. These severe critics 
exercised a thorough examination of those who 
sought to enter the honorable list. Ghiberti 
could scarce sustain their questions. 

“Who are you ?” they asked. “ Whence come 
you t—and what have you done?” 

What could he answer? He had executed 
clay figures. He had made some small sculp- 
tures in marble. Possibly they might find some 
merit in one or two medallions which he had 
brought with him for examination. They barely 
glanced at these, and then, smiling at each other, 
summarily set him aside. He drew back cov- 
ered with shame, and conscious of the derision 
of his companions. Before he had opportunity to 
depart, however, he was again summoned before 
the judges. 

“ Young sir,” said one of their number, “ your 
youth and unfriended situation, joined to some 
indications of talent, have induced us to recall 
our determination, and to admit you among the 
nutnber of the designers. You will be furnished 
with a sum for your year’s expenses. It may 
be well to add that you owe this directly to the 
intercession of that excellent artist Signor Simon 
de Bolle, who has himself entered the list. Nor 
(we are bound in justice to say) are we at all 
convinced that your qualifications exceed those 
of many others whom we have found it necessary 
to exclude. Nevertheless, your youth and want 
of advantage deserve all fitting encouragement, 
and we wish you all the success which you may 
be able to obtain.” 

It was but a sorry admittance, yet not to be 
despised by one in Ghiberti’s condition. He re- 
turned home, and applied himself sedulously to 
his task. Maria, who had for a time found dom- 
icil with a Florentine kinswoman, whom she had 
left home ostensibly to visit, was not forgetful of 
the young student, but sent him little messages 
from time to time, sometimes looking in herself, 
cheering him with bright eyes and kindly words, 
and even occasionally adding a spur to his genius 
by her own suggestions. Ghiberti was happy 


for the time being. His necessary wants were 
provided for, he was absorbed in a congenial la- 
bor, and, whatever might be his success in the 
present undertaking, he could scarce fear that his 
fortunes should fall lower than they had been. 
Week after week, month after month, passed 
away, and found Ghiberti bringing forward his 
designs, laboring morning and evening with un- 
diminished energy. Maria returned to Rimini; 
but the light of her presence seemed in a great 
degree to remain, for the artist still worked 
cheerfully on. At length the expected, the 
dreaded day, approached—arrived. 

A platform had been raised fur the judges near 
the centre of the church, and hither the contend- 
ing artists came with their designs. A crowd of 
citizens and others, men and women, filled all 
the space around; for the contest excited the 
liveliest interest in the city and the region sur- 
rounding. Even the bustle-hating lord of Rim- 
ini had joined the concourse—having been in- 
duced by the much urging of the gentle Maria 
to adventure with her on a journey to Florence. 
One by one, the various contestants were called 
forward and their designs taken up for examina- 
tion. Last of all Ghiberti was summoned, and 
placed his drawings in the hands of the judges, 
He who first received them eyed them closely, 
nodded to the next in order, shook his head 
gravely, and passed the drawings on. A cloud 
settled fora moment on Ghiberti’s brain. Tis 
drawings had been rejected. Yet what else could 
he have expected? He resolved, if possible, to 
bear his fate without a single inward murmur. 
Was he not fortunate to have been afforded the 
honor of contending with such a number of il- 
lustrious artists? Looking about him, he caught 
sight of Maria. Her looks were fixed upon him 
earnestly, seeming to say—“ whether thou fuil or 
succeed, I care little, except it be for thy sake.” 
At length, one of the judges arose and raised 
his hand. At the sigaal, all became silent as 
death. 

“ We have carefully examined the various de- 
signs which have been submitted to us,’”’ he said, 
“and very beautiful as some of them are, it is 
plain that the palm lies between those of Dona- 
tello, Bartoluccio, and Brunnellesco. Between 
these three, we confess ourselves unable at pres: 
ent to decide. We must, therefore, retain them 
for further consideration. ‘The other competitors 
will receive their designs forthwith.” 

The three great artists thus designated as rivals 
came forward and glanced ateach other’s designs 
in a friendly manner. As they were doing this, 
Donatello took up a drawing which lay by their 
side, examined it briefly, and gave it into the 
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hands of his two companions. This action at- 
tracted the attention of Cardinal Narni, one of 
the judges. 

“A very meritable drawing,” he said, “ when 
we consider the circumstances; and although it 
cannot compare with such designs as yours, yet 
we think there is some promise in it. Do you 
not agree with us?” 

Donatello, who had been more particularly ad- 
dressed, seemed not to observe the question. 

“If your reverence and the other judges are 
willing,” he said in return, “we would ask that 
you delay the dispersal of this assemblage for a 
few moments. We think it possible that we 
may adjast our respective claims among our- 
selves. If, therefore, you see fit, we would ask 
that our three designs may be delivered to us, that 
we may endeavor to come to some decision.” 

The request was speedily granted, and the 
three friends and rivals retired into a corner by 
themselves. The assemblage at large, albeit not 
fally understanding the scene, awaited their re- 
turnin silence. They did not wait along. Don- 
atello and his two companions stood before the 
judges. The sculptor paused an instant; then 
raising a paper high in the air, he said with a 
clear, loud voice : 

“ This, honored sirs, is the drawing which we 
have united in choosing. We have no doubt 
that it surpasses all others in excellence. On it 
I see written the name of Lorenzo Ghiberti.” 

Ghiberti was thunderstruck. He staggered, 
and would have fallen, had it not been for the 
ready support afforded by Brunellesco, near 
whom he had happened to approach. The mul- 
titude of spectators, with one impulse, filled the 
vast edifice with their acclamations. When the 
sound died away, the Cardinal Narni rose again. 

“We must take fault to ourselves,” he said, 
“that we have not sooner, and more fully appre- 
ciated that excellence which we can now 80 
clearly perceive. Doubtless,” he added, smil- 
ing, “our eyes were somewhat dazzled by the 
fame of these masters of art, who have, with so 
great magnanimity, awarded the prize to a youth 
hitherto unknown. To Lorenzo Ghiberti, we, 
the judges appointed, do now commit the task 
of forming the gates of St. John. And with the 
omen of that high approval which he has just 
received, we doubt not that he will worthily em- 
ulate the work which has made Andrew of Pisa 
immortal.” 

Again the lofty reof shook with applause, and 
the multitude began to disperse. But, by the 
side of the Count Malatesta, still delayed by the 
throng of people, Maria bent her head on her 
hands, and wept silently tears of mingled joy 
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and sadness—an emotion inexplicable even to 
herself, now that Ghiberti had suddenly attained 
a success greater than she could have dared to 
hope for him. Meantime, Lorenzo hurried from 
the judges’ stand. Eagerly he sought Maria 
with his eyes; and, forcing himself through the 
crowd, pressed on, unconscious of the complaints 
which he caused. 

“Beware, malapert!” exclaimed a citizen 
whom he jostled. ‘Hast thou no fear, or 
thinkest thou that I am made of stone?” 

“ Hush!” replied a stout burgher. “Do you 
not see that it is young Ghiberti himself? We 
can afford to pardon him for once. ’Tis plain 
he scarce knows what he does; and no great 
wonder, considering all things.” 

Ghiberti bowed respectfally to his former pa. 
tron, but at the same time audaciously seized the 
hand of Maria. 

“T owe it all to you,” he whispered. 

“You will not forget us, now ?” ames 
Maria, in a broken voice. 

Ghiberti’s heart rose in his throat. He could 
only reply by a more fervent pressure. At this 
moment, another person joined the now isolated 
group. It was Donatello, who, with his arms 
close folded in his mantle, cast a significant 
glance at the count, as he addressed him aside. 

“ Worthy sir,’”’ said the sculptor, “I suspect 
that our artist has been aided by other inspira- 
tion than that of his art.” 

“In faith I begin to think so,” replied the 
count, his features relaxing into a grim smile. 
“And since the youth has so well prospered, he 
may mate the girl if he will. But I should scarce 
have said it yesterday.” 

“Even so,” replied Donatello. “ Yesterday 
he was poverty-stricken and unknown. To-day, 
there is not a man in Florence but might envy 
him. His fame is sure; and both my name and 
yours will stand the brighter for the honor which 
he will reflect upon us.” 

Ghiberti toiled for years on the bronze gates, 
which, when finished, farexcelled the work of his 
predecessor, and even the promise of his own de- 
signs. Their completion found him rich, and 
among the first in Italian fame. As he put the 
last stroke to the second gate (in a side panel of 
which he had joined his own head and that of his 
beautiful wife), he turned to his loved Maria, and 
letting fall the chisel from his hand, pointed to 
his finished work with the single exclamation : 
“I owe it all to you!” 
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THE FIRST CZAR. 


OUR MARTHA. 


BY EDWIN B. BANSOM. 


-Bhe grew in beauty by my side, 
A frail and tender blossom ; 

Cherished, loved, ay, fondly loved, 
Within my youthful besem ; 

I loved the warm and sunny smile, 
To memory 80 dear; 

Bound by a sister's tender ties, 
Her heart was always near. 


As from one parent tongue we learned 
Our simple, chiktish prattle, 

She, with a sieter's words of love, 
Returned my boyish rattle. 

Where’er ray chiidhood's fancy led, 

. Her heart beat mear te mine, 

With sympethy fer every woe, 

Tender, true, and kind. 


‘The pain I felt #0 keenly, 
The heart alone ean speak, 

As I watched the youthful depart 
From off her pall cheek ; 

©, sad disease, that nips the flower, 
‘That sips its early bloom, 

And bears its victim ever om 
In silenee to the tomb! 


Angels, who bed only len’, 
Called us to restore her; 

And as I saw the cold, eold earth 
Close forever o'er her, 

The thought that that fond sister's arms 
Would clasp me never mere, 

Was anguish to my fevered brain, 
And wrung my bosem’s core. 


fone to a sainted mother's home, 
Beyond the starry clime, 

Bhe waits, that loved ones she has lef} 
May fice the realms of time: 

Beraphs smile around her there, 
And chant their heavenly ley ; 

Halo of iremorte! love, 
Heaven's brightest ray. 

Her rpirit’s cold and earthly eel 
Lies deep from earth)y calling, 

O’er whieh, an emblem of decay, 
The autumn eaves are falling: 

And soon, in tern, we must go down, 
To moulder, free from pain; 

For ‘‘ dust thou art, and wnto dust 
Bhalt return agaim.”’ 
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BY, FRANCES FP. PEPPERELL. 


Tne Sclavonic tribes were, in the early ages 

of civilization, numerous, and as their name im- 
plied, fall of glory. Inhabiting the vast plains 
of northern Europe and Asia, it was not seldom 
that they drove down, like hail-storms, over 
southern countries, ravaging, destroying, and re- 

* turning triumphantly laden with spoils to their 


own homes. Divided into many branches, the 
largest, and at the same time the least noble and 
warlike, confined their stations within the great 
boundaries of what is now termed Russia. At 
this time the Norsemen, who in comparison 
with the Slavi, were civilized and gentle, were 
dispersing themselves almost imperceptibly in 
search of Asgard, the ancient city of Heaven, 
and thus by frequent expeditions across Russia 
to the Caucasus, became acquainted with and 
greatly revered by the barbarous tribes, while 
from their wanderings gaining the appellation of 
Varingians. During several years previous to 
the opening of our sketch, a company of gigantic 
warriors, not numerous beside the myriads of 
ether bodies, but universally respected and feared, 
had been traversing Europe, now and then with 
expeditions to Angleland, wild, frolicking sails 
to Iceland and the North, or skimming in their 
elastic skiffs the foamy sea between the penin- 
sulas and sharp, rocky islands of Denmark, of 
| which latter realm Harald was king. In this 
| company the youngest, bravest and noblest was 
, Ruric, whose exploits were chanted in Ranic 
, thymes by the prophetesses of the main tribe, 
, and his name was already a terror to the Frank 
and Saxon. Over his brass corselet, graven 
) with many a dint, flowed the long locks of his 
golden hair, his eyes, which could be mild as a 
woman’s, more frequently glistened like blue 
flame, and instead of ahelmet he wore round his 
head only a narrow band of gold set with an im- 
mense ruby, like a star, above the forehead, at 
once an indication of his exceeding bravery and 
of his princedom, for.young as he was, in his 
veins alone of all the warriors was said to flow 
‘the mythical blood of Odin, from whom he was 
lineally descended. Reverenced and idolized by 
all his followers, one in particular, old Troll, a 
staunch heart of war, guarded him, sleeping and 
waking, with a jealous care, bestowing upon him 
im double measure all the love and honor he had 
given in earlier life to his father. 

It may be supposed that the presence of this 
redoubtable force in Denmark gave King Harald 
some uneasiness, and, though nothing was 
further from the Norseman’s thoughts, that he 
constantly feared lest he should be deprived of 
his kingdom, and of course viewed them, while 
frequently making their abode in one of his 
woody promontories, with no favorable eye, and 
used a thousand stratagems to rid himself of 
them ; but they, on the contrary, evinced no de- 
termination to leave till such time as should be 
convenient to themselves, and secure in their 
woody fastness, from whence, in case of trouble, 


they could easily take to their ships lying on the 
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northern edge, or march boldly and conquering At which broad hint, Ruric at once, with his 
through the opposing land, they still made Den- | gauntleted hand, tore the thorns away, released 
mark their head quarters. her, and ungloving his hand, laid it on her 

Harald and his court had been hunting in | horse’s mane, while he said: 
another forest, somewhat distant, and having “ There now, thy highness, I think my words 
started a beast from its lair, were pursuing him | will have detained thee no longer than the thorns 
at full speed up the long avenues of the forest, | would, had I not come!” ; 
now separating through the devious paths, and “Truly!” she answered. And then, survey- 
now meeting in dark green glades and starting | ing him a moment with her shadowy eyes, she ex- 
wildly off again with inspiring peals of the hunt- | claimed: “ Pardon, Prince Ruric! but thou art 
ing horn. The king by courtesy had led the | the least like a Goth of any I ever saw!” 
train, while many of the ladies, most fearless “Pardon!” returned he, proudly. “ But I 
riders, were close behind, and his daughter Ger- | am no Goth!” 
berta rode as became her nature, most generally “And what then ?” 
at a tangent from the rest of the hunters, now in “The invincible North gave me birth, and 
advance, and now beside him, and now with | though all Goths are Norsemen, all Norsemen 
those lords and ladies in the rear. Thus it hap- | are by no means Goths. Lama knight of As 
pened that the others had preceded her some dis- | gard and a Varingian !” 
tance, and she sat endeavoring to disengage her | ‘Shall I tell thee, Knight of Asgard! what I 
dress, which had been caught in some briers, | last night heard the counsellor tell my father ?” 
while her restless steed pawed impatiently to fol- “If thou wishest, and thine honor allows.” 
low the chase again. Most unlike the Danes in “Bah! I have no honor—and honor need not 
her beauty, for her mother (now long since dead) | be concerned in the affair! He said it at table. 
had been stolen in a foray from Italy, she inher- | Now dost thou know the only punishment I ever 
ited with their clear northern whiteness of skin | received was through this man’s telling of my 
the dusky, languishing eyes, fine, thin features, | fault—” 

and dark, glossy curls of the South; while her | “Thou art therefore going toavenge thyself?” 

form, slender, exquisite and erect, was like a “Thou art precise. Very well, my prince. 
reed beside the oaken growth of the North. Per- | then I sha’n’t tell thee that the great Slavi na- 

haps the little annoyance that parted the crimson | tions are deliberating on the choice of a ruler, 
lips and displayed the pearly teeth with impa- | and that report says—” 

tience, did not at all diminish her beauty, and “Thou’rt not telling now?” 

she was still continuing her task, when a musical | laughing. 

voice beside her, often heard before, said—‘‘ Let “Ah well! If Prince Ruric doth not care to 

me assist thee !” hear— When Ae is ruler of all that enormous 

“Ah, Prince Ruric, is’t thou?” she answered, | Russ territory, I will tell his ambassadors to 
instantly relinquishing her occupation, which he | Denmark that my father’s counsellor foretold it !”” 

did not immediately assume, perhaps in order to “Thou hast taken, begging forgiveness, a 

prolong the time. “I did not know,” she re- | roundabout way to break confidence!” 

sumed, “ that thou hauntedst this forest, too. My “Indeed! Ihave yet to learn that what a 

father would give up the ghost this moment, if he | tipsy counsellor says over his wine is confidence!” 

dreamed it !” “And is what a tipsy counsellor says over his 
“ King Harald may keep his ghost. Indeed, | wine to-be relied on, then ?” 
princess, he greatly wrongs my race by fear and “Good morning, prince!” she returned, after 
suspicion. We have no desire to harm him, even | a moment’s pause, and then a laugh. “Since 
were not his beautiful daughter a safeguard | the day I first saw thee, thou proud one, at my 
through which no Norseman’s sword would | father’s court, I have believed that thou stand- 
pierce !”” est on some hilltop of the world to see all events 
“So!” returned she, biting her lip with a look | an hour before they happen! There is to be a 
of disturbance. “Prince Ruric flatters! I, too, | banquet and masque at the palace a week yes- 
who have favored the Norse, shall begin to dis- | treen, Prince Ruric!” And gathering up her 
trust them now!” reins, she dashed off, turning, however, to look at 
“What! are we not friends? Thou and I? | him where his magnificent and unbent stature 

Would any under my command then injure thee?” | towered in the sunlight, upon which, waving his 
Gerberta was silent a moment, and then said: | hand, he disappeared in the shady intricacies of 
“How finely thou assistest me! See! my | the wood. 


dress is quite free from the thorns !” What Gerberta had told him of the dolibera- 


he asked, 
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tions of the Slavi only confirmed what he already 
knew ; but since their consultations might ex- 
tend over several months, he judged it most be- 
coming and prudent to remain silent and apart. 
Nevertheless, Troll, who was elated at the pros- 
pect and opportunity of power about to open be- 
fore his lord, would have had him gone, as he 
said in that night’s council, and put an end to 
their talk by taking forcibly the new sovereignty. 

“And who knows,” O Knight of Asgard!” 
said he, “ but that somewhere in that vast unex- 
plored region, the Heavenly City may stand 
illumining long wastes of territory by its splen- 
dor? Take it, prince!” 

“Nay, Troll,” was the answer. “Is it nota 
greater office to be prince over my handfal of 
boldest warriors in the world, than to rule a race 
of cowards, though countless as the sands of the 
sea! Tell me, braves! could this sovereignty 
add a ray to the glory of him in whose veins 
runs Odin’s blood ?” 

The shout of scorn on the Slavi, that answered 
him, sufficiently attested the coincidence of 
opinion. 

“ Then, my heroes, if this race call on as, we 
will go in to tell them what true wisdom and 
courage are, to make them like ourselves, and 
found an innumerable nation whose desires 
shall centre on the search for the Heavenly City. 
And if they do not want us, they do not deserve 
us, and we are happiest and most glorious as we 
are !” 

He stood a little apart from the rest, and the 
soft moonlight that fell on him alone seemed to 
surround him with a halo and radiance that sep- 
arated him from them and made him unap- 
proachable till he should step from the magic 
circle, while in unspeakable reverence they 
bowel acquiescence. Perhaps this close judg- 
ment, calm power of self-denial, and keen eye 
for the glory of his race, constituted as much of 
his power over these grisly warriors as the Odin’s 
blood that ran in his veins. 

That same night, Gerberta leaned over her 
balcony, helf lost in thought, and half with an 
ear to the mandlin old counsellor who wandered 
with Harald through the garden walks. 

“Surely,” she thought to herself, “we are 
equals. To besure, no Odin’s blood runs in my 
veins, but then for handreds of years all my 
fathers were kings—and so forsooth were his! 
And yet he is so great, so noble, there is a supe- 
riority about him which half awes me and 
makes tne feel small. I know he kindly scorns 
me—I am too little and not half brave enough! 
O I never, never could deserve his love—and I 
love him with all my heart! Besides, if I were 


queen of Rome, I don’t believe he would wed 
any woman who was not of the Norse. I'll ask 
him!” Here she paused. “Unmaidenly ?” she 
began again, as if answering the suggestion ef 
her thoughts. “ Very well. Who cares? I’ve 
been maidenly and commonplace long enough; 
we'll try a little of the other, jast for change.” 

Here the voice of the counsellor arrested her 
attention. 

“But then, your majesty,” said he, “the am- 
bassadors declare that the King of Hungary 
only awaits your invitation to the mainland.” 

“ But I’ve heard my daughter a hundred times 
declare her contempt for Olaf, and it’s of no use 
inviting the king here unless she accepts him, 
which thou knowest it will be impossible to 
force her to do.” ‘ 

“The King of Hungary?” muttered Gerberta. 
“T rather think it will!” 

“Impossible !”’ qnoth the counsellor. “The 
King of Hungary is very powerful and a strength- 
ening alliance, and since the maiden has been let 
dismiss some dozen suitors ere now—” 

' “ Her head is so full of these cursed Varin- 
gians 

“It is time that thou didst assert thy parental 
authority and make her accept Olaf!” 

“Hamph!” said Gerberta. We'll see!” 
And she lightly swung herself down from the 
balcony, which was not over three feet from the 
ground, and confronted the pair of wise heads. 

“T doubt much—” Harald had begun. 

“ There is no necessity for doubting at all, my 
father,” said Gerberta, as they started back, “As 
for taking Olaf for a husband, rest assured I 
never will !—and red-hot irons shall not stir me 
from my resolution. And as for thee, Sir Coun- 
sellor, let me say, once for all, attend to thine 
own affairs, or if some night thy evening draught 
don’t put thee to such sleep that thou never 
wakest again, I’m not Gerberta and thou’rt nots 
meddling simpleton!” So saying, she darted 
away again. 

It was some time before the two regained 
their equanimity, but the next day messengers 
were sent, with an escort, inviting the Hangarian 
monarch to the metropolis of Harald, where he 
shortly after arrived, to be greeted with wonder- 
ing eyes and utter disdain by the lady of his 
choice, which the crafty old counsellor assured 
him was the proper Danish way of receiving the 
first advances of courtship. 

Meanwhile the great gathering of the tribes of 
the Slavi had not yet broken up, but encamped 
on one of the enormous steppes, cohtinued the 
business of their assembly, and calmly drew on 
to the inevitable conclusion that there was 0 
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one among themselves capable of taking the ex- 
clusive rule of so greata kingdom. In the re- 
markable history of these wild tribes, this is, 
perhaps, taken in all its bearings, the most re- 
markable event; and we are not able to look 
back on their barbarism, in other respects, with- 
out a sentiment of earnest admiration at the de- 
cision so full of perfect self-knowledge, combined 
with rare self-denial and destruction of narrow, 
personal ambition, that, trusting to his magna- 
nimity as they knew of his genius, called in a 
stranger to absalute control over themselves. 
Their resolves having finally settled on Raric, 
they had arrived at the point of sending a courier 
to him, determined that if he was willing to 
trust himself, with only one other attendant, in 
their hands, they would not hesitate to swear al- 
legiance to him. But all this had not transpired 
without many of the European sovereigns offer- 
ing their services for the important post, and one 
afrer another haying been langhed at and taunted 
by the bold Slavi. Harald, who always did 
everything a little too late, met with no better 
fate through his messenger dismissed in scorn, 
and Olaf of Hungary, who, thinking that a king 
in person might meet with more success, had en- 
tered the realm himself, was turned back in the 
direction whence he came, being assured with 
mock politeness that the sovereign whom the 
Slavi should chose must be as big at least as the 
smallest of them, which was rather reflecting on 
Olaf’s extremely insignificant size. But Olaf’s 
excursion had been the means of his learning 
on whom their choice was to fall, and with what 
conditions ; and angry at his failure, he designed, 
if possible, to break up the whole affair, which 
he began to do by informing Harald of it. Im- 
mediately selecting two Danish servants, the 
king, on Olaf’s arrival at Hurndurn, summoned 
them to receive his instructions, and bade them, 
when Ragie departed with the courier and the 
one attendant allowed him, to follow at no great 
distance, and then to join him in the great as- 
sembly, proclaiming themselves Varingians who 
dared not trust their prince alone with such 
savages, 

“That will finish it!” said Olaf. “For these 
Slavi would die for one word misinterpreted, ere 
they’d allow themselves to be disobeyed. Of 
course Ruric will deny it, and then do you re- 
proach him for ingratitude and adduce fictitious 
circumstances to prove your acquaintance.” 

“And if that fail?” asked one. 

“Why, then,” said Olaf, “threaten to raise 
every nation of Europe to war against him !” 

“Nay,” said Harald, who was not quite a 
fool, “in that case they will make common cause 
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with Rauric and defy the whole world !—and they 
are strong enough to do it. Hearken! Kill him, 
if thou canst! I’ve hated him long, and now 
shall we see his empire large enough to swallow 
ours and not know it ?” 

It was the night of the grand banquet and 
masque, and Gerberta, who had offered the ob- 
tuse Olaf every manner of indignity, passed him 
now in her attire of black lace and diamonds, 
with her mask and mantle, like a diminutive 
tragedy queen, without in the least arousing his 
suspicion of her identity. The suite of rooms 
were brilliantly lighted and decorated, and the 
King Harald in his crown, and Olaf, not to be 
behind, in his, mingled familiarly among the 
revellers The ladies of the princess made the 
scene gay with rainbow hues, with jest and 
laughter, and pleasant music floating over the 
scene, softened all the tumultuous sounds. The 
princess stood rather apart, in an alcove, over- 
looking the others, and as if expectant of some 
one, after having wandered up and down, now 
like a shadow and now like a sparkle, when some 
one, whom she suddenly perceived beside her, 
slipped her arm through his and remained still 
silent and looking at the dancers. At last, not 
at all embarrassed by the silence but tired of 
saying nothing, she turned and lifted her mask a 
little on one side. 


“Well,” said she, “Prince Ruric probably . 


despises this frivolous gayety !” 

Her companion in turn lifted his mask, with 
the Danish cap and plume he wore, and replied : 

“On the contrary, I have joined many as 
frivolous in forest dells, by moon and starlight, 
or with some mountain tree blazing a grand illu- 
mination from trunk to spire.” 

“Ah? And report says thou’rt about to take 
one of the dancers and so dance through life 
with her ?” 

“ Report is generous. But which one, pray * 
I have danced with many in every ‘court we 
know of.” 

“'Tell me, prince—-I have summoned great 
courage to my aid this moment—canst thou 
marry out of thine own race?” 

The prince, from behind the shield which his 
mask afforded as he held it before his face, 
looked down in wonder. — 

“O thou art dismayed!” she continued. 
“ Pardon—ten thousand pardons! But answer !” 

“She who becomes my wife,” said he, in a 
deep, low tone, “ becomes also of my race.” 


The words thrilled through her. ‘‘ Thou hast 
answered me,’’ she said; and then relapsed into 
silence. 
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There was a singular contrast between the two 
forms, as they stood together—she so slender and 
matchless in her symmetry, he so massive and 
noble in height and structure. Her arm still 
resting on his, he drew her gently from the 
alcove, down the broad marble steps and into the 
dusky garden alleys, where the noise of the 
gayety came only in faint gusts of music. 

“Tt is pleasanter here,” said he. “One born 
and nursed in the free air can ill brook the 
crowded halls. Thou seest,” he added, smiling, 
“how much of the barbarian clings to me.” 

“TI see,” she thought, “what a paradise thou 
canst make of a rude cavern in a hillside even!” 
But she said nothing. 

“ Thou art silent,” he resumed, “and melan- 
choly too, methinks.” 

“Thou knowest,” was her reply, seeing he 
awaited it, ‘that Olaf of Hungary is here ; that 
he leaves in twice seven days, and thinks to take 
me with him. Thou mayest well know, since, 
though weak and silly as I am, thou hast long 
condescended from thy beautiful loftiness of 
thought and freedom to be my friend, that I hate 
Olaf—that I had rather die, and yet cannot see 
how I may avoid him! I may well be melan- 
choly.” She felt a quick shiver pass through his 
arm while she spoke. 

“Thou mayest well be melancholy,” he 
echoed. “Iam thy friend? Dost thou allow 
me that bliss? If I lack courtly phrase, believe 
well that my heart is in my words. Could I tear 
thy dark eyes and winning ways from my mem- 
ory, 1 were wretched and lonely enough! Give 
mot thy consent to this villanous Olaf!” He 
shut and set his tecth atthe name. “ Parry him 
for two weeks, and I will save thee! Canst thou 
trust ?” 

A strange, happy joy of hope,that sho had 
never felt before, danced through her heart as she 
answered : “ Thou shalt see how entirely,” 

“Some proof, Gerberta!” he added, bending 
over her. 

She took a ring from her finger. 

“ It will go over no finger of mine!” he said, 
gaily. ‘Nevertheless I keep it, and when it 
comes back to thee, know I am near thee, and 
though thou be at the altar with Olaf, Ruric will 
save thee! Nor will he receive the ring again 
unless the giver go with the gift. Thinkest I 
shall wear the ring ?” 

He looked fixedly at her, till raising her eyes, 
shesaid: “ Thou wilt receive the ring again.” 

The happy, contented smile that lit her brow, 
proclaimed the firmness of her belief in him. 

“A singular thing, that a king’s daughter 
should need protection of any!” he continuell, 
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as if to himself. “ Will right and truth never 
rule the world ?” 

“ But what takes thee off so long?” she said. 
“Art thou” — 

“ Ay, I go, and alone with Troll. Thinkest 
that Harald will grant to the knaes of the Slavi, 
to the emperor, to the czar, to all the titles in 
creation, what he would laugh at the nobler 
prince of the Varingians for asking ?” 

“He will never grant thee anything!” 

“Idle, then, were it in me to wait the banquot, 
and in an hour I am on my way. Notwith- 
standing, I fear treachery from these two kings 
—and if I adopt violent measures, and thon 
hearest of them, do not start, Ger a 

A moment’s silence, he folded her in his arms 
with a fervent pressure, one long kiss, he was 
gone, and she stood alone in the shadow. It 
seemed as if a happiness too deep for expression 
were opening before her, and in her trust she for- 
got the dangerous nearness of Olaf. With a 
different mien from the earlier part of the even- 
ing, she joined a group and entered the palace. 

Mounting a swift charger, tied not far off, 
Raric plied his spurs and galloped off in haste, 
shrouded soon by night and distance. After a 
few miles he overtook Troll, who lingered on the 
way, and as Ruric approached, drew from his 
mantle a bloody head, with staring, wide eyes 
and clotted hair. Ruric reined up in astonish- 
ment, since he knew of none with whom just 
now they were on hostile terms. But Troll, 
shaking it, whispered : 

“Two of them, my prince, were sent to follow 
and spoil our journey by false swearing! Ha, 
ha, ha! Methinks I’ve shortened the way for one 
of them! I knew it from the first, but thought 
better to put an end to a cursed Dane, and so 
let them start!” 

“But Troll—” 

“Interrupt not! Hardly had I stepped into 
the skiff, when I saw them following close at 
hand. By Freya! My short sword did the work 
for him. And I’ve been bothering my head 
scrawling a billet to deck Ais head with. As for 
the other, he escaped. Therefore, dear prince, 
go alone, and defy Harald’s plans !” 

“And thou?” 

“Igo back to hurl this bloody missive on 
Olaf’s plate !” 

So saying, Troll galloped on the backward 
path, and Ruric went forward alone to his new 
kingdom. 

The banquet was at its height, back in the pal- 
ace of Harald; the wine was flowing freely, 
cheeks were crimsoned, eyes were sparkling ; 
Gerberta had just ceased a song whose sweet- 
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ness vibrated on the air, when another voice, 
harsh and strong, burst through the place. 

“ Prince Ruric’s toast!” said the voice; and at 
the word, the gory head of one of tho spies 
whirled through the air and colled across the 
festive board to Olaf. 

Dead silence and sharp consternation seized 
the guests. 

“ Balked !” cried the unpitying Harald. 

“Dead !” whispered the frightened Olaf, while 
the others, hardly breathing, neither spoke nor 
moved. 

Harald rose and strode round. A piece of 
parchment, on which some rade characters were 
scratched in blood, clung to the ghastly forehead. 

“Runie,” said Harald, inspecting them. 
“Who reads them? By my sword, that is one 
thing I cannot do. Some insolent message ! 
Who of you read Runic? Hither, Gerberta! 
Thou didst dabble in this once, somewhat. 
Read it!” 

With a trembling hand, she took it and read 
audibly : 

“ Troll, frosted with winters seventy-and-three, 

Troll, hating the tyrant and serving the free, 

Troll, the old warrior, with sharp brand slew me! 

Troll, great Ruric’s captain, if he can will slay thee!” 

“Tt seems, then,” said Harald, when she had 
finished, ‘‘ that we can do no more now. Let us 
wait. Time willcurse him for us!” 

And with all festivity and mirthfulness de- 
stroyed, the company separated, but not before 
the other messenger had bounded in among 
them, declaring the omnipotence of the Varin- 
gians, and his inability to proceed with that 
dewon Troll hovering round. Thus it befell that 
Ruric reached the great Sclavonic council, un- 
armed and, except the courier, quite alone. De- 
lighted with this mark of utter confidence, as one 
noon the tall, young stranger appeared, followed 
by their messenger leading his horse, they hailed 
him with vociferous applause and exclamations 
of admiration at the beauty of his countenance, 
the symmetry of his great stature with its lithe 
erectness, and the whole kingliness of his com- 
manding air, and before sunset they had for- 
mally invested him with all the honors of their 
seignory. 

“Thou wantest but one thing now !” said the 
oldest and most privileged. “There is no 
maiden fair nor fine enough among us for thea, 
my czar. Thou wantest a wife.” 

And Ruric’s answer was the despatch of an 
embassy to request the Princess of Denmark’s 
hand. 

“Hear it, Olaf!” said Harald, when they 
made known their business. “The Slavi hum- 
bly ask for my daughter. Too good by half!” 


The old counsellor, plucking him by the 
sleeve, whispered that now Ruric was an em- 
peror, it was as good an alliance as that with 
Hungary, and far nearer neighbors.” 

“ And what of that?” demanded Harald. “I 
like Olaf—I hate Ruric. The fellow was too 
full of his pride when a Varingian, and now that 
he is emperor and has the very place I wanted, 
shall I add an iota to his pleasure, or not take my 
revenge? ‘Trust me—notI! Tell thy master,” 
he added, turning to the ambassadors, “ that 
when Hurndurn is an island, he shall wed Ger- 
berta, and not before!” 

Gerberta, sitting at her embroidery, had heard 
the whole, but a quiet laugh, which a week before 
she could not have given, expressed her only 
care, 


The festival of the twelve beggars had arrived, 
and the princess, as was her wont, with the king 
and court, were to go through the streets wash- 
ing the feet of the twelve beggars. Already she 
had performed the slight ceremony to eleven, and 
approached the twelfth, a powerful, shaggy man, 
whom she remembered to have seen before. As 
she stooped, he dropped a ring into the basin ; it 
was that she had given Ruric, and quietly slip- 
ping it on her finger, she wound her way back to 
the palace. 

Meanwhile, full of indignation, the Slavi heard 
the rejection of their monarch by the petty Har- 
ald, and would have marched under his direction 
to destroy the Danes from off the face of the 
earth, had not Ruric persuaded them that his 
purpose could best be effected by a few, and re- 
joiced at what they considered the indomitable 
determination of both their leader and their race, 
mattered that they would have her yet. 

The time fixed for his marriage by the impa- 
tient Olaf was drawing near, and still Ruric was 
neither seen nor heard of; but once in a while 
glancing at the ring she wore again, Gerberta’s 
heart did not fail her, although not knowing any 
of the circumstances concernipg the death of the 
spy, she had at first been filled with vague fears 
and questionings. Buta chaplet of pure white 
roses thrown in at her lattice one night, revealed 
somewhat of the whereabouts of her lover, and 


‘a thousand delicate artifices seemed to spring up 


around her as she walked, to reassure her of 
safety, and fill her with certain hope. It was the 
day of great ceremony, and still Ruric did not 
appear, but all the night long, previously, strange 
sounds, in the channels outside the harbor on the 
isthmus that joined the peninsula of Hurndurn 
to the main land, were heard by those dwelling 
near, strong hammerings and heavy piling up of 
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enormous tree trunks ; and with dawn a narrow 
rill was setting across the isthmus, increasing 
constantly every hour, while one of the Norse 
ships lay quietly at anchor in the offing. As the 
morning grew brighter, the vessel shook out a 
sail or two and bore down upon the shore nearer 
to the city, while the peasants, never thinking to 
identify her with the catastrophe, vainly strove to 
repair the damage and to stem the torrent rash- 
ing in from the sea. Intelligence of these events 
had not reached Harald when he sternly ordered 
his daughter to attire herself in the rich garments 
prepared for her, for two hours would see her the 
Queen of Hungary. Scornfully she obeyed, al- 
beit each moment found her full of anticipation 
and disappointment. Listening to every sound, 
but without speaking, she sat patiently suffering 
her maidens to cluster her ringlets, and drop the 
heavy chains of pearl where they should drag her 
among them, to bind the ancestral tiara around 
her snowy forehead, and array her in the stiff 
silks and cloudy gossamers that so well became 
her; and at last when she stood adorned before 
the public view in all the radiance of her own 
beauty, shrouded in lace, and glittering with 
gems, all the world would have confessed that 
never had such loveliness crossed the royal 
threshold of the Danes before. Harald sur- 
veyed her with just pride, and Olaf too, was 
there, triumphant and leering, and chuckling as 
he thought that this splendor was his property, 
and that before long he should exhibit it to cov- 
eting brother sovereigns at his own capital. 
Many a lady in the jubilant assemblage glanced 
pityingly at her, since her disgust and hatred of 
him were no secret ; many an elder thought of her 
young mother and blessed her as she passed, 
and many a noble heaved an unenvious sigh at 
thought of the sacrifice. All seemed ready for 
the final stroke, and for the first time a fear and 
a suspicion darted across her. Could it be pos- 
sible that Olaf knew of Ruric’s designs, had 
frustrated them, and in order to obtain her con- 
sent, had deceived her by those means which had 
hitherto kept warm her faith in Ruric’s saving 
strength? Her courage began to faint, her 
eheeks grew flushed with expectation, and her 


heart beat with great pulses, as the procession , 


slowly started on foot to wind up the narrow, 
rocky street to the church. Scorning to touch 
Olaf, who stalked along with what dignity he 
could assume, beside her, Gerberta glided on- 
ward, now and then lifting her veil to peer out 
for one who did not come. Suddenly a great 
hue and cry arose on the left, and Troll, stand- 
ing on a rude rostrum, waving the banner of the 
Varingians, and tearing that of Denmark to 
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ribbons, was seen for one moment and then com- 
pletely lost sight of. 

While the whole procession, pausing, turned 
to look, a rider dashed down the stony path from 
above, tore through the amazed ranks, wound 
his arm round the destined bride’s waist, and 
lifted her to the saddle before him. 

“One cannot reckon at every bridal who shall 
bear off the bride, Sir King!’ rang the clarion 
notes of Ruric’s voice, as Gerberta’s head lay 
tenderly on his bosom, and her sweet face smiled 
down on the throng. ‘Behold the channel on 
your isthmus! Hurndurn is an island, and by 
thine own words, Gerberta is mine!” 

Before the stupefied court and people could 
gather their wits, the hoofs of his lightning-like 
steed had clattered down the granite causeway, 
and Olaf, standing aghast with wide-gaping 
mouth, saw the white sails of the Norse ship 
winging across the straits, while they carried to 
Russia the first czar and his pride. 
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HINDOO PREJUDICES. 


A little European child went, one forenoon, 
into his father’s garden, just as the Hindoo gar- 
dener had finished cooking a large mess of chaptes 
(unfermented cakes) for himself and a party of 
friends. The child touched the end of a plank, 
on which the food was placed, with a stick he 
held in his hand; his doing this so highly of- 
fended the prejudices of the too scrupulous gar- 
dener, that he immediately threw the whole away 
as polluted, and with his, friends fasted till eve- 
ning. A Hindoo may be convicted of aggravated 
crime, still, on returning home, he is not exclud- 
ed from the privileges of caste; but were the 
same man to takea glass of water from the hands 
of a Christian, he would be considered an outcast 
ever after. Even the administration of remedies 
to native Hindoos in dangerous sickness, is often 
difficult, when Europeans have to compound for 
them ; some would prefer to take no medicine at 
all, rather than receive a remedy from the hands 
of an European.—Ledyard. 


THE MOTHER’S INFLUENCE, 


You can always tell the mother by her boy. 
The urchin who draws back with double fists 
and lunges his playmate if he looks at him 
askance, has a very questionable mother. She 
may feed him and clothe him, and cram him with 
sweetmeats, and coax him with promises; but if 
she gets mad, she fights. She will pull him by 
the jacket; she will give him a knock on the 
back; she will drag him by the hair; she will 
call him all sorts of wicked names, while passion 
plays over her face in lambent flames that curl 
and writhe out at the corner of her eyes.— 
Mother's Mugazine. 


Nothing is more favorable to love than a little 
discord—as the frost makes the grapes tender 
and richer. 
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BY MARY W. JANVRIN. 


“ Tey used to say the old house was haunt- 
ed, I believe, grandfather ?” said Porter Weston, 
closing his Greek lexicon on the table, and com- 
ing closer to the fire blazing up the wide old- 
fashioned chimney-place. ‘‘ Whew, how the 
wind rattles the shutters! It wouldn’t bea great 
flight of imagination to fancy disembodied spirits 
abroad on such nights as this. No wonder they 
said the old place was haunted.” And the lad 
brushed the brown curls from his white forehead, 
and got up a very comic assumption of terror, 
peeping meanwhile through his fingers at pretty 
Mary Ellery, busy with her work at the table. 

“The house was haunted, lad,” quietly replied 
Uncle Nathan, as the neighbors all termed him, 
taking his pipe from his mouth a moment, and 
puffing upward the cloud of smoke that envel- 
oped his face. 

“ Was haunted, uncle? You speak in a very 
positive tone,” exclaimed Porter, looking earn- 
estly toward the old gentleman, who now sat 
smoking with renewed energy, his silver head 
resting on the high back of his arm-chair. 
“Why, grandfather, I didn’t suppose that you 
gave credence to such old superstitions.” And 
the lad transferred his gaze to pretty Mary, and 
straightened his tall form as if to disavow his 
belief in such superstition, and assert his manli- 
ness to his fair cousin. 

Old Nathan Ellery sat erect, and laid down 
his pipe on his knee. 

“ Porter, I do believe in the ghosts, for I saw 
ene once, and can’t a man trust his own eyes? 
Sit down, my boy; and Mary, child, put by that 
filagree work, and come here and sit down by my 
knee, while I tell you how I saw the ghost of the 
Ellery house. And mother, come, don’t snap 
your knitting-needle at that rate, unless you mean 
to drown the story.” And a roguish twinkle 
lurked in the old man’s dim blue eyes as he 
glanced furtively toward the ancient, prim, yet 
slightly smiling partner of his fifty years’ wedded 
life, who sat in the chimney nook opposite, and 
whom he always addressed as mother. 

“Now Nathan—” began Aunt Sara; but a 
loud and prolonged “hem!” followed by a long 
clearing of his throat, preparatory to the story, 
effectually drowned the old lady’s remonstrances, 
until she passively resumed her knitting. 

“Here, granddaughter, sit here. Porter, push 
along that stool for your cousin, and now all’s 
right; but what are you casting sheep’s eyes at 
Mary for, you rogue? Be quiet there, sir, or no 
story of the haunted house to-night.” 
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A few minutes more set all right again: with 
Mary Ellery’s curly head on her old grandfather’s 
knee, and Porter, the personification of repent- 
ance, in a high-backed .chair opposite, and Aunt 
Sara plying the knitting-needles afresh, with a 
curious smile lurking in the corners of her hand- 
some mouth. So Uncle Nathan began: 

“ It was on just such a night as this, upwards 
of fifty years ago, that—amidst the darkness and 
rain—Jerry Stetson and myself got home here at 
the old Ellery house. I say home, because I had 
never known any other. My mother I cannot re- 
member; and my father died when I was a boy 
of four years, leaving me with a snug fortune, 
in charge of his cousin, Tom Ellery, as good a 
man and farmer as ever drew breath in New 
England. There was a great family of them: 
Tom, and Dick, and Harry, and Molly, and 
Martha. Tom, poor fellow, died in boyhood; 
Diek went to sea, and took the ship fever, and 
died in port, in sight of home a’ most, poor 
Dick ; and Harry, he was the genius and scholar 
of the family, and took to his books, and became 
a respected and wealthy doctor in Connecticut ; 
and the girls married well off and’moved away 
from the old homestead; but I tell you, Porter, 
there wasn’t a happier or likelier family than the 
Ellerys, all together, found in old Vermont. 

“ forgot to tell you, though, about little Sara, 
the youngest and handsomest of the flock, with 
curly rings of hair, and eyes as black as sloes ; 
as full of fun and frolic as a wild colt, just sucti 
another witch as little Mary, here—eh, mother?” 
And Uncle Nathan gave a mysterious glance to- 
ward the old lady, knitting in her corner. 

“Tam not ‘little Mary,’ if you please, grand- 
papa,” pouted the beauty. “I am fourteen 
to-morrow, and a great deal taller than grand- 
ma’am.” 

“ So she is, and she shall have a beau, and go 
to the ngxt ball in town,” said Uncle Nathan, 
stroking her curly head fondly, with a low, 
chuckling laugh, whereat Miss Mary drew away 
quite offended, though blushing confusedly. 

“The story, the ghost!’ exclaimed Porter, 
rather impatiently; and secretly vexed at his 
grandfather for thus treating as a child his 
beautiful cousin, who, in his own eyes, was quite 
a full-grown and consequential young lady, 
already swaying (and rather vaingloriously too) 
her sceptre of incipient belledom. 

“QO, yes, the ghost, Master Impatience, your 
most gracious pardon ; we will proceed with our 
story!” And the merry old patriarch went on. 
“ Well, as I said, it was just such a stormy night 
as this that Jerry Stetson and myself got home 
to the Ellery house. Jerry lived in the next 
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town ; but the rain and darkness, and moreover 
the sparkling eyes of Molly Ellery, were suffi- 
cient excuses-to detain him over night, and so he 
gladly jumped from the wagon and gave his fast 
horse into old Robert’s hands to be stabled. 

“We had both ridden far that day, for I had 
come from Montpelier early in the first stage— 
for I was in business for myself there, taking for 
capital the balance of my property left after my 
educational expenses were deducted—and meet- 
ing by chance with Jerry Stetson in an adjoining 
town where he had also gone on business, was 
glad enough to exchange the lumbering old coach 
for his light buggy, and a talk, as we rode along, 
of home. 

“T had been away for upwards of a year—the 
family were not expecting me until the annual 
Thanksgiving ; but taking advantage of the dull 
season, and leaving business to my partner, I 
concluded to run down and give them a surprise. 
Besides, Dick was just fitting out for sea, and 
Harry about to leave for college, and I couldn’t 
bear the idea of not seeing the boys before they 
started. And so, luckily, I fell in with Jerry 
Stetson ; and in the evening, amidst the storm 
which had come up at nightfall, we drove up at 
the old place—for we called it the old place then, 
children, full fifty years ago, and it don’t look 
much older this day. 

“Tt wasin this very room—” and Uncle Na- 
than glanced around the dark panelled walls— 
“in this very room that we all met; and such 
hearty shakings of the hands as the old folks and 
the boys gave us; and then such kisses from the 
girls! I always thought Molly made the mistake 
on purpose, in kissing Jerry, and pretending she 
thought it was I. And little Sara, the rogue, I 
hadn’t seen her for two years; when I used to 
take her on my knee, and call her my little wife 
—for they must needs send the pet of the family 
off to a fashionable boarding school—little Sara, 
grown handsomer than ever, really pouted be- 
cause I hugged her as I had been used to in the 
old days!” 

Grandma’am Ellery, in her arm-chair, blushed 
quite like a young girl. Mary laughed a little, 
and looked teasingly and triumphantly toward 
Porter, whom she had that very day denied a 
like cousinly favor, while the lad hurled back a 
a very don’t-care sort of glance, and pretended 
the deepest interest in his grandfather’s recital. 

“ Well,” went on Uncle Nathan, “ we hada 
hearty supper, for which our ride among the 
mountains and the chilly storm gave us the 
keenest appetites; and then we all sat down 
around the fire and talked over old times, till the 
old folks grew sleepy and went to bed, leaving 
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us young ones to our own gay, rattling conver- 
sation. Never before had I seen little Sara look 
so handsome, nor heard her rattle on so; and, 
certainly, | was head and shoulders in love be- 
fore the evening was over, and wished I might 
call her my little wife in good earnest. 

“ Perhaps Dick thought as much, for happen- 
ing to observe me slyly endeavoring to imprison 
the little white hand that lay so temptingly near 
me, while we sat in a circle around the fireplace, 
with the candles dying in their sockets, the hick- 
ory firelight leaping high every now and then, 
and the storm roaring at the windows—just such 
a storm as there is to-night, children—happening 
to spy me, he cried out roguishly : 

“*]T warn you, Nat, to beware of that little de- 
mure puss at your side. We call her the family 
flirt—Miss Quicksilver—always shifting and 
changing. She boasts of the hearts she splint- 
ered to atoms off at boarding school. Says she 
never means to get married till the ghost of the 
west chamber is laid—and I’ve no doubt of that 
at all, for I prophesy she’ll die an old maid!’ 

“Spite of Dick’s warning tone and glance,” 
went on the old man, “I ventured and succeeded 
in securing the little dimpled hand that Sara 
could not wrest free, spite of her struggles; and 
then, turning to Dick, queried an explanation of 
his words, ‘ the ghost of the west chamber.’ 

«QO, I forgot; it’s something that turned up 
since you left us,’ he replied. ‘ You see,’ he went 
on, in alow voice, glancing around in the dark 
corners, ‘on nights of storm, such as this—and 
by the way, Nat, perhaps you never heard the 
story of old Hugh Ellery, a miserly old hulk, 
and more’s the shame, the progenitor of the re- 
spectable family of modern Ellerys ; how one 
night of storm he was very unceremoniously sent 
to his account by a poor, desperate laborer whom 
he had wronged of his wages—well, on such 
nights as this, it is said the heavy tramp of old 
Hugh’s thick boots are heard on the stairs, and 
his ghost, “all in white,” as novels say, goes 
through the old west chamber, counts his hoarded 
gold, and then lingers by the bed which stands 
where he slept the night of his murder. 

“ «You don’t suppose I believe it, Nat,’ he 
went on, ‘ but the girls here have actually fright- 
ened father and mother ; and Molly declares she 
saw the ghost “plain as day,” the other night, 
and wouldn’t sleep in the west chamber for the 
world! As for Sara, here, she vows she isn’t 
afraid of any ghost—don’t believe in ’em—but 
only yesterday, when Molly affirmed that she 
really “did see it,” Sara gave in; and vowed, 
moreover, that she never would be married until 
the troubled spirit was laid. Suppose that you 
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should take upon yourself that task, Nat, and 
sleep in the old west chamber to-night ?’ 

“© That is what I intend to do!’ I answered. 

Nathan, you sha’n’t—you mustn’t—that 
is—’ but Molly’s look of fear and terror, as she 
turned pale and glanced from me to Jerry 
Stetson, betrayed her. 

“T laughed in high glee. ‘Don’t be afraid, 
Molly,’ I said, ‘that I shall let the old fellow’s 
ghost get hold of Jerry, for I’m going to take 
Dick along for aded-fellow, and you can havea 
chance to linger here half the night and tell Jer- 
ry whether you’ve concluded to settle over at the 
Stetson farm, if you’ve a mind to. Come, Dick, 
I’m getting sleepy, and want to get a nap before 
the old fellow gets on his nocturnal spree. Sup- 
pose he don’t get round before midnight, does 
he? By that time I’ll get in prime order to col- 
lar him—“ Jay him ” pretty effectually—and then 
we'll dance at your wedding, little Sara!’ And 
with a stolen kiss, which, it must be confessed, 
my cousin did not resent very decidedly, we 
broke up the circle about the fireplace, leaving 
the two lovers, Molly and Jerry to themselves.” 

Uncle Nathan paused here; and Aunt Sara’s 
knitting-needles clashed more furiously than ever, 
while that blush deepened over the old lady’s 
still handsome, smiling face, and crept away into 
the silver gray hair banded over her forehead. 

“ Hey, mother, why don’t you look up, and 
say something? ‘The children here are all eyes 
and ears, but somehow you don’t seem to care 
much about the ghost story,” humorously ejacu- 
lated the old gentleman. 

The children glanced toward their grand- 
mother, noting the strange, confused look on her 
face ; but they did not fathom the mystery yet. 

“T suppose it is nothing new to grandma’am,” 
said Mary. “ Of course she has heard it many 
times before. I wonder you never told us about 
it, grandpapa.” 

The old man smiled, and the knitting-needles 
snapped afresh while the story proceeded. 

“ Well, Dick and I went to bed,” went on the 
old gentleman, “and as I was pretty tired, and 
Dick was never tréubled with wakefulness, it 
wasn’t long before we both dropped off. I guess 
I had slept an hour or upwards—it was late when 
we went to bed, but I knew it must be past mid- 
night—when suddenly I found myself wide 
awake, and sitting up in bed. This was unusual, 
for I scarcely ever wakened ; but first I thought 
it was owing to the storm, though I found my 
mistake when I saw the clear starlight through 
the parted curtain; then I laid it to Dick’s ex- 
plosive nasal organs, for he lay snoring on his 
pillow, ‘ at the rate of ten knots an hour,’ he said 
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next day. I lay down, and endeavored to sleep 
again, but could not, and lay for some moments 
in silence. Suddenly came a sound on the stair- 
case: a heavy tramp, tramp, as of iron boots 
coming directly up the stairs, along the gallery, 
and toward my door. I lay very still, and list- 
ened. The footsteps paused before my door, 
there was a momentary delay, but no sound, 
then the door softly opened, and, plain as I see 
your grandmother sitting yonder, children, a 
figure, clad in white, moved slowly across the 
floor, noiseless as a spirit,and approached the bed.” 

“O, grandpapa, I guess you were frightened !”” 
exclaimed Mary ; while Porter resolutely straight- 
ened himself in his chair, looking valiant enough 
to fight all the ghosts in Christendom. 

“Well, children, I must confess that I was 
rather unnerved, not frightened; only a little 
norvous, that’s all!” replied the old man. “ Hey, 
mother’s actually laughing, as if she doubts me.” 

And Aunt Sara really paused, laid down her 
knitting, and broke forth into the mellowest of 
laughs, though neither Porter nor Mary saw 
anything so remarkably funny in their grand- 
father’s recital. At length the old lady resumed 
her knitting, and the story was continued. 

“ Yes, I was a bit nervous, lying there with 
that tall figure in white bending over me, and 
Dick all that while snoring furiously at my side. 
All at once the ghost bent lower, and a hand, 
cold as ice, was laid on my face. That broke the 
spell. I sprang upright—but to waken Dick 
with a furious shaking, and to watch the figure 
glide out of the door with a rustling sound. 

“What the deuce is the matter, Nat? in- 
quired Dick. ‘ Can’t a fellow sleep without your 
taking the top of his head off, nudging your 
elbows into him? What’s to pay?” 

*<Tt’s come!’ I whispered, ‘the ghost!’ 

“*¢Jerusalem! You don’t say? Why didn’t 
you speak to it ?” he exclaimed. 

“«* How do you know but I did ? I answered, 
the fear of being laughed at getting the better of 
my terror, I mean nervousness. ‘ You’d never 
hear me, if I carried on a conversation with all 
the defunct Ellerys that ever lived, snoring away 
like a saw-mill under full headway.’ 

“* Now, Nat Ellery, you don’t mean to say 
that you’ve really seen the ghost ?” asked Dick, 
now sitting up in bed, and shivering violently ; 
whether in fear or laughter I never ascertained. 

“ But I suspected the latter, and immediately 
an idea flashed into my head: they had been | 
playing some trick upon me—I would ascertain 
—and immediately I jumped from the bed. 

«Don’t go, he will certainly meet you again !’ 

“ But his apparent unwillingness was but a 
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new reason why I should brave the discovery of 
his ghostship ; besides, at that moment, feeling 
very sure that Dick was cramming the pillow 
into his mouth in convulsions of laughter, I 
noiselessly slipped on my clothes, and quick as 
thought flung wide the door. The ghost was 
there, tall, white, immovable as a statue! I 
might have cowered ; but the sound of Dick’s 
smothered laughter came from the bed. 

**« Back, disturb not the dead! I am the spir- 
it of Hugh Ellery!’ said the spectre in a hollow 
voice. 

And Iam stout flesh and blood, Nat Ellery, 
beund to clear up the mystery of your ghost- 
ship!’ I exclaimed boldly. 

“ Whereat the figure turned and glided swiftly 
through the long, dim gallery. Stumbling over 
something lying on the threshold, I gave chase 
—my speed increasing, as shout after shout of 
laughter came from Dick in the west chamber— 
never losing sight of the flying figure, or ghost. 
Round and round the old galleries—you know, 
children, the old upper hall, where you have all 
played many and many a time at Christmas and 
Thanksgiving—round and round, I chased the 
white figure, till I gained it; caught it in my 
arms, and drew it near the great hall window, 
where the starlight camein. Already I had some 
faint suspicions how the ghost would turn out, 
and was not much surprised when I pulled away 
from its face the great white sheet which envel- 
oped the figure, and saw—” 

** Who, grandpapa ?” breathlessly asked Mary. 

“Why, can’t you see?” rather scornfully in- 
quired Porter, glancing toward her. 

And then Mary followed the direction of his 
eyes, which were withdrawn from her own, and 
rested on—Aunt Sara Ellery ! 

“Yes, I see it all now—and—but, dear me, 
who’d have thought of such a thing: you a 
ghost, grandma’am !” 

“ Sure enough, nobody. Not one of the fam- 
ily, but madcap Dick, who was in her confidence, 
ever doubted but it was old Hugh Ellery’s ghost, 
instead of a wild, romping school girl, full of 
fun and frolic. Even Molly, clinging to Jerry 
Stetson, came forth, pale as a ghost, from the 
sitting-room, where they had been ‘sitting up’ 
till long past midnight. 

“But I forgot to tell you,” said Uncle Na- 
than, laughing heartily, ‘ that those were Dick’s 
thick boots I stumbled over on the threshold 
where the gipsey had slipped them off before en- 
tering the west chamber. And moreover,” he 
added, “that as I had laid the ghost, I claimed 
the reward, and on Thanksgiving night was 
married to your grandmother there,Sara Ellery.” 
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“DO”-INGS OF HIRAM BILKER. 


BY JOHN ROSS DIX. 


Ir was a cheerful, bracing, autumnal evening, 


“| towards the close of August,in the year 1846, 


when a solitary horseman rode up at full speed 
to the door of a tavern, recentlye built and com- 
modious, which stood on the outskirts of a small 
town in Pennsylvania, about forty miles distant 
from the city of William Penn. He was a smart, 
dapper fellow, about thirty years of age, with a 
sort of confidential, domestic. servant air about 
him, a shrewd, restless, lively expression of 
countenance, and an unexceptionable appear- 
ance in the matter of dress. A one-eyed old 
stableman happening to be at the inn door when 
he arrived, the new-comer, with a consequential 
air, bade him take care of his horse, and then 
strutted into the office, where he was immediately 
welcomed by the clerk, who, judging from his 
appearance that he was either a Senator, or a 
member of the House of Representatives, on his 
way to Washington, awaited his orders with a 
respect not always vouchsafed to your common- 
place travellers. 

After hemming and hawing fora minute or 
two, during which his busy eyes travelled over 
every part of the office, which at that hour of the 
day was deserted, the stranger said, apparently 
satisfied with the result of his scrutiny : 

“Yes, I think it will do; style of the accom- 
modations better to all appearances than one 
could have expected; so I make no doubt Mr. 
Webster will—” 

“Mr. Webster, did you say?” inquired the 
clerk, in his most deferential manner. 

“Did I say Mr. Webster?” replied the 
stranger, coolly, “ O, true, I believe I did say so. 
Mr. Webster—Mr. Daniel Webster, I mean, is a 
few miles behind on his way to Washington ; he 
prefers quietly jogging along in his carriage to 
riding in the cars, and has sént me on to see if 
there is any good fishing in this neighborhood, 
and if so, whether he can have accommodations 
here for the night.” 

“Fishing! I believe you,” exclaimed the 
delighted clerk. ‘Why, Johnny Frost, as they 
call him, took forty fine fellows out of Peachy 
Brook only yesterday, and as to accommodations, 
he can have the very best of—but perhaps I'd 
better call the proprietor. Here Mr. Bilker! 
you're wanted, sir. Daniel Webster! O Lor!” 

The “proprietor,” Mr. Hiram G. W. Bilker, 
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a tall, long-nosed, sallow-faced man, with a keen 
gray eye, and a cigar in his mouth, quickly made 
his appearance, and having been informed of 
the cause of his being summoned, addressed the 
new:comer in such terms as these : 

“ This way, sir, if you please. Follow me up 
stairs, and I’ll show you a set of rooms that I 
flatter myself will give satisfaction to Mr. Web- 
ster. I heard he was on his way to Washington. 
Wonderful man, sir! Stupendous man, sir! 
Speaks like a statesman, sir, and always to the 
point.” 

“ Are you acquainted with his person?” in- 
quired the stranger, carelessly. 

“Never saw him in my life, except in the 
print-shop windows, so it will be quite a treat.” 

“Ah, then you have formed no proper idea of 
the man. Not one of the many portraits ever 
taken of him, represent the man exactly as he is. 
You wouldn’t recognize him from any of the vile 
daubs passed off on the public as his likeness.” 

“Dear me,” said Mr. Bilker, “ these artists are 
queer fellows—not to be depended upon—I 
always thought so; but I shall have, I hope, 
the pleasure of seeing the great man—I’ll wait 
on him myself. But here we are, sir,” he added, 
throwing open the door of a spacious dining- 
room, which was separated from a suite of bed- 
rooms by a long, narrow landing-place, at the 
extremity of which, facing the stairs, stood a 
statue of George Washington, flanked by a pair 
of table lamps. 

Mr. Webster’s domestic seemed well satisfied 
with the room, especially with its mahogany 
sideboard, which he suggested would show to ad- 
vantage, if set out with a handsome service of 
plate, and then accompanied the landlord into an 
adjoining bed-chamber, one of whose windows 
looked out on a small yard, divided from an 
open field by a low wall. 

“ A cheerful, airy apartment enough,” observed 
the stranger, attentively examining the lookout, 
“and one that will be sure to suit Mr. Webster. 
I see it communicates with the next room.” 

“ Yes, but the door is always kept locked and 
bolted,” observed the landlord. 

“Indeed. Then pray let it be unfastened, and 
V’ll take the room myself, so that in case Mr. 
Webster (who is somewhat of an invalid in con- 
sequence of his having over-studied some great 
speeches which he has to deliver during the coming 
session) should require my services in the night, 
I may be at hand to assist him. And now that 
the matter is settled, I must hasten back to him, 
for I left him at D-—, awaiting my return, to 
determine whether or not he should go on to the 
next town.” 
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“Go on to the next town!” exclaimed the 
alarmed Mr. Bilker. ‘Don’t think of such a 
thing ; it’s along way off—road hilly, and in 
wretched order, and so bleak that an invalid 
would be sure to catch his death of cold at so 
late an hour.” And the shrewd speaker conjured 
up all sorts of horrors. 

“ Well, well, I agree with you; it would be 
better we should stay here for the night; so get 
everything ready against our coming, and let’ the 
dinner be served up in your very best style. 
Never mind expense, you know Mr. Webster 
never cares about money.” 

“T heard so,” observed Mr. Bilker, gleefully. 

“Do your best, that’s all, and charge accord- 
ingly.” So saying the speaker hurried down 
stairs, remounted his horse, and was out of sight 
in.an instant. 

All was now commotion throughout the estab- 
lishment. Mr. Bilker went into his cellar, whence 
he issued speedily with sundry bottles of his 
choicest wines. The landlady paid a visit of in- 
spection to her larder; but being dissatisfied with 
her scratiny, ordered fresh poultry to be killed, 
and sent Johnny Frost to procure some fish from 
Peachy Brook. The servants were set to work 
rubbing up the dining-room furniture, and all 
the most valuable silver plate was taken from the 
safe, and arranged ostentatiously on the side- 
board. The chambermaid was directed to put 
the best linen sheets on the bed, and one of the 
attendants was privately instracted to hire a few 
dollars’ worth of mob to cheer the great orator as 
he came in, and also to present to the boys of 
the village money enongh to enable them to buy 
gunpowder and fire-crackers. 

Having seen these orders duly attended to, and 
the culinary operations put in a proper train, the 
landlord hastened to indulge in the luxury of a 
clean shave, and rig himself out in his best habili- 
ments, while his wife exhibited to equal advan- 
tage in a showy flowered silk gown, and well oiled 
side-curls. 

Twilight meantime fell, and the flies began to 
cluster about the elms that grew in front of the 
hotel, as Mr. Bilker stood at the door listening 
with evident anxiety for the sound of wheels. 

At length, just as the village clock struck 
seven, two ragged little boys rushed frantically 
up to the hotel, and bursting through the crowd 
that was gathering in front, roared out at the top 
of their voices: “They’re coming! they’re 
eoming !” 

Instantly 2 loud shout was sent up by 
loafers. “ Hurrah for Daniel Webster!” cried 
one. “ The constitootion forever!” shouted a 
second. “Haurra for Black Dan!” bawled a 
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third, while the one-eyed stableman rendered 
himself conspicuous above all by waving the 
stump of a broomin circular flourishes round 
his head. 

“QO, Hiram !” exclaimed the landlady, who 
was rather sentimentally inclined, clasping her 
husband’s arm as if to support herself, “I do 
feel so agitated—so faint—I shal! go off~—I’m 
sure I shall!” 

“It’s an impressive moment, certainly,”’ replied 
the landlord ; “ but hold on, hold on.” 

Scarcely had he spoken, when the tramp of 
horses was heard, and presently up dashed Mr. 
Webster’s confidential servant on horseback, fol- 
lowed by a travelling carriage and four horses, 
wherein sat America’s greatest orator and states- 
man, the great Expounder of the Constitution, 
the vanquisher of Hague—Daniel Webster ! 

And now the great man alights, amid cheers 
that you might have heard a mile off, and is re- 
ceived by Mr. Bilker at the door, whith a rever- 
ence bordering on the idolatrous, while his equally 
awe-struck wife kept bobbing and curtseying as 
if she would disappear through the floor. It 
was, as the landlord justly observed, “an awful 
moment ;’”’ and all within and without the hotel 
felt that it was so, with the exception of the two 
ragged urchins above mentioned, who expressed 
a bitter sense of disappointment, at Mr. Webster 
looking just like any other man, when they had 
confidently reckoned on seeing him, to use their 
own emphatic phraseology, “as bright as a new 
dollar.” 

The instant Daniel Webster, the lower part of 
whose face was mufiled in a thick, woollen com- 
forter, had set foot in the passage, lights were 
brought, and preceded by Mr. Bilker, he ascend- 
ed, bowing gracefully right and left, to the apart- 
ment prepared for his reception, on reaching 
which, he cast a smiling glance at the array of 
plate on the side-board ; threw off his loose over- 
coat, and ordered dinner to be served forthwith. 
He then dismissed his servant to settle matters 
with the driver who had brought him on; but as 
he was unable to do so, owiny to the landlord’s 
inability to change a one hundred dollar note, it 
was agreed that Mr. Bilker himself should defray 
the charge, and place it to Mr. Webster's 
account. 

Daring dinner, the landlord, who together 
with his own servant was in attendance upon 
Mr. Webster, was greatly struck with the good- 
humgred and condescending manner in which he 
made known his several wants, and when he 
went into the kitchen, he assured his gaping 
audience that the great Daniel was a gentleman, 
every inch of him; adding, by way of climax, 
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that he never saw a man pitch into victuals as he 
did, which the whole household agreed in consid- 
ering as a great compliment to the establishment. 

Dinner over, and the wine and fruit, each of 
the most delicious kind, placed upon the table, 
Mr. Webster dismissed his servant from further 
attendance, who therefore proceeded to consult 
his own creature comforts ; and after feasting in 
the landlord’s private apartment, scarcely less 
luxuriously than his master, he insisted on his 
host cracking a cool bottle of champagne with 
him. 

“ Take a seat,” he said, motioning him to a 
chair. “Really, the wine’s not amiss. Your 
health, Bilker 

“T hope, sir, Mr. Webster found everything to 
his satisfaction.” 

“Perfectly so. The wine stands with you, I 
think.” 

“ He’s every inch a gentleman,” continued the 
landlord, replenishing his glass. ‘‘ Did you ob- 
serve how he bowed to us all when he came in? 
Mrs. B. says she’ll never forget his bow to her; 
it flustered her, the honor did. And no wonder, 
for she’s very susceptible.” 

“She looks delicate,” observed the other. 
“ By-the-by do you snuff?” he added} taking a 
massive silver snuff box from his vest pocket. 
“If you do, I can recommend this mixture. I 
import it—at least Mr. Webster does from 
Macairabo.” 

Mr. Bilker applied a small portion of the titil- 
lating mixture to his nose, but being unused to 
it, he was seized with such a fit of sneezing as 
caused his nose and cheeks to assume the deep 
purple hue of a Dutch cabbage. 

“The bottle stands with you again,” said Mr. 
Webster’s servant. “ You seem afraid of it, as if 
it were physic. It always looks suspicious when 
a landlord fights shy of his own wine. Come, I'll 
give you Mr. Webster’s health, You wont 
refuse to drink that, I think.” 

“ With the greatest pleasure in life,” replied 
Mr. Bilker. 

“No heel-taps, remember.” 

“O, of course not,” and the speaker filled his 
glass to the brim, and after duly acknowledging 
the toast, observed, “I had no idea Mr. Web- 
ster was so younga man. The prints make him 
look ten years older.” 

«That's because he’s generally painted when 
making a speech, or studying one, which of 
course adds greatly to his appearance of age. 
Another pinch, Bilker? What, you wont? 
Well, I must. By-the-by, the bottle’s out.” 

“ Bottle out!” exclaimed the landlord ; “ well, 
have another, then !” 
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“Couldn’t think of such a thing,”’ replied the 
guest, with a delicate show of reluctance. 

“Not a word—I wont hear a word.” 

“Well, since you’re so pressing; but really 
I’m ashamed to—” 

Before he could complete the sentence the 
landlord had quitted the room, and returned 
almost immediately with a fresh bottle, saying: 
« Ah, this is the right sort—the very best in my 
cellar. My service to you.” And with a fa- 
yniliar nod to his companion, he filled his own 
glass, and then pushed his bottle to his guest. 

“ Capital indeed,” said the latter, and he tossed 
off the sparkling wine with all the gusto of a 
connoisseur. 

When the bottle was more than half emptied,the 
landlord’s eyes began to twinkle, and his articu- 
lation to thicken; his face, too, assumed that 
shiny look peculiar to faddied landlords, and a 
patch of fiery red glowed like a live coal on the 
top of his nose. 

“ Do you know,” he said, “ putting on a look 
of uncommon sagacity, such as men are apt to 
wear when about to be delivered of a bright con- 
ception ; “‘do you know, I’ve more than half a 
mind to call this hotel in future ‘the Webster 
House?’ The idea struck me when I was in the 


cellar just now; and I can’t help thinking that 


Daniel would be pleased with the compliment!” 

“ Admirable idea—never heard a better!” And 
the servant pushed the bottle towards his host, 
himself discreetly avoiding it, like a sensible and 
respectable domestic who expected every moment 
to be summoned into his master’s presence. 

Gratified by his guest’s approval, the landlord 
discussed the proposition with great eagerness, 
and was declaring his intention to have a sign 
painted without delay, when suddenly the good 
man’s nether jaw dropped, and he exclaimed in 
tones of alarm, “‘ That’s my wife’s voice, and 
now I shall catch it, Between you and me,” he 
added, in a subdued whisper, ‘she’s an excel- 
lent woman is Mrs, Bilker; sticks close to busi- 
ness—but such a vixen! Then, too, she’s given 
to the ’sterics, always going off in some fit or 
other—” 

He was here interrupted by the abrupt entrance 
of the lady in question, with her eyes flashing, 
and her cap half off her head. 

“So, there you are, Bilker!” she exclaimed, 
in her shrillest tones; ‘I’ve been calling half 
over the house for you, and a precious condition 
I find youin! What will Mr. Webster think of you, 
when he sees you with that great, staring nose ?”’ 

“Tcan’t help my nose, Mrs. B——-; it was the 
the gift of Providence, and it is a sin and a 
shame to find fault with it.” 


“Hold your tongue, Bilker, you’re drank !’”” 

“ Me drunk ?” exclaimed the astonished land- 
lord; “how can you stand there, Mrs. B——, and 
tell such a bouncer?” 

“My dear madam !” exclaimed Mr. Webster’s 
domestic, thinking it best for all parties to 
practise the soothing system, “I am sure a lady 
of your good sense and delicate feeling will see 
at once that your husband, as the head of this 
establishment, could hardly have done otherwise 
than take a cheerful glass, in honor of Mr. Web- 
ster’s visit, more especially as Mr. Webster has 
expressed himself so highly delighted with his 
reception.” 

“Why, that certainly does alter the case a 
little,” replied the mollified dame. ‘ Nevertheless, 
Bilker, I can tell by your nose that you’ve drank 
quite enough; so go and wash your face and 
make yourself tidy, for there’s a deputation come 
up to wait on Mr. Webster with a complimen- 
tary addre@s. Perhaps, sir,” addressing the ser- 
vant, “you had better go and inquire Mr. 
Webster’s pleasure on the subject.” 

“TJ fear, ma’am, indeed, I’m quite certain, 
that Mr. Webster will decline receiving the dep- 
utation, for he’s travelling for his health, and as 
a private gentleman ; however, I’ll go up and as- 
certain his pleasure.” 

In a few minutes he returned, and informed the 
deputation, consisting of several respectable citi- 
zens, headed by a sly attorney with a smooth 
face, that Mr. Webster deeply regretted his in- 
ability to receive them, which he should have 
considered the ‘‘ proudest moment of his life,’’ 
but he was laboring under a partial indisposition, 
and must therefore postpone the honor until his 
return from Washington. 

Having with ditticulty digested this disappoint- 
ment, the deputation quitted the hotel, and then 
the landlady, who had by this time got over the 
first awe of his lordship, bursting with the natural 
curiosity of her sex to see more of so celebrated 
an individual, took the opportunity of knocking 
gently at his door under the pretext of inquiring 
at what hour he would wish to have breakfast in 
the morning. She soon returned to the kitchen, 
slightly flushed, and simpering with supreme 
satisfaction, and informed her husband, who at 
Mr. Webster’s servant’s instigation was busy 
getting up an extempore supper for all his house- 
hold, the cost of which was to be defrayed by the 
illustrious visitor, that Mr. Webster was by far 
the civilest and pleasantest spoken gentleman she 
ever saw, without an atom of pride in him. 

While the delighted dame was thus running 
on, in praise of her celebrated guest, the cham- 
bermaid entered the kitchen, and drawing one of 
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the helpers aside into an adjoining pantry, said : 
“0, John! I’m so shocked, you can’t think.” 
“Indeed, what’s the matter, Ella?” inquired 
the surprised helper. 
“Why, when I was coming out of Mr. Web- 
ster’s bed-room just now, I heard him talking and 
laughing with Mrs. Bilker in the dining-room, 


the door of which was ajar, and just as she was ; 


coming away, what do you think he did?” 

“ Can’t imagine.” 

“ Why, he actually kissed her!” and the cham- 
bermaid looked the very image of horror. 

“What, the great Daniel Webster kiss Mis- 
tress Bilker? Impossible.” 

“But, I'll swear he did; for though I didn’t 
see it, I heard the smack. 0, John, John,” 
added the moralizing chambermaid, “ what will 
the world come to ?” 

“Kiss Mrs. Bilker!’’ repeated the helper. 
“ The great Expounder of the Constitution kiss 
a tough old piece of goods like that! No, I’d 
just as soon believe our minister did it !” 

But the girl stuck stoutly to her text; she had 
heard the smack, and as there can be no- effect 
without a cause, her deduction was legitimate 
enough that the kiss was the cause of that smack. 
Finding her thus positive, the waiter did not 
contest the matter ; he was a man of the world, 
and had seen many extraordinary things in his 
time ; so efter musing a few seconds, he exclaim- 
ed, with a philosophic shrug of the shoulders : 

“ Well, well, Ella, it’s no affair of ours; great 
geniuses are queer, very queer, and there’s no 
accounting for tastes.” 

Further conversation was here put an end to 
by the summons to the supper table, at which the 
whole household were assembled,the landlord pre- 
siding over the entertainment. The great man’s 
confidential servant took his post at the right 
hand of the landlady, having previously ascer- 
tained that Mr. Webster would not require his 
further attendance, and by his jests, his queer 
stories, and watchful civilities, speedily won the 
favor of the company. Such jokes as he cracked, 
such droll stories as he told! The landlady 
simpered ; the landlord’s nose blushed like a 
poppy ; the one-eyed stableman grinned from ear 
to ear with ecstacy. Bowls of strong drink dis- 
appeared like lightning, and it was not till nearly 
twelve o’clock that the revellers broke up, the 
servant remaining among the last; and as he 
rose to quit the table, he warned the landlord not 
to be surprised or alarmed ifhe should happen to 
hear Mr. Webster stirring about his room’in the 
night, as he was a very indifferent sleeper, and 
seldom enjoyed rest until an advanced hour in 
the morning. He then squeezed his host’s hand 


and bade him a cordial good night; and soon 
after all parties retired to their respective dormi- 
tories, where—thanks to their hearty supper—they 
dropped into instant slumber. 

It was now deep midnight, and not a sound 
was to be heard within the hotel, but the melo- 
dious thorough-base of the landlord’s nose, as 
he snored a duet with his wife. Bright visions 
of the future passed through the good man’s 
brain. He dreamed of fortune rapidly acquired 
through the influence of his illustrious guest, and 
of more delights than he could remember when 
he awoke next morning. 

In the excess of joy occasioned by these flat- 
tering visions, the ambitious Bilker suddenly 
awoke, and suddenly started up, for he imagined 
that he heard a noise like the stealthy opening of 
a door in the chamber beneath him, which was 
the one occupied by Mr. Webster. He listens— 
hark! there is a slight creaking of the boards! 
Presently a footstep traverses the floor—and a 
minute or two afterwards the window is thrown 
up! Could the great man be suddenly taken 
ill? Was he restless and harassed by political 
anxieties, or was he merely walking in his 
sleep? Mr. Bilker knew not what to think; but 
being unwilling to interfere, after the caution 
given him by his valet, he rubbed his eyes, 
yawned, fell back on his pillow, and was soon 
again wandering in the phantom-peopled land 
of Nod. 

At an early hour next morning, when the 
household were just beginning to stir, and the 
drowsy man-servant was taking down the shut- 
ters in the dining-room, and letting the fresh air 
into that close, heated apartment, a horseman, 
whose steed seemed nearly spent with exhaus- 
tion, dismounted at the door of the hotel, and 
began thundering at it with all his might. 

“‘ Who’s there ?” inquired the man, thrusting 
his head out of the dining-room window. 
‘What do you want?” 

“] want to speak with your master, Mr. 
Bilker,” replied the stranger. 

He’s not come down yet.” 

“ No matter—I must see him, for I’ve come 
on business of importance which admits of no 
delay.” 

On hearing this, the man hastened to the door 
and let in the stranger, and then went to call his 
master, who hurried down directly in his slip- 
pers ; and no sooner saw the new-comer, than he 
recognized in him the landlord of the head inn at 
D—. 

“ Hey-day ! what’s the matter now, Jackson ?” 
exclaimed the startled Mr. Bilker. 

“ Swindling’s the matter—forgery’s the mat- 
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ter—you’re done, Bilker—done brown, as the 
saying is. Mr. Webster—” 

“Well, well, what of him*—no bad family 
news, I hope 

“Family news!” repeated Jackson, with a 
grim laugh. ‘“ Yes, family news enough and to 
spare. Mr. Webster, as he calls himself, is not 
only one of the ‘Do’ family, but one of its most 
distinguished members. He’s a rank swindler, 
Bilker, and so is his sham servant.” 

“ Impossible !” said the landlord, beginning, 
nevertheless, to turn exceedingly pale. 

“Fact! They arranged, it seems to inform 
themselves accurately of the real Daniel Web- 
ster’s movements, and learning that he was ex- 
pected down the road about this time, they left 
Philadelphia yesterday, in a carriage and four, 
and by paying their way with counterfeit notes 
they contrived to escape detection till last night, 
when an express came to me from the livery sta- 
ble keeper from whom they had procured their 
turn-ont, acquainting us that he had discovered 
them to be swindlers, and requesting my aid in 
apprehending them, and also in exposing them 
as quickly as we could along the road. I had 
my suspicions of them when they changed horses 
yesterday at my house ; but the fellow who play- 
ed the part of Dan Webster looked so like him, 
and was, besides, so artfully mufiled up, that I 
was afraid to take any decisive steps. However, 
the moment I learned how things were, I deter- 
mined to lose as little time as possible in putting 
people on tle’r guard. So I started off this 
morning just before it was light, thinking if they 
had passed the night here, as they were talking of 
doing, we might nab them before they were up.” 

“ And so I will, by ——!” exclaimed the fe- 
rocious Bilker. “The infernal villains! If 
they’d only gone to any other hotel in the town, 
Ishouldn’t so much have minded; but to come 
and do me, who have been only six months in 
business—” 

“Have they done you to any extent, then?” 
inquired Jackson, with a smile which he could 
not repress ; for as Rouchefoucault has shrewdly 
remarked, there is something in the misfortunes of 
our friends which always causes us amusement. 

“ Done me ?”’ thundered the exasperated Bilk- 
er. “Haven’t they? I should think so, indeed ! 

They’ve cleared my pantry, and cheated me out 
of some of the best wine in my cellar, and what 
makes the case still more aggravating, is that 
that valet, not content with drinking himself my 
best champagne, actually made me assist him 
in getting rid of it! The scoundrel got to the 
blind side of me by showing mea hundred dollar 
note, and telling me a story about Mr. Webster’s 
12 


being indisposed, though I might have known it 
was all gammon, for the fellow ate more like a 
horse than an invalid. And to think I should 
have gone bowing and scraping to such a scoun-. 
drel! Here, John, go instantly for the constable!” 

“O, sir! Mr. Bilker, here’s a pretty to do !” 
screamed the chambermaid, rushing along the 
passage where the above dialogue was held. 
“ They’ve gone—both off—the bedroom’s empty - 
—the window’s wide open, and a rope ladder’s 
hanging out of it!” 

“Gone?” gasped the bewildered Bilker, ex- 
hibiting serious indication of apoplexy. ‘Gone! 
that accounts for the noise I heard last night, and 
which I was told to take no notice of. Gone! 
O what an ass I’ve been !” 

“0, Hiram! Hiram Bilker!” exclaimed the 
landlady, who now joined the group, “not only 
are the villains gone, but all the plate on the side 
board’s gone too! O, Hiram ! it’s an awfal blow! 
I shall go off; I’m sure I shall 1” 

“Go off!” roared the half-frenzied husband; 
“d’ye think there hasn’t been enough going off 
already this morning ?” 

Stung to the quick by the sarcasm, so unusual © 
in her generally placid husband, and forgetting 
even the loss of her plate in the affront offered 
her before a stranger, the indignant landlady 
rushed in a paroxysm into the kitchen; and asa 
family quarrel generally runs through a house- — 
hold, she immediately let loose the flood-gates 
of her wrath on the unoffending cook; the cook 
resolving not to be the only sufferer, lost no time 
in abusing the porter; the porter visited his in- — 
dignation on the one-eyed stable-man, and find- 
ing no one else he could safely attack, consoled 
himself by flinging a broom at the cat; so that ina 
short time the whole establishment was in as 
pretty a state of uproar as could be desired. 

The landlord, meanwhile, continued stamping 
and swearing in a way dreadful to think of; the 
whole of that day he kept on swearing in differ- - 
ent directions, while his friend Jackson posted 
placards on every wall for miles round ; but all 
was in vain, the rogues were never caught; and 
to this day, though so many years have elapsed, 
Mr. Bilker never hears Daniel Webster’s name 
mentioned, without shivering as if he had got an 
ague fit. 


All medical men unite in declaring that noth- - 
ing is more beneficial to health than hearty laugh- 
ter; and surely our benevolent Creator would not 
have provided, and made it a source of health 
and enjoyment to use it, and then have made ita ~ 
sinto do so. The prevailing temper of the mind - 
should be cheerful, yet serious; but there are 
times when and enjoyment are proper . 
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Curions Matters. 


Ornithological Clock. 

As botanists have constructed a flower clock, #0 (we 
read in the foreign journals) a German woodsman has re- 
cently invented an ornithological clock, by marking the 
hours of the waking and the first notes of the little 
singers. The signal is given by the chaffinch, the earli- 
est riser among all the feathery tribes. Its song precedes 
the dawn, and is heard in summer from half-past one to 
two o’clock, A.M. Next, from two to half-past three 
o'clock, comes the black-cap (Sylvia atricapilla), whose 
warblings would equal those of the nightingale if they 
were not so very short. From half-past two to three 
o'clock the quail is heard. From three to half-past three 
the hedge sparrow. Then, from half-past three to four 
o'clock, we have the blackbird, the mocking-bird of our 
climates, which imitates all tunes so well that M. Dereau 
de La Malle made all the blackbirds of a French canton 
sing the Marseilles hymn, by letting loose a blackbird 
which had been taught that tune. From four to half- 
past four o'clock the lark pours forth its melodies; from 
half-past four to five o’clock the black-headed titmouse is 
heard. Lastly, from five to half-past five o’clock, the 
sparrow, the gamin of the skies, awakes and begins to 
chirp. 


A romantic Case. 

An interesting trial is about to take place in Bucha- 
rest. One of the great families of this country, that of 
Brankovan, was supposed to have become extinct some 
years ago, and the last member of it adopted the son of 
Prince Bibeseo. An old man, seventy-five years of age, 
in the service of Russia, has, however, just putin a claim 


to the property, on the ground that he is the lawful suc- 
cessor to Catherine II., Prince of Brankovan, and Voi- 
voide of Wallachia, a century ago. This person was, it 
appears, accused of high treason, and the Turkish gov- 
ernment sent janissaries to his palace, who decapitated 
him, and carried off His children to Constantinople. 
There the children were ordered to be strangled, and 
they were all killed except one, who by some means 
escaped, a negro boy being killed in his place. The little 
Brankovan was eonveyed to Georgia, and when he grew 
to man’s estate married a princess of the country. By 
that princess he had a son, who is the person who has 
now come forward. 

Curious Fact. 

A proof of the well known fact in natural history, that 
& toad continues to live, although deprived of food, light 
and air, was witnessed at Kinnahaird, in Ross-shire. 
One of Mr. Ross's sons, on the 12th of August, 1856, 
placed a live toad in a box about four inches square, 
acd buried it a footand a half under ground. On the 
12th of August, this year, the box was dug up, and, on 
removing the lid, the toad was found to be alive, and 
apperently in excellent health, and it walked off as if 
nothing had happened. 

Strange Delusion. ; 

Curious delusions as to the powers of sorcery still oc- 
cur from time to time in criminal courts—witness the 
following instance which we clip from an exchange: 
“« Hannah Banks admitted, recently, before the public 
tribunal at Hull, England, that she had roasted a toad 
alive, pounded it with the food of her fellow-servant, to 
induee him to love her—but alas! unavailingly.”’ 


A white Negro. , 

Once, and only once, during my life, says Waterton, 
I have had an opportunity of examining minutely an en- 
tirely white negro. In the year 1812, there lived in the 
town of Stabrock, the capital of Demerara, a man of this 
complexion. He was a robust young fellow—by no means 
what they called an Albino, as his eyes were just of the 
same color as those of his tribe. He went by the name 
of Buckra Jem, or White Jemmy, and was a tailor by 
trade. I found his skin in all reepects the same as my 
own, saving that where the sun had given mine the ap- 
pearance of mahogany, his was blotched with broad freck- 
les of a lighter tint. In other respects he was in reality 
& negro from head to foot. He stood apparently about 
five feet nine inches in height, with a finely expanded 
chest, and a back as straight as an arrow. But he was 
deficient in the calves of his legs, while you could not 
help remarking the protrusion of his heels, so remarkable 
in the negro. Both his father and his mother were 
healthy jet black negroes. He appeared to be about 
twenty years old, and was probably the only white negro 
ever seen in Demerara. 


A New Cannon. 

The ‘‘ Journal de Geneve ” gives an account of an ex- 
periment made a short time since of a mechanical can- 
non, which loads itself and fires twenty ebots a minute. 
The inventor thinks that he will be able to arrive at 
thirty. The balls crossed the Rhone without the gun, 
which was mounted on a platean, making any recoil 
worth speaking of. This cannon is the invention of M. 
Ravel, a manufacturer of musical instruments; and 
among the persons present at¢he experiments was an old 
general of the empire, who proposes to send a report of 
the affair to the French Artillery Committee, as well as 
several other officers, engineers, etc., who were all 
astonished at what they saw, and warmly congratulated 
the inventor on his success. 


Singular Grecian Antiquities. 

The * Esperance,” of Athens, states that near the vil- 
lage of Arnaouth, not far from Pharsalia,a tomb has 
just been discovered which has been ascertained to be 
that of Hippocrates, the great physician, an inscription 
clearly enunciating the fact. In the tomb a gold ring 
was found, representing a serpent—the symbol of the 
medical art in antiquity—as wellas a small gold chain 
attached to a thin piece of gold having the appearance of 
a band for the head. There was also lying with these ar- 
ticles a bronze bust, supposed to be that of Hippocrates 
himself. These objects, as well as the stone which bears 
the inscription, were delivered up to Housin Pacha, Gov- 
ernor of Thessaly, who at once forwarded them te 
Constantinople. 

A Curious Case. 

A case came before the Surrogate’s Court of New York, 
lately, in which a rare point occurred. Mr. McLoskey, & 
gentleman worth some $150,000, dying in Paris, left 
$2000 to a niece in Dubuque, Iowa. The niece or legatee 
died om the same day as the testator. If the hour of her 
death preceded his, the legacy lapsed ; if it succeeded his, 
the legacy is vested in her. The time of their decease 
was 80 nicely identical that it is supposed it will have to 
be determined by the difference between solar and true 
time, the legacy thereby depending upon a question of 
longitude. 
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An Odd Adventure, 

A curious cireumstance took place recently near Paris. 
A nobleman driving hitherwards with his family from 
his chateau, had alighted to walk, while the carriage 
wenton. Suddenly a man attacked him, pistol in hand, 
with the usual polite invitation to yield up his “tin” 
under pain of extermination, to which our count agreed, 
surrendering his effects with as good a grace as possible. 
The robber thereupon demanded his elegant paletot, 
considerately offering his own somewhat tattered gar- 
ment in exchange; even this unreasonable barter was 
agreed to. Salutes were exchanged, and the count made 
the best of his way to his carriage, much to the amaze- 
ment of his lady, who nearly took him for a highway- 
man. Shortly after, on putting his hand into one of his 
coat pockets, he was agreeably astonished to find his own 
gold watch, and in the others all the articles he had given 
up, besides a gold snuff box and other valuables which 
had evidently been stolen from some other victim. The 
robber had forgotten the contents of his pockets when he 
exchanged his old garment for the count’s paletot! 


An extraordinary Surgical Triumph. 

The Lowell News says that some twenty-seven months 
ago, a young man named W. K. Foster had the whole of 
one elbow joint torn out by an acccident. He was taken 


Curious Law Question. 

As the late Earl Fitzhardinge’s rent roll is supposed to 
have been about £40,000 a year, a nice point, it is re- 
marked, may arise on the question of the precise hour 
of his death, which is announced as having taken place 
“about midnight” between the 10th and 11th of Octo- 
ber. His rents were payable at ‘old time,” that is, 
Old Lady Day and Old Michaelmas Day. Old Michael- 
mas Day fell this year on Sunday, the llth of October, 
and the day begins at midnight. Now, the rent is due 
upon the first moment of the day it becomes due, s0 
that at one second beyond twelve o'clock of the 10th, 
rent payable at Michaelmas Day is in law due. If the 
earl died before twelve, the rents belong te the parties 
taking the estate, but if after twelve, then they belong 
to, and form part of, his personal estate, so that the dif- 
ference of one minute might involve a question as to 
the title of about £20,000. 


Instability of Fortune. 

Mr. Besston, a timber merchant of Bristol, some years 
ago, retired on a fortune of nearly £4000 a year, the pro- 
ceeds of a landed estate which he had bought in Here- 
fordshire. Unfortunately for Mr. Beeston, he did not 
spend all his income, and wanting more money, he put a 
few thousands into the firm of Bruford, Dyer & Co.,a 

tile house, by which he became a sleeping partner 


to the hospital, where Dr. Kimball, advised by Doct 
Graves and Dickey, proceeded to saw off the fragmentary 
bones, shortening them some two and a half inches, and 
then uniting them so as to make a new joint and arm. 
He moves the joint with perfect ease, though not quite 
so fully asthe other, and can, as he says, hold out twenty 
and a half pounds with the hand atarm’s length. The 
arm is now nearly three and a halfinches shorter than 
the other, and is a good and reliable arm for all the pur- 
poses of labor to which Mr. Foster is called. 


Remarkable Discovery. 

Among other remarkable stories we have a wonderful 
“fish story.” While a company of miners were working 
a river claim on the middle fork of the American River, 
California, they came upon a bed of quicksand, in which 
they found imbedded seven fish suckers, which, upon be- 
ing taken out and put into a pump hole, which con 
tained some four feet of water, immediately plunged te 
the bottom, and in their movements exhibited every 
evidence of being againin their native element. The 
quicksand in which they were imbedded was twenty- 
two feet below the present river bed, and was overlaid 
bya strata of red clay, as well as sand, and boulders 
large and small. 


Strange Proclamation. 

There is a proclamation extant, addressed by Russia to 
the Circassian chiefs, in 1837, in which it is asked: ‘* Are 
you aware that if the heavens should fall, Russia could 
prop them up with her bayonets? The English may be 
very good mechante artisans, but power dwells only with 
Russia. No country ever waged successful war against 
her. If you desire peace, you must be convinced that 
there are but two powers in existence—God in heaven 
and the Emperor upon earth.” 


Singular Idea. 

In the cemetery at Nuremburg is a tomb to the mem- 
ory of a beautiful girl, who was killed as she lay asleep in 
her father's garden, by a lizard creeping into her mouth. 
The story is represented in bronze bas relief, and the 
lizard is 60 constructed as to move when touched! 


though his name did not appear before the public. Re- 
cently this firm broke, and Mr. Beeston was summoned 
to Bristol, and found that every shilling of his fortune 
was swallowed up in the debts of the house. 

Strange Disease. 

French papers state that in the southern portion of the 
province of Helsingland, in Sweden,a singular disease 
has lately manifested itself in the pine forests. The leaves 
and branches of the tree gradually change their ordinary 
color for a reddish brown. Life ceases at the same time, 
and one after another the trees die. The disease was 
first noticed a couple of years ago, since which time it 
has spread over the whole district. It causes much alarm 
among the inhabitants. 

Remarkable Tree. 

An apricot tree, at Hauteville, has for many years past 
given a produce which would be incredible, if the fact 
were not notorious. In the year 1855 this tree yielded 
no teas than 16,000 apricots,and this year the produce 
has been at least 10,000 full-sixed and perfectly-ripened 
apricots. The tree, which is, we believe, upwards of 
forty years old, measures twenty feet in height, and has 
& span of sixty feet, thus covering a surface of 1200 feet. 


Perfumery among the Ancients. 

Homer but twice alludes to anything of the sort being 
in use among the Greeks; and centuries after the Jews 
had been commanded to make incense, the Athenians 
were forbidden by Solon to use perfumery. Among the 
Lacedeemonians the luxury was always discountenanced, 
and perfumers were expelled from the city as wasters of 
oil, upon the same principle that they dismissed all who 
dyed wool because they destroyed its whiteness. 
Natural Indicators. 

Muskrats, it is said, proportion the thickness of their- 
cell walls to the temperature of the coming winter, and! 
as they are building them very thin this year,a mild 
wiater may be expected. 
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Many of these are excellent indicators of approaching 
changes by their opening and shutting, and other mo- 
tions. We wish some observing friend would note these, 
and give us the result. For instance, the evening prim- 
rose, opens at sunset, and closes at daybreak. Linneus 
has enumerated forty-six flowers that possess sensibility 
to the weather. 1. Meteoric flowers, which less accu- 
rately observe the hour of feeling, but are expanded 
sooner or later, according to cloudiness, moisture, or 
pressure of the air. 2. Tropical flowers, that open in the 
morning, and close before evening, every day; their hour 
of expanding becoming earlier or later, as the length of 
the day increases or decreases. 3. Equinoctial flowers, 
which open at an exact hour of the day, and, for the most 
part, close at another determinate hour. 


The Pistol Plant. 

There is a hot-house plant, Pilea allitrichoides, of ten- 
der, brittle, and juicy aspect, which looks as if it would 
be geod to eat ina cooling salad, but which is really of so 
explosive a temperament that it might fairly be called 
the pistol plant. When near flowering, and with its tiny 
buds ready to open, if the plant is either dipped in water, 
or abundantly watered, each bud will explode successive- 
ly, keeping up a mimic Sebastopol bombardment, sending 
forth a puff of gunpowder smoke, or a little cloud of 
dusty pollen, as its stamens suddenly start forth to take 
their place and form across. It is no novelty; but it is 
still an amusing toy. 

The Persian Iris. 

This is a low plant which sends up a stem shorter than 
the leaves, a single, very powerfully-scented flower, 
washed with blue ona light ground. It is propagated 
with difficulty either from seeds or offsets, and does better 
ina pot under a frame, in the same compost as is used 
for hyacinths, than in the open ground. The Scorpion 
Iris is a curious and striking plant, producing in early 
spring two or three sweet-scented bright blue flowers, on 
& very short stem. . 


Bulbs in Glasses. 

For growing in glasses the narcissus, hyacinth, early 
dwarf tulip, jonquil, Dutch and common iris, Persian 
and dwarf Scotch crocus are suitable. Dark bulb-glasses 
are most congenial to the formation of roots, but the 
transparent glasses exhibit the progress of growth, which 
isan interesting spectacle. The water should be soft, 
and the bulbs just reach through the neck to the upper 
chamber, £0 that the bottom of the bulb should be a little 
immersed. Fresh water should be given every few days. 
Verbenas. 

No family of plants better rewards the care of the cul- 
tivator, and none can be more beautiful than the Verbe- 
nas. The old scarlet Verbena melindres is the most bril- 
liant of all kinds, though one of the most tender: it isa 
prostrate plant, and when pegged down, it is well adapted 
for covering a bed in a geometric flower garden; or it 
may be planted in a vase, or rustic flower-basket. 


Camellia Japonicas. 

The superb appearance of this shrub, with its persist- 
ent foliage of glossy green, and splendid flowers, place it 
without dispute in the first rank among greenhouse 
plants. It isa plant of hardy habit, and will sustain a 
slight frost without injury of a serious nature; but it is 
liable to disease and ultimate death in a greenhouse or 
sitting-room, where the temperature greatly varies—as is 
frequently the case with dwelling-rooms, where the heat 
is high by day and low by night. Indeed there are few 
plants more susceptible to change, and the buds will from 
such transitions frequently become discolored and fall. 
Aloysia. 

This is a half-hardy shrub, with panicles of small pink- 
ish white flowers and very fragrant leaves, which fall off 
in winter. It requires rich but light soil, well drained; 
and when growa in pots, it should never have water kept 
in the saucer. In winter, after the leaves fall, it should 
be kept quite dry till the buds begin to swell, then wa- 
tered frequently and abundantly, but water should never 
be allowed to remain round the roots. Itis easily propa- 
gated by cuttings, and only requires to be protected from 
severe frosts. 


Primula Sinensis. 

A pretty plant, flowering all winter, giving a variety of 
shades in its blossoms, varying from red to blush, and 
even white. It will grow in any soil, and may be propa- 
gated by side shoots, which manner of propagation will 
preserve any particularly handsome variety. The plants 
seed easily, and the seeds may be sown in any season. 
There is a double variety of rose color and white. 


Transplanting. 

The points to be attended to in transplanting, are— 
care in taking up, to avoid injuring the spongioles of the 
roots; planting firmly, to enable the plant to take secure 
hold of the soil; shading, to prevent the evaporation from 
the leaves from being greater than the plant in its en- 
feebled state can support; and watering, that it may be 
abundantly supplied with food in its new abode. 


Indian Jasmine. 

A beautiful parlor plant, which gives out its odor only 
by night, and is the flower alluded to by Moore in the 
following well known lines: 


The timid Jasmine buds, that keep - 


Their odor to themselves all day ; 


But when the eunlight dies away, 
Let the delicious fragrance out 
To every breeze that roams about. 


Warratah. 

A very beautiful plant, so called because its bright 
crimson color resembles the true Warratah plant or Telo- 
pea of Botany lay. It should be regularly watered in 
the flowering season; but it may be kept almost dry dur- 
ing the winter months. It is propagated by cuttings or 
suckers, which it has in abundance. 


Order. 

In a botanical point of view the word Order signifies a 
number of genus, which coincide in several important 
particulars. As for example, according to the natural 
system, the order Cruciferae includes all the plants that 
have their flowers like a Greek cross; and according to 
the Linneean system, the order Trigynia includes all the 
plants belonging to any particular class, the flowers of 
which have these styles, ete. 
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Gathering the Perfumes of Flowers. 

The perfume of flowers may be gathered in a very sim- 
ple manner, and without apparatus. Gather the flowers 
with as little stalk as possible, and place them in a jar, 
three parts full of olive or almond oil. After being in 
the oil twenty-four hours, put them into a coarse cloth, 
and squeeze the oil from them. This process, with fresh 
flowers, is to be repeated, according to the strength of 
the perfame desired. The oil, being thus thoroughly 
perfumed with the volatile principle of the flowers, is to 
be mixed with an equal quantity of pure rectified spirits, 
and shaken every day for a fortnight; then it may be 
poured off, ready for use. 


Spring Flowers. 

Following the early bulbous flowers, comes next in 
succession, several very early herbaceous perennials, 
among which are the Claytoma, the Hepatica, Adonis, 
wood anemone, Phlox subulata or moss pink, pansies, 
cowslip, sweet-scented violet, creeping Phlox, Dodeca- 
theon, and Erythroniam. About the same time with 
some of these appear the hyacinth, daffodils, jonquils, 
and the brilliant varieties of tulip. 


Dwarf Plants. ; 

Take a cutting of the plant you wish to dwarf, say a 
myrtle, for instance, and having set it in a pot, wait un- 
til you are satisfied that it has taken root; then takea 
cuttiog from it, and place it in a miniature flower pot, 
taking care to fill it more than three parts with fine sand, 
the remainder with mould. Put it under a glass, on the 
chimney-piece, orin any warm place, and give it very 
small quantities of water. 


Heath-mould. 

Heath-mould is very often confounded with peat-bog, 
by amateur gardeners; but the fact is, they are naturally 
different. Black peat consists of vegetable fibre prevented 
from decomposing by a superabundance of water, but 
heath-mould is peat mixed with sand. 

Other Perennials. 

The tulip is followed by a rapid succession of herbaceous 
perennials, some of the fimest of which are the Veronicas, 
the earlier Phloxes, the Lupins, Iris of many sorts, Colum- 
bines, Oriental and Caucasian poppy, and the magnificent 
varieties of the herbaceous Pronia. 

Autumn Flowers. 

These are obtained largely from the successful culture 
ef annuals, and from the hardier green-house plants, 
among the most successful and desirable of which are the 
verbenas and salvias. The blue salvia isa splendid flower, 
and contrasts finely with the scarlet. 


Chrysanthemums. 

The chrysanthemums, including the dwarf or “ pom- 
pone,” flower almost every winter. They are hardy, and 
will succeed, if planted in open ground, with a shelter, 
and full exposure to the sun during the latter part of 
sutumn, 

Midsummer Flowers. 

The Spireas, the Cypripediams, the Lychnis, Chinese 
larkspur, peach-leaved and large-flowered Campanulas, 
Clematis erecta, the Aconites, several Pentstemons, Dic- 
tamnus, Coreopsis, ete. 
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Leaf Printing. 

After warming the leaf between the hands, apply print- 
ing ink, by means of a small leather ball containing cot- 
ton, or some soft substance, or with the end of the finger. 
The leather ball (and the finger when used for that pur- 
pose), after the ink is applied to it, should be pressed 
several times on a piece of leather, or some smooth sur- 
face, before each application to the leaf, that the ink may 
be smoothly and evenly applied. After the under surface 
of the leaf has been sufficiently inked, apply it to the 
paper, where you wish the impression ; and, after cover- 
ing it with a slip of paper, use the hand or roller to press 
upon it, as described in the former process. 


Hollyhocks. 

The hollyhock is a showy and brilliant flower, and used 
to be the glory of old-fashioned gardens. It was then 
banished by fastidious taste, but has again come into 
favor. The Dutch, however, make a pot plant of it, 
growing it as a dwarf. It is a gross feeder, and requires 
rich, unctuous soil. It is chiefly valuable as an out-door 
plant, and fine groupings mas be made with it in gardens, 
interspersed with the shrubbery. 

Barly Flowers. 

The earliest bulbous flowers are Snowdrop, single and 
double, Bulbocodiam vernum, Crocas, several colors, and 
Siberian squiil, all of which appear in bloom as soon ag 
the snow disappears from the ground. It seem prema- 
ture to speak of this occurrence, but now is the time to 
lay plans for the ensuing year, when there is plenty of 
time to deliberate. 


Villa-Shrubby Cressrochet. 

This is one of the few Cruciferous shrubs. It is ever- 
green, and only grows two or three feet high, with glau- 
cous leaves and bright yellow flowers, which appear in 
April and May. It will thrive in any garden soil. It is 
propagated by cuttings of the young wood planted in 
sand under glass. 


Chorozema. 

One of the prettiest of the pee-flowering family, ea- 
riwn or varia; has a leaf almost like holly, and when 
raised from the seed, scarcely two will be alike in foliage. 
It thrives in one-third loam and two-thirds turfy peat. 
This variety is naturally shrubby and handsome. 


Monopsis—Lobeliaces. 

A very beautiful trailing plant, having dark blue flow- 
ers with conspicuous yellow anthers, and the flowers on 
long fort stalks. Itis a native of the Cape of Good Hope, 
and should be grown in sandy peat. It is suitable for 
rock work. 


Brachysema. 

A very ornamental New Holland climber, with fine 
large glaucous leaves and crimson flowers ; it grows freely 
in loam and peat, flowering abundantly, and ripening 
seeds; by which, or by layers or cuttings it may be easily 
propagated. 

Fothergilla. 

American dwarf shrubs, with large, handsome leaves, 
and white, fragrant flowers. The plants should be grown 
in a moist, peaty soil, and are injured by severe frosts. 
The flowers appear before the leaves. 
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Economy in Eating. 

Hall’s Journal of Health makes some timely remarks 
on economy in eating. It says: “‘ When the best beef 
steak is selling at twenty cents a pound, the butchers are 
glad to sell the ‘ rein ’ piece at eight or ten cents a pound. 
It has no bone or fat Three pounds of this for twenty- 
five cents will make soup enough for a family of eight or 
‘ten persons two days, besides the meat for one dinner; it 
is a hundred per cent cheaper than the purchase of a 
knee joint, at forty cents, for soup. Of all the parts of 
corned beef, that is the most nutritious and cheapest 
which is called the round, which has neither bone nor 
gristle, nor waste fat worth naming. Both in the pur- 
chase of meat and fish, persons are generally falsely eco- 
nomical in choosing an article with bone in it, at two or 
three, or more cents a pound less than a piece which has 
none. 


Syrups of Fruit. 

These are prepared in a similar manner to capillaire, 
substituting the juices of the fruit in place of the water; 
in this way it is very easy to makesyrup of oranges. Be- 
fore the oranges are squeezed, to express their juice, each 
orange should be well rubbed or grated with the lump 
sugar—by so doing the fine flavor of the rind is preserved. 
All these syrups are drank by diluting them with water. 
About a wine-glassful of syrup to a tumbler of water will 
be found to make a pleasant draught. 


To whiten Linen that has become yellow. 

Cut up a pound of fine white soap into a gallon of milk, 
and hang it over the fire in a wash-kettle. When the 
soap has entirely melted, put in the linen, and boil it 
halfan hour. Then take it out; have ready a lather of 
soap and warm water, wash the linen in it, and then rinse 
it through two cold waters, with a very little blue in the 
last. 


Turkey hashed. 

Cut up the remains ofa roasted turkey; put it intoa 
with gill of Sherry wine, shallots, truffles, 
d parsley, salt, pepper, two spoonsful 
of cullis, and a little stock; boil half an hour, and reduce 


Art of Tea-Making. 

Use soft water, and be sure it boils. If you are com- 
pelled to use hard water, throw into the kettle a piece of 
carbonate of soda; but the latter should never be used 
unless the water requires correction, and then very mod- 
erately, for it is apt todestroy the delicate roughness of 
the flavor. Put your tea into the empty pot, and besure 
you use enough. Some persons practise a foolish econo- 
my in this matter, and use so little that the product is 
not much better than plain hot water. Then place the 
pot before the fire, or on the hob, or, still better, on the 
hot plate of an oven, till the tea is well heated, but, of 
course, not burnt; then pour upon it the boiling water; 
and a fragrant infusion of good strength is instantly 
produced. 


Apple Sauce. 

Pare and core three good-sized baking apples, put them 
into a well-tinned pint saucepan, with two table-spoons- 
ful of cold water; cover the saucepan close, and set it 
ona trivet over a slow fire a couple of hours before dinner, 
—some apples will take a long time stewing,—others will 
be ready in a quarter of an hour; when the apples are 
done enough, pour off the water, let them stand a few 
minutes to get dry; then beat them up witha fork, with 
a bit of butter about as big as a nutmeg, and a teaspoon- 
ful of powdered sugar. Some add lemon-peel, grated, or 
minced fine,—or boil a bit with the apples. Some are 
fond of apple sauce with cold pork. 


To give a fine Color to Mahogany. 

Let the tables be washed perfectly clean with vinegar, 
having first taken out any ink-stains there may be with 
spirits of salt. Use the following liquid: into a pint of 
cold-drawn linseed oil, put a mixture of alkanet-root and 
rose pink, in an earthen vessel; let it remain all night, 
then, stirring well, rub some of it all over the tables with 
a linen rag; when it has lain some time, rub it bright 
with linen cloths. 

Bologna Sausages. 

Take equal quantities of bacon, fat and lean, beef, veal, 
pork, and beef suet; chop them small, season with pep- 
per, salt, etc., sweet herbs and sage rubbed fine. Havea 


toa thick sauce; when ready, add a pound of anchovi 
and a squeeze of lemon; skim the sauce free from fat, 
and serve altogether. 


Forced Turkey or Fowl. 

Take all the bones from the turkey; fill it again with 
either good sausage meat or veal forcemeat, with or with- 
out traffies,as may be required; bruise it in a cloth, 
keeping it a good shape; when done, glaze the breast a 
good color; use silver skewers to ornament with, and any 
of the sauces named, or a fricandeau sauce, under it. 


Candied Orange Peel. 

Soak the peels in cold water, which change frequently, 
till they lose their bitterness; then put them into syrup 
till they become soft and transparent. enapee 
be taken out and drained. 


To bake Apples. 

Gouge out the eyes and fill them with sugar; set the 
apples in a pie plate, pour in a teaspoonful.of water, and 
bake. Eat with cream and the juice found in the dish 
when done. 


well-washed intestine, fill, and prick it; boil gently for 
an hour, and lay on straw to dry. They may be smoked 
the same as hams. 

Tripe. 

After being thoroughly scoured, tripe should be soaked 
in salt and water about a week, shifting the water every 
eight and forty hours; then boil till tender, or from eight 
to ten hours; then pickle, fry or broil. Pickle it the 
same as souse. 


Cure for Corns, 


Take two ounces of gum-ammoniac, two ounces of yel- 


low wax and six drachms of verdigris, melt them together, 
and spread the composition on soft leather. Cut away 80 
much of the corn as you can, then apply the plaster, and 
renew it every fortnight till the corn is away. 
Excellent China Ink. 

Finest lamp-black, 75 parts; thick mucilage, 15 parts; 
strong ink, pale new, 60 parts; ox gall, 12 parts. Grind 
them well together, and if too soft evaporate a little of 
the water by a gentle heat; if too thick add more ink. 
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THE HOUSEWIFE. 


Apple Island. 

Stew apple enough to make two quarts, strain it 
through a sieve, sweeten it with fine white sugar, and 
flavor it with lemon or rose. Beat the whites of twelve 
eggs to a hard froth, and stir into the apple slowly; but 
do not do this till just before it is to be served. The ap- 
ples should be stewed with as little water as possible, and 
those that are not very juicy are to be chosen. Put it 
into a glass dish. Serve a nice boiled custard, made of 
the yolks of the eggs; or the imperial cream to eat with 
it. Half this quantity makes a large dish full. 


The Knickerbocker Pickle. 

To three gallons of soft water, put four pounds and a 
half of salt, coarse and fine, mixed; a pound and a half 
of brown sugar, an ounce and a half of saltpetre, half an 
ounce of saleratus, and two quarts of good molasses. 
Boil the mixture, skim it well, and when cold pour it 
over the hams or beef. Beef laid down in this pickle does 
not become hard, and is very fine, when boiled gently 
and long. Some persons consider this the best of all 
methods for curing beef and hams. 


Victoria Fritters. 

Take a loaf of baker’s bread, slice it into pieces an inch 
thick, cut each slice in the centre, trimming off the crust, 
and place the bread on a flat dish. Take a quart of rich 
milk, a salt-spoonful of salt, eight beaten eggs, stir the 
whole together, strain it, and pour it over the bread sev- 
eral hours before dinner, that the bread may be equally 
moistened. Fry in hot butter a delicate brown, and eat 
with a sweet wine-sauce. ° 


Fruit Stains in Linen. 

To remove them, rub the part on each side with yellow 
soap, then tie up a piece of pearl-ash in the cloth, etc., 
and soak well in hot water, or boil; afterwards expose the 
stained part to the sun and air until removed. 


To sharpen Razors. 

Water half a pint, muriatic or sulphuric acid three 
drachms: mix; and steep the razor in this for half an 
hour, wipe it, and set iton the hone. A saturated solu- 
tion of oxalic acid is also recommended. 


To renovate black Crape. 

Skim-milk and water, with a little bit of glue in it, 
made scalding hot, will restore old rusty black Italian 
crape. If clapped and pulled dry, like fine muslin, it will 
look as good as new. 

Rheumatism. 

Flannel waistcoats, after being washed, should be fumi- 
gated by burning sulphur ina box, such as is used by 
bonnet cleaners. Scarlet flannel should be preferred. 


Relaxed Muscles and Nerves. 

Rhubarb powder, seven grains; powdered Peruvian 
bark, two seruples; cascarilla bark, ten grains; mix with 
& glass of port wine or water. To be taken twice a day. 


Vanilla Chocolate. 

This beverage is apt to affect many constitutions, ex- 
citing the nervous system by tremors not unlike those 
taused by drinking spirits. 
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Universal Liniment. 

The following liniment is useful for rheumatism, lum- 
bago, sprains, bruises, unbroken chilblains, and insect 
bites. Take one raw egg, well beaten up, halfa pint of 
vinegar, one ounce of spirits of turpentine, a quarter ef 
an ounce of spirits of wine, and a quarter of an ounce 
of camphor. Beat these ingredients well up together, 
then put them in a bottle, cork it, and shake them for 
ten minutes, or till they are thoroughly mixed. Then 
cork very tightly in order to exclude the air. For rheu- 
matism in the head, rub the back of the head and behind 
the ears, and for other complaints the parts affected. 
Rice Balls. 

Put a pound of rice into three half-pints of cold water, 
with alittle salt. Boil it very soft, adding more water, 
if necessary, to swell it perfectly. Stir in a teacup full 
of butter while hot, and grate in half a nutmeg. Set it 
aside till cold, and then beat two eggs; make the rice 
into balls, and dip them in the egg; then roll them in 
fine cracker crumbs, and fry them in hot fat. 


Scurf in the Head. 

A simple and effectual remedy is to drop a amp of 
fresh quicklime, the size a walnut, into a pint of water; 
let it stand all night, then pour the water off clear from 
the sediment or deposit, add a quarter of a pint of the 
best vinegar, and wash the head with the mixture. Per- 
fectly harmless; only wet the roots of the hair. 


Dr. Clark’s Pills for Nervous Headache. 

Socotrine aloes, powdered rhubarb, of each one drachm ; 
compound powder of cinnamon, one scruple; hard soap, 
halfa drachm: syrup enough to form the mass. To be 
divided into fifty pills, of which two will be sufficient for 
& dose; to he taken occasionally. 


Calf’s Foot Broth. 

Boil two feet in three quarts of water, until it is wasted 
to three pints. Strain it, and set it aside in a cool place. 
When cold, take off the fat, Heat a little at a time as it 
is wanted, and add salt, nutmeg, and, if approved, a 
spoonful of good wine. 


Horseradish Powder. 

The time to make this is during November and Decem- 
ber; slice it the thickness of a shilling, and lay it to dry 
very gradually in a Dutch oven (a strong heat soon evap- 
orates its flavor); when dry enough, pound it and bottle. 


To cure Spasms. 

Take two pennyworth of camphor, and infuse it inone 
pint of brandy. Let it stand forty-eight hours, and then 
it is fit for use. When the attack comes on, take one 


teaspoonful in a wine-glass of water. 


To cure a Cold. 

Take the juice of two lemons, three-quarters of a pound 
of loaf sugar, simmer it half an hour, then add two table- 
spoonsful of paregoric. Teaspoonful three timesa day. 
To cure Hiccough. 

It is not generally known that a piece of loaf-sugar will 
instantly stop the most troublesome hiccough. 
Candied Lemon-Peel. 

This is made by boiling lemon-peel with sugar, and 
then exposing it to the air until the sugar crystallizes. 
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MATURIN M. BALLOU, Epiror PROPRIETOR. 


MEDICAL FREAKS. 

Il Medico Poeta (the Physician and Poet) is 
the title of a folio by Dr. Cammillo Brunori, 
published at Fabriano in 1726. The leading ob- 
ject of his work is to prove that there is nothing 
in the nature of things to forbid the banns of 
marriage between poetry and medicine; that an 
excellent physician may be an excellent poet, 
and vice versa. The example of Dr. O. W. 
Holmes, of this city, who has written some ex- 
quisite poetry, and who is equally distinguished 
as a son of Esculapius, will occur to our read- 
ers as substantiating the doctor’s position. But 
his own heavy work, in twelve ponderous 
cantos, tells rather against him. It is a sort of 
medical ars poetica ; and it is followed by a hun- 
dred and seventy-two sonnets, on all diseases, 
drugs, parts of the body, functions of them, and 


curative means. We have a sonnet on apo- 
plexy, a sonnet on blisters, etc., with a compen- 
dious account in prose of the subject in hand 
appended to each on the opposite page. 

In this strange mess, among other ourious no- 
tions, the medical uses of the human skull: are 


gravely insisted upon. All skulls, Dr. Brunori 
informs us, are not of equal value. Indeed, those 
of persons who have died a natural death are 
good for little or nothing. The reason of this is, 
that the disease of which they died has consumed 
or dissipated the essential spirit! The skulls of 
murderers and bandits are particularly effica- 
cious. And this is clearly because not only the 
essential spirit of the cranium is concentrated 
therein by the nature of their violent death, but 
also the force of it is increased by the long ex- 
posure to the atmosphere occasioned by the 
heads of such persons being ordinarily placed 
on spikes over the gates of cities! Such skulls 
are used in various ways. Preparations of vola- 
tile salt, spirit, gelatine, essence, etc., are made 
from them, and are very useful in epilepsy and 
hemorrhage. The notion that soldiers have, 
that drinking out of a skull renders them invul- 
nerable in battle, is a mere superstition—though 
respectable writers do mention that such a prac- 
tice is a preventive against scrofula. Verily 
medical science in Italy in the beginning of the 
last century must have been at a very low ebb 
indeed ! 


ROSSINI. 

Rossini has lived to see his own creations un- 
diminished in public favor through a period 
which embraces a Bellini, a Donizetti, and a 
Verdi. The old man is often seen strolling 
along the Boulevards, Paris, his restless and still 
brilliant eye never failing to recognize the ap- 
proach of a friend. Time has been wonderfully 
sparing with that rare mind. Rossini is still in 
possession of all his mental faculties, and con- 
verses with the animation and enthusiasm of a 
temperament winged with a joyous elasticity, 
such as one might imagine was in full vigor 
when the “Barbiere de Siviglia” was created. 
He takes a lively interest in the political condition 
of Italy, and will speculate on the regeneration 
of his native land in the language of a patriot. 
He never visits the theatres, and seldom speaks 
of music; but whenever he does refer to the art 
of which he is so brilliant a star, it is ever to be- 
stow a kind word on those who have followed 
him. Another noble feature in the character of 
Rossini is his kindness in receiving unknown ar- 
tists and composers. It may easily be imagined 
how many aspirants of the musical art are anx- 
ious to be presented to the immortal Rossini, and 
how much value they place on his opinions and 
advice; yethe seldom refuses the request of a 
friend to present any artist of promising talents. 
He is very charitable, and although possessing 
limited means, frequently performs acts of char- 
ity, only a few of which are known to the world. 
His habits are simple, and his intercourse with 
the world exceedingly limited. He receives 4 
small musical circle once a week, the evening 
hours being occupied with conversation and oc- 
casionally a little music. Rossini himself seldom 
touches the piand. We do not hope that he will 
ever write again; he has frequently said that 
he has done his best, and has no wish to give the 
world anything after the “ Stabat,” which was 
the solemn heaven-painted sunset of his glorious 
day ; it is the religious hymn of asoul conscious 
of its approaching flight. We do not remember 
any great man who has lived so many years after 
the consolidation of his fame as Rossini. 


Satrrists.—They are ever the least in talent 
who become malignant and abusive. 
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THE ROBIN RED-BREAST. 


The gay, bold, flaunting robin of our gardens 
and orchards, though a beautiful bird, is a very 
different creature from the little gentle robin red- 
breast of England, which a young Briton would 
no more think of shooting than he would of kill- 
ing his grandmother. The sacredness of the 
English bird is attributable to the part he is rep- 
resented as playing in the touching old ballad of 
the “Children in the Wood :” 

“No burial this pretty pair 
Of any man receives, 
Till Robin Red-breast piously 
Did cover them with leaves.” 

It is not uncommon to find in poets of all ages 
some allusion to the pious care of these birds for 
the bodies of the dead. Thus Collins, in his 
“ Dirge on Cymbeline,” says: 

‘ The red-breast oft, at evening hours, 
Shall kindly lend his little aid, 
With hoary moss and gathered tlowers, 
To deck the ground where thou art laid.” 

In the earlier edition of “ Gray’s Elegy,” the 
following exquisite lines were inserted before the 
epitaph : 

“There scattered oft, the earliest of the year, 
By hands unseen, are showers of violets found; 

The red breast loves to build and warble there, 

And little footsteps lightly print the ground.”” 

Tn a book entitled “ Communications with the 
Unseen World,” an allusion is made to a “ sweet 
superstition current in Brittany, which would ex- 
plain the cause why the robin red-breast has al- 
ways been a favorite and protéjé of man. While 
our Saviour was bearing his cross, one of these 
birds, they say, took one thorn from his crown, 
which dyed its breast; and ever since that time, 
robin red-breasts have been the friends of man.” 
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NationaL ParapoxEs.—Somebody once re- 
marked, that the Englishman is never happy but 
when he is miserable; the Scotchman and French- 
man is never at home but when he is abroad; 
and the Irishman is never at peace but when he 
is fighting ; while the Yankee is never easy unless 
he is driven to death by business. 


Aw important QuEstion.—Why were we, 
in the easy times of last winter, like a man whose 
father secretly leaves him a tin-shop in his will ? 
Because we didn’t know that there was a Pannik- 
in-store for us ! 

A wea.ttHy Actress. — Miss Charlotte 
Cushman is said to be worth a quarter of a 
million of dollars—and she deserves it. 


Very Goop.—Punch speaks of venison as 
the deer departed. ’Taint nothing else. 


ANIMAL FOOD. 

Housekeepers have had their wits and their 
purses well probed for several years, on the ques- 
tion of how to keep up with the increasing price 
of animal food. According to the statistics 
from 1840 to 1850, the increase of our popula- 
tion was more than 35 per cent., while the in- 
crease of stock to supply food was only 172-3 
per cent. In New England and the Middle 
States, during the above decade, while the popu- 
lation has steadily augmented, the stock has de- 
creased nearly 8,500,000 head. In the States of 
Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Kentucky and Missouri, 
there has been an increase of 7,500,000 head of 
stock, but the rate of increase in people has been 
vastly greater. At the same time, the export of 
provisions was in 1845 to 1846 inclusive, 
$110,521,000, and from 1852 to 1856 inclusive, 
$233,079,000. To account, then, for the high 
cost of provisions, we bave an immense increase 
in population, decrease in stock, and a vast in- 
crease in exportation. The business of farming 
is therefore not yet overdone. 


First DiscoverErs.—There is a penalty for 
doing more or better than your neighbors. Gali- 
leo gained only imprisonment by his discoveries. 
The inventors of printing did not fare much bet- 
ter. The first who discovered the power of steam 
was confined in the Bicetre, at Paris. Dr. Dar- 
win was considered almost insane because, in his 
inflated verse, he predicted the uses to which it 
would be applied. These were all discoveries of 
men who, rising above their fellows, toiled at the 
shadows of the great things their minds con- 
ceived or saw. Statues and bronzes now cele- 
brate the merit that was denied them at the time. 


On10o.—We see by a statistical pamphlet, 
which some western friend has sent to us, that 
Ohio produces a crop of wool this year worth 
$6,000,000. This is real wealth, no stock hum- 
bug, about six million dollars worth of wool. 


A Dvurcaman’s Pic.—A lawyer asked a 
Dutchman in court, what ear-marks a pig had 
that was in dispute. “ Vell, he has no ear marks 
except a very short tail.” 


A Queny.—When the poet speaks of “strik- 
ing the trembling lyre,” does it not suggest the 
image of a schoolmaster flogging a quaking ur- 
chin for uttering a falsehood ? 


Tue Tres or Inrerest.—The trade of Eng- 
land with the United States represents an annual 
total of £40,000,000, or $200,000,000. 
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FIGHTING AND PRAYING MEN. 

Among the sternest duties that devolve upon 
mankind is the occasional necessity of taking up 
arms, and going forth to slay or to be slain in 
some great cause. War, from whatever point of 
view it be contemplated, is a frightful evil. It 
is accompanied by immediate and followed by re- 
mote and permanent misery, too well understood, 
alas! to be commented and dilated on. That 
many wars have been unnecessary and unjusti- 
fiable is also well understood—unholy wars that 
have been called holy, but from which the inex- 
orable hand of history tears away the veil that 
conceals the abhorred features of the Moloch. 
But amidst the mist arising from innumerable 
fields of carnage tower some forms of warriors 
clad in the panoply of truth, before whom the 
muse of history kneels in admiration and respect, 
at whose feet she lays laurels ever green and 
fresh, and glorious, though the crimson drop 
may rest on their enameled leaves. There are 
the Washingtons, the Tells, the Hampdens, who 
have drawn the sword only at the call of their 
country, in whose hands the shining weapons 
are the rods with which God chastises the tyrants 
and oppressors. While condemning and deplor- 
ing war in genoral, we must except many an in- 
dividual struggle, such as that of our own Revolu- 
tion, in which the shedding of blood was justified 
by the national conscience and the voice of 
religion. 

And who, it may be asked, have ever been 
found the bravest among the brave, the most 
fearless, the most reliable, the most lenient in 
victory? Not the Dugald Dalgettys of military 
service—not the paid Hessians and the hireling 
Switzers, but the men of principle and prayer. 
Sternest and bravest in battle, were the iron fol- 
lowers of Cromwell—the men of the “ Bible and 
the sword ’—the followers of Gustavus Adol- 
phus, the Huguenots who trod in the wake of the 
“white plume of Navarre,” and the descendants 
of the rigid Puritans of New England ; men who 
planted the starred and striped banner on the 
topmost heights of glory. Nor are there want- 
ing examples of these praying and fighting war- 
riors in our time. Ata meeting of the Hiber- 
nian Bible Society, held in Belfast a few weeks 
since, the Rev. Mr. Graham, of Bonn, one of the 
missionaries of the Irish Presbyterian Church to 
the Jews, mentioned this fact : He had to tell them 
that General Havelock, who is now so distin- 
guished in India, although a Baptist, was a 
member of his (Mr. Graham’s) Missionary 
Church at Bonn, and his wife and daughter were 
members of it for seven years, He could also 


narrate an anecdote regarding the great and good 


man, which he had heard from the lips of Lady 
Havelock. When General Havelock, as colonel 
of his regiment, was travelling through India, 
he always took with him a Bethel tent, in which 
he preached the gospel ; and when Sunday came 
in India he usually hoisted the Bethel flag, and 
invited all men to come and hear the gospel—a 
fact; he even baptized some. He was reported 
for this at head-quarters, for acting in a non- 
military and disorderly manner—and the com- 
mander-in-chief, General Lord Gough, enter- 
tained the charge, but, with the true spirit of a 
generous military man, he caused the state of 
Colonel Havelock’s regiment to be examined. 
He caused the reports of the moral state of the 
various regiments to be read for some time back, 
and he found that Colonel Havelock’s stood at 
the head of the list; there was less drunkenness, 
less flogging, less imprisonment in it than any 
other. When that was done, the commander- 
in-chief said, “Go and tell Colonel Havelock, 
with my compliments, to baptize the whole 
army.” 

And what influence over his men such a char- 
acter obtains, may be seen in the following letter 
from a sergeant in the 78th Highlanders, to a 
brother in Scotland: “‘ Cawnpore, August 17— 
Cholera, etc., breaking out amongst us, we were 
obliged to put back for Cawnpore. It has been 
justly said, ‘The British soldier should never 
show his back,’ and so it seems, for no sooner 
had we done so than we were assailed by alegion 
of these black devils, accompanied -by a battery 
of cannon, in overwhelming numbers. We im- 
mediately showed our foes a bold front, and, as 
our regiment was reduced to one hundred and 
twenty men, you may fancy what a contemptible 
appearance we made. But appearances are de- 
ceitful. All eyes were turned on our noble gen- 
eral (Havelock ) to see what his orders were ; and 
I still think I see the peculiar look he gave us, 
and in which the man appeared to triumph over 
the soldier. I felt as if he said, ‘78th, I know 
that these guns must be taken, yet Heaven knows 
how. At the same time I am exposing you to 
certain death; duty bids me give the order “ for- 
ward,” and humanity bids me stay—what say 
you, Highlanders?’ But, as if an electric shock 
had passed through us, a simultaneous move- 
ment was felt throughout our columns as each 
grasped his musket and rushed on to take the 
guns. Onward we flew, and so decisive was our 
attack that the rebels appeared stupefied as we 
captured the guns, and returned, strange to tell, 
without losing a man. I think I can never for- 
get old Havelock as he gazed upon us, his eyes 
filled with tears, and his voice tremulous with 
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emotion, while, in the fulness of his heart, he 
exclaimed, ‘Thank, you, 78th, you have saved 
the army!’ Such words, from such a man and 
at such a time, will never be forgotten.””, 

The ioral of this is, that religion, instead of 
unfitting men for the practical duties of lifo, 
renders them in the highest degree serviceable 
and efficient—in fact that religion is the vital 
element of every true character. 


TO CHOOSE A HUSBAND. 

Dickens tells the following story of an Ameri- 
can sea captain: “‘ On his last voyage home the 
captain had on board a young lady of remarkable 
personal attractions—a phrase I use as one being 
entirely new, and one you never met with in the 
newspapers. ‘This young lady was beloved in- 
tensely by five young gentlemen passengers, and 
in return she was in love with them all very ar- 

‘dently, but without any particular preference for 
either. Not knowing how to make up her deter- 
mination in this dilemma, she consulted my friend 
the captain. The captain being a man of an 
original turn of mind, says to the young lady, 
‘Jump overboard, and marry the man that 
jumps after you.’ The young lady, struck with 
the idea, and being naturally fond of bathing, 
especially in warm weather, as it then was, took 
the advice of the captain, who had a boat manned 
in case of accident. Accordingly, next morn- 
ing, the five lovers being on deck, and looking 
devotedly at the young lady, she plunged into 
the sea, head foremost. Four of the lovers im- 
mediately jumped in after her. When the young 
lady and her four lovers were got out again, she 
says to the captain, ‘ Whatam I to do with them 
now, they are so wet?” Says the captain, ‘Take 
the dry one!’ And the young lady did, and she 
married him.” 
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Tue TEACHINGS or Sorrow.—Sorrow is 
God’s school. Even God’s own Son was not 
made perfect without it; though a Son, yet 
learned he obedience by the things that he 
suffered. 


Hor Breap.—Don’t eat hot bread—we beg 
you wont. Do you wish to know the reason 
why? Because it never digests. Now go and 
cut a slice off that stale loaf. 

ConversaTion.—The business of conversa- 
tion is a very serious matter. There are men 
that it weakens one to talk with an hour, more 
than a day’s fasting would do. 


War vse.ess.—The race that shortens its 
weapons, lengthens its boundaries. 
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EARLY PRINTING. . 

In the infancy of the art its results were com- 
paratively very rude. The type used was intend- 
ed to imitate writing, and partook of the char- 
acter of gothic and script. In punctuating, they 
employed no marks at first other than the period 
and colon; an oblique stroke was afterwards in- 
troduced, and fulfilled the purpose of our com- 
ma. Pages had neither running title nor num- 
ber. The divisions of words and sentences were 
very imperfect, and the language was not divided 
into paragraphs, Capital letters were not used 
to commence a sentence, nor in proper names. 
No rules seem to have regulated their orthogra- 
phy, which was entirely without method, and 
their abbreviations were so numerous as to cause 
the necessity, in time, of publishing a book, by 
the directions in which they could be read. But 
one kind of letter was used throughout. A 
space was left at the beginning of chapters for 
the illuminator, who wrote in various colored ink 
the initial letter. These were often elaborately 
ornamented, and very costly, being embellished 
with flowers and figures, and sometimes varie- 
gated with gold and silver. The first presses 
were fashioned after the common wine press, 
For ashort time the paper was printed on but one 
side, the blank leaves being pasted together. The 
only forms of books were the folio and quarto. 
Two or three hundred copies were then consider- 
ed a large edition. Dates were often omitted, 
and the name of the printer, when given, was 
placed at the end of the book. 


DRY GOODS, 

When our friends come to Boston to purchase 
dry goods, let them not fuil to call on S. J. 
Wi cox & Co.,our next door neighbor, at No. 
24 Winter Street. The great advantage pos- 
sessed by this extensive establishment is, that 
they purchase their goods for cash, and can sell 
their goods se much cheaper in proportion to 
their customers. We venture to say that a 
greater variety of ladies’ wearing material, or a 
more excellent stock as to quality, cannot be 
found in Boston or New York, while the prices 
defy competition! Messrs. Wilcox & Co. have 
a splendid new store, and an entire new stock of 
goods. 


Tuex anny Now.—The Territory of the 
United States in the year 1785 was about 800,000 
square miles, and now it covers an area of little 
less than 3,000,000. 

A pap bill (Wm.) that promises 
to pay and does not, is a liar-Bill-ity. 
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THE TOIL FOR GOLD. 

Until long after the great gold discovery in 
California, when all the world flocked to the 
shores of the Pacific, and the thirst for mining 
seemed to seize on every one, high and low, cul- 
tivated and uncultivated, and those who were 
prevented from following the tide were regarded 
with the deepest commiseration, very erroneous 
ideas with regard to the nature of the labor were 
universally prevalent. We saw the glittering 
dust, or the flakes of virgin gold sent home as 
specimens by our friends, and we fancied they 
were obtained as easily as one might scoop up 
the sand from Nahant beach, or gather the peb- 
bles at high-water mark. Alas! with few excep- 
tions, the gold is obtained only by the severest 
labor. Thousands of broken hearts and ruined 
constitutions have swelled up the cost of the gold 
poured in from California. Here, on the Atlan- 
tic seaboard, we see the effect, but not the cause. 
We rejoice at the timely arrival of a million and 
a half of specie from the golden gate, but fancy 
does not picture the racking toil by which it has 
been wrenched from the bowels of the earth. 
Much of it has been attained by hard manual 
labor, compared to which ditching and building 
railroad embankments is pastime; much by aid 
of ponderous machinery that crushes up rocks in 
its jaws as a Dutch nutcracker crunches almond 
shells. Let us take an example of a costly and 
laborious process, river-mining, premising that 
the facts are furnished by Hutchings’s California 
Magazine, and those of our readers who have 
“truant dispositions,” will no longer envy the 
miner in his distant home. 

When it becomes desirable to chain the moun- 
tain torrent which is heedlessly rushing past, and 
turn it out of its natural channel to obtain the 
gold lying in its bed, the miner talks the matter 
over with a few trusty and hard-working camp- 
miners, and they mutually agree to make an 
effort to obtain the glittering Ord. The ways 
and means are accordingly devised ; sometimes 
by making up a company of eight, or ten, or 
twenty, or any other desirable number; and as 
the cost will be about so much, each member of 
the company has to contribute his share of the 
amount agreed upon, as the work progresses. 
Should it cost less or more—generally it is the 
latter—the proportion is diminished, or increased 
by assessments according to the number of 
shares. At other times a number of men who 
live together on the same bar, and who, being 
well acquainted with each other, and tolerably 
well informed of what the other possesses, will 
raise whatever timber or tools may be required, 
from among themselves, and “ get along as well 


as they can for the balance ”—which often is but 
very indifferently—and go to work with a will to 
accomplish their object. To do this, sometimes 
a race has to be dug; at others, a flume has to 
be built, requiring to be of sufficient capacity to 
take in the whole amount of water running in 
the river. This being done, a dam«has to be 
constructed across the river, that shall be water- 
tight, or nearly so. To build this dam, very 
often requires that men work in the water, which 
is generally very cold, for, as it comes from the 
melting snows, it cannot be expected to be very 
warm ; at least, before the river is very low, and 
men seldom wait for that—they therefore enter 
the river ; and by rolling up large boulders into 
a line for building a wall, they turn the water 
from the one side towards the flame on the other, 
and when one wall is thus rudely but substan- 
tially constructed, another is built behind it; - 
when all the light and floating sand is cleaned 
out, that it may not be in the way of making the 
space water-tight between the walls; a clayey 
soil is then filled in and well tramped, until the 
dam is tight; and the water is running through 
the race or flume. Sometimes a tree or log is 
felled across the stream (if one can be found 
long enough to reach, and in the right place), 
when slabs or split timbers are put in, in an in- 
clined position, and either nailed or pinned to the 
log, when the whole space in front is filled up 
with clayey soil and fine boughs of trees, until it 
is made water-tight. The river now being turned 
into the race, wheels are erected across it; and 
pumps are attached by which the water still re- 
maining in the river’s bed is pumped out. Now 
river mining is commenced in real earnest ; men 
begin to remove boulders, wheel out rocks, fix 
toms, or sluices, and take out the precious metal 
—if there is any. Five thousand two hundred 
and twenty-seven dollars have been taken out 
from behind a boulder, in a single pan of dirt. 
Should the fall rains be late before commencing, 
every opportunity is given to work out the river 
claims to advantage—or at least to test them 
sufficiently either to work or abandon them. If 
on the contrary—as frequently occurs—the rains 
should come early, the whole of the summer's 
labor and expense are swept away before a dol- 
lar can be taken out. Many men are thus left 
penniless, after the toil and hope of a long and 
scorching summer. Taking the losses with the 
gains, it is very questionable if more gold has not 
actually been invested in river mining than has 
ever been taken out. 


When men speak ill of you, says Burke, live 
so that nobody -will believe them. 


. 
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EDITOR’S TABLE. 


CHURCHYARD GLEANINGS, 

Very many volumes, entertaining and instrac- 
tive, have been made of curious epitaphs, faith- 
fully transcribed from the records of the cities of 
the dead. A large proportion of epitaphs pro- 
voke a smile in the reader, however grave the 
subject. Many are designedly ludicrous, but 
many more unintentionally so. It would seem as 
if epitaph-writing were the most difficult species 
of composition, to judge by the numerous 
failures. 

The following is in the churchyard of Cray- 
ford, Kent, England : 


“To the memory of Peter Izop, who was 
thirty-five years clerk of the parish, and always 
proved himself a pious and mirthful man. 


“ The life of this clerk was just threescore and ten, 
During half of which time he had sung out Amen. 
He married when young, like other young men; 
His wife died one day, so he chanted Amen, 

A second he took, she departed—what then? 

He married, and buried a third with Amen. 

Thus his joys and his sorrows were treble, but then 
His voice was deep bass, as he chaunted Amen. 

Oa the horn he could blow as well as most men, 
But his horn was exalted in blowing Amen. 

He lost all his wind after threescore and ten, 

And here with three wives he waits till again 

The trumpet shall rouse him to sing out Amen.” 


The following is from the churchyard of Mel- 
ton Mowbray : 


“ This world’s an inn, and I her guest; 
l’ve eat and drank and took my rest 
With her awhile, and now I pay 
Her lavish bill, and go my way.” 


One of the most curious epitaphs extant is on 
a tablet in Limerick cathedral : 


Morr. 
“Here lieth Littele Samuell Barrinton, that great Under 
Taker 
Of Famious Cittis Clock and Chime Maker; 
He made his one Time goe Early and Latter, 
But now He is returned to God his Creator. 
The 19 of November Then He Seest, 
And for His Memory this Here is Pleast 
Ky his son Ben 1693.” 


Erernity.—A Yankee discoursing on the 
sublime and bewildering subject of eternity, said, 
by way of illustration: ‘ My friends, after mil- 
lions and trillions of years have passed away in 
the morning of eternity, it will be a hundred 
thousand years to breakfast time.” 


Saavine Norses.—Mrs. Partington inquires 
in the New York Picayune what kind of razors 
are employed in shaving notes. Mr. Pic re- 
spectfully informs her that they are generally 
raisers of money. 


Rartroap Sentiment.—The following sen- 
timent was given at a recent railroad festival in 
Cleveland, Ohio: “Our mothers,—The only 
faithful tenders who never misplaced a switch.” 
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THE WAY HE DID IT. 


A Philadelphia paper relates an amusing inci- 
dent which occurred in one of the banks in that 
city, during a recent run. In the crowd of anx- 
ious holders of checks, notes, etc., was a plain- 
looking individual, with something under his 
arm. The people in his immediate neighborhood 
seemed to think that he had a large bundle of 
promises to pay, and of course each man was in- 
terested in keeping him out until every other one 
had got the shiners. At last the man with the 
bundle exclaimed, in a loud voice: “ Look here, 
gentlemen, if you only knew that I had ten 
thousand dollars in gold under my arm for your 
use, instead of keeping me out, you would push 
me in.” The way he went into the bank after 
that was illustrative of the truth that not only 
“money makes the mare go,” but the man also. 


A NEW PROCESS, 

A patent has been taken out in England for 
splitting rocks by heat without explosion. The 
mixture used for the purpose is said to be com- 
posed of 100 parts sulphur, 100 saltpetre, 50 saw- 
dust, 50 horse manure, and 10 common salt. The 
saltpetre and common salt are dissolved in hot 
water and mixed with molasses. The other in- 
gredients are then added, the whole stirred until 
thoroughly incorporated, and the mass thus pro- 
duced rendered fit for use by being dried at a 
gentle heat. The composition, prepared in this 
manner, is introduced into holes bored in the 
rock in the same way as blasting powder, and is 
ignited by means of a fuse. It does not explode 
like gunpowder, but generates heat of suflicient 
intensity to split the rock. 


Povertry.—* What is poverty,” beautifully 
says Jean Paul, in an allusion to his own stern 
experience, “that a man should whine under 


it? It is but like the pain of piercing the ears of 
a maiden, and you hang precious jewels in the 
wound !” 


> 


Butt at Dixver.—At a harvesthome 
dinner, given by the Messrs. Roper in Kent, 
fifty-six persons disposed of 133 pounds of 
beef. 


> 
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Russian InpEBTEDNESS.—The public debt 
of Russia is said to amount to 6,933,000,000 — 
francs, about $1,386,600,000. 


Earty Ristne.—Tom Hood said: 


“ He that’s fond of early stirri 
Must be a epoon.’ 


that the 
wealth of Georgia is estimated at $323,927,618, _ 


— 


FOREIGN MISCELLANY. 


Forcign Miscellany. 


’ Active preparations are making to lay the At- 
lantic Telegraph cable next J ~4 

Submarine telegraphic communication between 
Sardinia and Austria has been established. 

In the Chelsea Water-works London, 3,000,000 
ca of Thames water are purified every 

ay. 

The telegraph lines of Austria, Prussia, Bavaria, 
Saxony, Hanover, Wurtemberg, Baden, Meck- 
lenburg and the Netherlands are to be united. 

M Emile de Girardin has returned to Paris 
with his first comedy. It is entitled “La Fille 
d’un Millionaire.” 

Cholera has begun to decline in Sweden. It 
is stated to have carried off 5000 persons since 
its invasion. 

There is in Sweden a Ladies’ Bible Society 
which presents a copy of the Bible to every new- 
ly-married couple. 

Six silver bedsteads have been ordered in 
Paris, by the Pasha of Egypt, for his son, who is 
soon to marry the present Sultan’s daughter. 

The expenditure for shoes of the population of 
the united kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland 
has been estimated at $75,000,000 per annum. 

The winter bonnets made in Paris come fur- 
ther forward on the head and are larger than 
those worn during the summer—a very sensible 
improvement. 

Turkey is said to have applied to Austria to 
act as umpirein the affair of the revolted dis- 
trict of Albania, claimed simultaneously by 
Turkey and Montenegro. 

The Journal de Constantinople announces that 
the Turkish government have decided upon con- 
structing a line of telegraph to Bassoran on the 
Persian Gulf. 

Odessa (Russia) firms have offered to sell to 
the Austrian iron founders, at low prices, the 
English and French cannon balls which were 
collected at Sebastopol. 

The marble tomb of the French Admiral 
Brunt, who died on his voyage home from the 
Crimea, is now completed at the Cemetery of 
Pere la Chaise. It stands near that of General 
Foy. 

The French government has presented a small 
vessel (the schooner L’Hirondelle) to the Liberian 
republic, and the British government has con- 
sented to repair at its own cost the Liberian 
schooner Lark. 

In Persia, considerable damage has been caused 
by shocks of earthquake, particularly in the Ad- 
herbidjan. The smull town of Teseng has been 
almost entirely destroyed. In Georgia, the Kour 
(the ancient Cyrus) left its bed, and inundated 
the country and several towns on its banks. 

The sum total of racing prizes for the past 
year, in England, has been calculated in Bell’s 
Life at one million aad forty-seven thousand dol- 
lars. Doncaster races figure highest, reaching 
$78,250; Goodwood, $77,575; Epsom, $62,000 ; 
the six Newmarket meetings, $200,000. The 
receipts at the Grand Stand at the Doncaster 
races amounted to $18,941. 


The immigration to America from Hamb 
at late accounts, was going on extensively. 

Mada, terrapin are among the luxuries 
enjoyed by the people of Honolulu. 

The annual export of guano from the Chincha 
Islands to all parts is about 400,000 tons. 

The French theatre at St. Petersburgh costs 
the Russian emperor $100,000 a year. 

Alex. Dumas, senior, is said to receive thirteen 
cents a line for everything he writes. 

The Lord Mayor of London has $35,000 a 
year to pay for his civic hospitalities. 

The public debt of Russia is said to amount 
to 6,933,000,000 francs, about $1,386,600,000. 

The British government are talking about the 
establishment of three new episcopal sees in India. 

A weekly newspaper in Arabic, conducted by 
native editors, is the latest novelty at Beirut. 


Since the Indian mutiny, 58,416 native troops 
have revolted, and 24,710 been disbanded. 

One of the new streets in Nottingham, Eng., 
has been named Havelock Street. 

A tax upon foreign and local newspapers has 
been imposed in Austria. 

Cardinal Wiseman is about to publish his 
“Personal Reminiscences of the last Four 
Popes.” 

In 1750, the average weight of cattle in 
Smithfield market, London, was 370 lbs, of 
sheep, 28 lbs.; now the average weight of beeves 
is about 800 lbs., and of sheep, 80 lbs. 

M. Tissot, an engineer of some standing, has 
communicated to the French Academy of Science, 
the description of an engine entirely worked by 
the expansive power of ether. 

A monument to Dr. Adam Clarke, the com- 
mentator, is in process of erection at Portruth, 
Ireland. It will be an obelisk forty-two feet 
high, and a statue of the great commentator. 


A weekly newspaper is about to be established 
at Beirut. It will be the first ever issued in 
Syria, and will be in the Arabic language, and 
supported and conducted entirely by natives. 

The system of Portuguese telegraphs, in direct 
connection with those of Spain, France and 
England, have just been opened. They have 
been carried out by English contractors. 

The population of the kingdom of Belgium 
in 1850 amounted to 4,426,202 souls; the num- 
ber of births to 131,416; the deaths to 92,820; 
and the marriages to 33,762. 

Mr. Layard, late M. P. for Aylesbury, has 
gone to India, in order to visit the seat of the 
rebellion, and judge for himself as to its cause 
and results. 

The Queen of Madagascar has expelled all 
English and French residents. The reason as- 
signed is that the Europeans entertained the 
project of dethroning the queen, and placing her 
son on the throne. 

The sulphur treatment of the vine in Po 
seems to have done as much harm as good. The 
benefits in the treatment of the vine disease have 
been counteracted by its effect on the flavor of 
the wine. Sulphurated “old crusted port” 
would not be so delicious! 
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RECORD OF THE TIMES. 


Record of the Times. 


A parlor coal fire, in twelve hours, renders 
42,000 gallons of air unfit to support life. 

It is estimated that there are 50,000 convicts 
confined in the prisons of the United States. 

Mobile has been remarkably healthy the last 
season. 

Modesty is both the presage and ornament of 
rising merit. Doubt youthful genius, if arrogant. 

The highest habitation in Europe is on the 
summit of the Aiguille de Goute 13,000 feet 
above the level of the sea. 

A superbly equipped carriage, costing $2000, 
has been at Philadelphia for ‘ostmas- 
ter General A. V. Brown. 

An official report states that there are at pres- 
ent fifty-two Sabbath schools in Chicago, with 
five hundred teachers and six thousand scholars. 

The fire engine and apparatus belonging to 
Waldoboro’, Me., was recently taken on execu- 
tion and sold to a private company. 


Omelia City, Kanzas, has been designated by 
the Secretary of the Treasury asa point for a 
new depository of public fands. 

The increase of the Free Public Library of 
Boston, during the past year has exceeded_ the 
assumed average of 6000 volumes. 


The population of Canada is now computed 
at 2,571,432. Upper Canada exceeds Lower in 
populousness by 130,000. 

There is no religions sect in which woman is 
more honored and earnestly cherished than by 
the “ Friends.” 

Sergeant Lefferts of the New York Police De- 
tectives, has caused to be taken the daguerre- 
otype of every noted rogue who falls into his 
hands. 


The Burlington (Vt.) Sentinel says that the 
amount of butter produced the present season in 
the dairy counties of that State, exceeds that of 
any previous year by about one-third. 

The Hartford Times says artificial fish breed- 
ing has been carried into successful operation at 
Saltonstall Lake, Conn. Excellent fishing is an- 
ticipated there in two or three years. 

A Louisiana paper gives an account of a fight 
on a steamboat between a lady and gentleman, 
over a backgammon board. The cause of this 
novel affray is not stated. Probably the gentle- 
man trey-deuced his fair partner. 

Brigham Young, who defies the government 
and threatens the armies of the United States, is 
a native of Whitehaven, Vermont, and is fifty-six 

ears ofage. His father was a farmer, originally 

m a town in the vicinity of Boston, and young 
Brigham is said never to have been at school but 
thirteen days. 

A man in England was recently killed by a 
turnip, which a woman he was abusing threw at 

im. He was the worse for liquor, and fell 
backwards on the ground. He was taken up in- 
sensible, and removed to an inn, where medical 
aid was at once procured, but after lingering for 
two hours he died, never having spoken after the 
occurrence. 


A long time excellent was made 
from wood, by a ch process, in Paris. 

In Quebec there is not to be a single new ves- 
sel put upon the stocks this winter. 

There is ap ition to establish a found- 
ling hospital, on the French plan, in New York. 

European scholars denounce the word “ tele- 
gram ” asa substitute for “ telegraphic despatch.’” 

In Indiana they have béen paying from $3 to 
$5 a week for the services of female domestics. 

The religion of Brazil is Roman Catholic, but 
other creeds are freely tolerated. 

The number of licensed carts in New York 
city at their renewal last year, was 5180, 

In Winsted, Connecticut, two of the tanneries 
do an annual business of $300,000. «se 

The population of Ireland has decreased, from 
the effect of immigration, 2,127,746 in 16 years. 

Dr. Franklin Bache, of dgfferson college, is 
the eldest son of Franklin’s only daughter. 

For the last five , the increase of the pop- 
ulation of Canada been 729,172 souls. 

In 1855, the taxes of New York city were 
four million dollars — this year they are eight 
millions. 

By doing good with his money, a man, as it 
were, stamps the image of God upon it, and makes 
it pass current for the merchandize of heaven. 


If men would take as much care of their char- 
acters as they do of their clothes, they would show 
fewer stains, nor would there, probably, be so 
many holes picked in them. 


In the annual report just published, of the 
steamboat inspectors for Cincinnati, the annual 
imports and exports of that city are valued 
at $115,000,000. More than two and a half 
nillions of dollars are invested in the means of 
river transportation. 


A new and singular material for paper has been 
recently received from London and _ passed 
through the New York Custom House. It is the 
residuum of beet root after pressing for syrup, and 
the present is the first parcel that has been im- 
ported into the United States. 


At a recent trial in Broome County, N. Y., it 
was decided that a passenger having purchased a 
railroad ticket from one point to another, had a 
right to ride on any train he chose—stopping 
over at any place on the road a day or more at 
his pleasure. The notice “good for this trip 
only,” was of no legal force. 

Levi Sumrall died in Clarke County, Miss., 
on the 21st ult., leaving fifty-nine grand-children, 
one hundred and twenty-seven great-grand-chil- 
dren, and two great-great-grand-children. Be- 
sides his own children, all now living in the 
County of Clarke, he has also had twenty-two 
grand-children who died before him. 


There is at last a prospect of aline of mail 
steamers eng Fag on between Panama and Aus- 
tralia. The West-India Mail Company, and the 
Australian Mail Company, having amalgamated, 
a bi-monthly line will be established as soon as 
the government sanctions it, and a small subsid 
can bo The packets will then 
ternately by Panama and Suez. 
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MERRY MAKING. 


Merry-Making. 


When are wet clothes like a bell? Ans.— 
When they are getting rung (wrung.) 

Why is the letter T « friend to the hatter? 
Ans.—Because it makes a rim trim. 


“Good morning, Jones. How does the world 
use you?” “It uses me up, thank you.” 

An insult to a negro—to tell him he hasn’t as 
much color as usual. 

Why is an unwelcome guest like a shady 
tree? Because we are glad when he leaves. 

Can a new watch with a second hand be call- 
ed a second-hand watch ¢ 

When a farmer is reaping, and hears the din- 
ner bell ring, what disease is he generally seized 
with? ‘The dropsical complaint, (drop sickle.) 


A whistling cobbler will earn as much again 
money as a cordwaimer who gives way to low 
spirits and indigestion. 

The other day a fellow named Tom was lying 
upon the floor, when his mother observing him, 
asked, “are you ill?” “I am rather low,’ 
replied Tom. 

Rousseau was one day showing his Ode to 
Posterity to Voltaire. “Do you know,” said the 
sage, “1 am afraid your ‘ Ode’ will never be for. 
warded to its address ¢” 

“Six feet in his boots!” exclaimed old Mrs. 
Beeswax, “ what will the importance of this world 
come to, I wonder? Why, they might just as 
treasonably tell me that the man had six heads 
in his hat.” 

bankrupt, on being condo’ with for his 
oe, whee “QO, I am not at all 
embarrassed—it is my creditors that are em- 
barrassed.” 

An impertinent fellow wants to know if you 
ever sat down to tea where skimmed milk was on 
the table, without being asked, “do you take 
cream ?” 

Why is the letter U the gayest in the alphabet ? 
Because it is always in fun. Yes, but why is it 
the most unfortunate in the alphabet ? 
it is always in trouble and difficulty. 


An exchange paper tells of a parson who pre- 
faced his sae wa, “Let us say a few words 
before we begin.” This is about equal to the 
chap who took a short nap before he went to 
sleep. 

An independent man is one who blacks his 
own boots and shoes, who can live without 
whiskey and tobacco, and shave himself with 
brown soap and cold water, without a mirror, 
says a knowing contemporary. 

An Irishman, who lives with a. " 
writes to a friend, that, if he wants to know what 
illigant living is, he must come to his house, 
where the breakfast consists of nothing, and tho 
supper of what was left at the breakfast. 

A buffoon, at the coart of Francis I., com- 
plained to the king that a great lord threatened 
to murder him for uttering some jokes about 
him. “If he does,” said Francis, ‘‘ he shall be 
hanged in five minutes after.” “I wish your 
majesty would hang him five minutes before.” 


When is a forest like flower? Ans.—When 
it is “‘ Piney ” (peony). 

When is a farmer like a seamstress? Ans.— 
When he sows tares (sews tears). 

A Slice of Ham.—“T thank you for an ele- 
gant extract from Bacon.” 

A Celestial Con.—Why is wit like a Chinese 
lady’s foot —Becanse brevity is the sole of it. 


Why are the ladies of Missouri so sweet? 
Because they are Mo. lasses, ; 
Our business men in these days, like the 


leaves of autumn, should put their best faces on 
their falling fortunes. 


The science of a on well with a woman 
is like violin playing. It depends principally on 
the beauing. 
What is the difference between Noah’s ark and 
a down east coaster? One was made of Gopher 
wood, and the other was made to go for wood. 
A Michigander brags of his pumpkins, which 
grew twelve feet in a week. Our government 


ought to plant some of these vines to carry the 
mails, 


New York advices prominently mention a 
state of things which is surely common enough 
in most places. “Those in want of money 
were obliged to do without it.”’ 


“Mr. Smith, you said you boarded at the 
Columbian Hotel six months ; did you foot your 
bill?” “No, sir; but it amounted to the same 
thing ; the landlord footed me.” 


A man came near dying in California, by put- 
ting on a pair of clean stockings and drinking a 
glass of cold water—an experiment he had not 
tried for many years before. 


Did the defendant approach the plaintiff's 
seriatem ?” inquired an attorney, in a case of as- 
sault and battery, the other day. “No, sir-ee,” 
was the reply ; “he went at ’em with a poker.” 


A Western editor closes a pretty long article 
by saying, ‘We have no rum for further 
remarks to-day.” He had better send out and 
get some if he can’t possibly manage to write 
without it. 

A distinguished writer says: “There is but 
one place in the Bible where the girls are com- 
manded to kiss the men, and that is the Golden 
Rule, ‘ Whatsoever ye would that men should 
do unto you, do ye even so to them.’” 


There is a capital story of some one who 
prayed that the Lord would “bless the potato 
crop, which seemed to have been smitten in his 
displeasure, and regard with special smiles the 
few planted in our back garden.’ 

“ May it please the court,” said the learned 
counsel, on rising, “if ever there was a case 
which more than any other case required carefal 
comparison with former cases, this case is that 
case.” And the judge, interrupting him, asked, 
“ Which case, brother ¢” 


(> GIVEN AWAY. 
Any person desiring to see a copy of Batzou’s Picro- 
RIAL, the favorite illustrated weekly journal, has only to 
address usa line to that effect, and a copy will be sent by 
return of mail, fuli of elegant engravings, free of charge. 
M. M. BALLOU, Bosten, Mass. 
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